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belief which, as we have seen, was a prominent doctrine in the early 
faith of the ancient Japhetic tribes— the permanently continued struggle 
between two rival principles, sprung from the same source, whose 
contests had led to the production, and ensured the duration, of the 
universe. / "7 / O 'X 

The ancient Arians had observed' thej^ struggles cliiefly in physical 
phenomena, and not unnaturally likened them to the strife between 
good and evil. Zoroaster applied this idea to the moral and meta- 
physical arrangements of the universe, and it became the basis of his 
system of dualism. Together with Orniuzd, the (hjod (iod, the Good 
Principle, lie admitted the existence of an opposing ])rincii)le, against 
whom Grmuzd had constantly to contend to proerve* liis empire, a 
principle e(|ual in power and like in nature to himself, the Evil Spirit 
— Agra Mainyus,in Persian, Ahriman. d'his sjtirit was the author of 
all moral and material evil, and of death. 

Creation had is-'iied Ironi the hands of ( )rmu/.d as pure and perfect 
as himself. Ahriman it was who had sj)oiled it by his evil innuence, 
and day by day laboured to pervert and injure it. f>r lie was the De- 
stroyer [Paurutnai'ka) as well as the Ifvil Sjiirit. .Ahriman, like 
Ormuzd, had been eternal in the j)asi, be had no beginning, and jiro- 
ceeded from no former being. Put the moral iii'^tinel of Zoroaster 
could not bring itself to regard his jiower as eternal in the future, 
though this was the logical e(.»nse«]uenee of his eoneejition. d'his lieing, 
who had no beginning, would come to an end. A day was to come 
when three jirophets s|>rung from Zoroaster, C k li^'yad-erema, “the 
increasing light,” C klnyad-ereta, “the inerea'-ing truth,” and Ac^tvad- 
ereta, “existing truth,” should bring into the world the tliree last 
books of the Zend -A vesta, and convert all mankind to Ma/deism. 
Evil then should ])e finally coinjuered and (hstroyed, the creation should 
become as jnire as on its first day, and Ahriman >hould disa[)peirr for 
ever. 

Such is the real doctrine of Zoroaster on this point, what may be 
regarded as .Ma/.dean orthodoxy. 'I'ho-.e sects win; in later times, like 
the Mancheisls, maintained the eternity of the evil j)rinciple, in the 
future as well as in the ];ast, ainl tin* indefinite ])rolongation of the 
contest between good and evil, were heretical as regards the ideas of 
the founder of the religion. 

4 . Put liow c(;uld it be pcjssible to reconcile the existence of these 
two ab-solute beings, equal, similar, and co-eternal. Zoroaster seems 
to have avoided the examination of this new |»roblem. 'Po solve this, 
the doctrine of the Zarvanians was in later times conceived, a conup- 
tion of the primitive teaching of Zoroaster, which seems li; have been 
promulgated about the time of Alexander, and to have been developed 
in the middle age.s, c.spccially after contact with the Moslems, and the 
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pantheistic sects of the schismatics who multiplied in Persia; a doc- 
trine still professed by the Guebres and the Parsecs of Bomloay, the last 
adherents to the doctrines of the ancient prophet of Bactria. They 


supposed the existence before, and superior to, Orinuzd and Ahriman, 
of one great being, the source of all, “Time williout limits” Zat'zmt- 
akarana, from whom had emanated the two principles, and into whom 
they were one day to be absorbe«l, together with all the l)eings who 
peopled the world. 

This monstrous conception, which converted Ma/deism into absolute 
pantheism, substituted emanation fur creation, and reduced Ormuzd 
from the |H)silion assigned him Ijy Zoroaster, as the t Jieat Creator of all, 
to that of a mere dciniurgus -—the organiser of a pre-existent universe; 
which assimilates the seli-cxi.->tent being, the l)city, with imcieated 
matter, with a chaos sup])o>ed to be eternal ; which destroys all 
distinction in the moral government of the world between good and 
evil, making them l)oth to have emanated from, and to be destined to 
i)e again absorbed imo, the same divine being, making them therefore 
to be distinct (»nly for a time and in a{)j)earance: this monstrous con- 
ception we say, Inch from the time ol it.^ promulgation always found 
followers among the Ma/deisls, is absolutely contrary to the very spirit 
of the reform ol Zoroaster; no vestige ot it can Ijo disco\ered among 


the really ancient {>arts ^)( the Ziiid A vesta, and nn.xlern science is in a 
position to atfirm positively that it nevei lormcd a part of the teachings 
of the religious U'gishuor of tlie Iranians. 

This Zarvanian doctrine, as M. S[>iegel, the Baron d’Kck'^tein and M. 
flppert have shown, rc'^ulted fiDin the induence, the inhltialioii of the 
notions ol the gross and materialist ic j)ant heism ot (. hah kcti into the Zoi oas- 
trian religic)!!, thus rev olulioniscsl on tViis important point. l)Utitmu>tbe 
admitted that a strange inetaph) sik al eiror m the doctiine ot Zoioaster 
afforded facilities for grafting in this foreign idea. Zoroaster does not 
seem to have under>t(H)d that the notion ot time was neces.'ai il)’ tmite, 
and he was unahle to se]>aratc it Irom eternity. I he bactiian juophet 
had not been able to conceive the idea ol the commencement ot time , 
hence the expression he otten em)>loys in speaking ot time, that its 
extension is sell-crcalcd hence alsv) the yduasc we lead in the \ auta, 
“The Holy Spirit created in Imu icilhoiil limits;' an expression which 
paved the way lor the doctrine of the Zarv an-akarana. I hus the Zai- 
vanians said, “dime existed before all, its beginning cannot ^e con- 
celved ; in it and by it, therefore, has Ormuzd hiiuselt lieen piodiiced. 

5. All ^he secondary conceptions of Ma/deism rested on the oiiginal 
basis of dualism. Subordinate to both Ormu/d and Ahriman aie 


powerful geni, created by them, not emanating trom theii sul'stancc, 
who assisted them in their good and evil works; these are veiitable 
angels and demons, supernatural creatures, but not gods. Oiinuzd 
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2. The Rephaim were divided into several tribes: — 

ist. The Rephaim (Gen. xiv. 5) properly so called, inhabiting the 
country of Bashan, where they possessed sixty strong towns, and had 
as tlieir capital Asteroth-Karnaim. In the time of Moses their terri- 
tory was occupied by the Amorites. 

2nd. The Flmim (Gen. xiv. 5) or “terrible,’’ established in the coun- 
try occupied in later times by the Moabites, and also in the plain of 
Kiriathaim. 

3r(J. The Zamzummim (Deut. ii. 20), who were supplanted l)y the 
Ammonites. 

4th. The Zuzim (Gen. xiv. 5), dwelling in Ham, a country whose 
precise position cannot as yet be determined. 

5th. The Anakim, of whom the Nej)hilim were a branch. Of all 
the primitive populations of Canaan, these had most successfully re- 
sisted the conquest of the Canaanites. In the time of Joshua (Jos. 
xi. 21) there was still a considerable number of them in the country they 
I’.ad once possessed, osjx'cially in the mountains suljsecjuently belonging 
to the kingdom of Judah, and where the Hittites were already estab- 
lished when Abraham came from Mesopotamia into the land ])romised 
to his race. The tnincipal town of the Anakim appears to have been 
Kirjath-Arba (Jos. xv. 13, 54), afterwards called Hel)ron. 

To the various tribes thus united under the common name of Re- 
phaim, we must, in order to comjdete the table of the nations w'hom 
the Canaanites had to destroy or conquer, and who are mentioned in 
the Bible (for a certain numl)er of tril)es doul)tless have disappeared 
without leaving any traces), we must, we repeat, add the Avini, who 
occupied the plain to the south-west of Balestine as far as Gaza (Deut. 
ii. 23), [Azzah is written for Gaza in the English authorised version], 
the Kenites still further southward, in the direction of Arabia Petrma, 
and lastly the Kenizites, and the Kadmonites, whose situation is un- 
known. 

Did all these nations mentioned by the generic appellation “Arz/C’ by 
the Egyptians of the old empire, ami of the 12th dynasty, belong to 
the Semitic race? Sufficiently plausible reasons may be given for 
thinking that the most ancient known inhabitants of Palestine were 
nearly connected with the Arainmans. Be that as it may, they spoke 
an idiom differing from that of the Canaanites, for the names Zamzum- 
inini, and Zuzim, given them by tlie latter, signify a people whose 
language is not understood, and is compared to a Inizzing sound. 

We have exjilained in our First Book,* how it hajipened that the 
Canaanites, although of Ilamitic race, usetl a language of the so-called 
Semitic family, as did also the Cushites of Babylon and Yemen. 

* Vol, i. p. 71. 
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Section 3. — EsTAni.isuMENT of the Canaanites in Palestine. 
Their Various Tribe.s. 

I. It may be possible to fix approximately the date when the Canaan- 
ites became masters of Palestine, and supidanted the ancient tnbes 
spnm^^ from Shem. Herodotus* gives an aiiparently correct date when 
he says that, according to the Phamiciaiis, the famous temple of Mel- 
karth, in the Island of 'Pyre, was founded 2,300 years before his lime. 
These figures, hou ever, are but the result of a simple calculation of 
generations, like most of those furnished by tlie father of history; aiu 
we lielievc we have good reason for saying that they arc exaggerated 
by two or three centuries. 

We now possess a document of undisputed authority, giving the date 
that we must necessarily assign to the establishment of the Canaanites 
in Palestine. This document is an hieratic ])ai)yriis, now in the Perlin 
Museum, trauslate<l iu ,^rcal purl l.y .M. Chal.us.t coulaiuiuK' Uie report 
of au Egyptian olTuer, sent auriug the reign of A.ncneml.c 1 ., of the 
twelfth (lynastv, into the countries of Ealoiii and Teunu, situated to the 
north, near the basin of the Dead Sea, both countries then being vassa 
Iirincipalitics of l-'.gypt, like ll.e kingdom of Derar, where Abraham and 
Isaac resided. His mission was to examine into the state of these two 
countries, and also to report the situation of the neighhouriug nations, 
with whom Egypt and her vassals were often at war. In tins report there 
is no mention of llie exi-slencc of Hu- (.■aiiaanilisli' tribes m I'alestme. 
The only inlialdtants of this eoimtry wore ilien the Sail, a remnant of 
wliom we find mentioned during tlie eiglitoeiith ilynasty, as also are the 
remnants of tlie Kephaim in the Hook of Joshua. Now, the Sail, on 
all the Egyptian nioiinmcnts wheie they are represented, have a per- 
fectly recognisable Seinilie eharaeter. (Jllier texts, also dated diirnig 
ihe old empire and the twelfth dynasty, exi.ressly stale that the niily 
ncighhonrs the Egyptians had at this time on the Syrian side, were the 
nations of the race of the Aamn, ih.at is Seiniles, whom the sons ol 
Mi/.raim generieally designated by this name, derived from the Semitic 

word “people.” ^ i i . 

2. Oil the other hand, the Book of Genesis gives us a lixed date, a 
time at which the Canaanites were already established in the land. 
This date is that of the arrival of Aluam in Palestine, and especial > 
of the expedition of Chedorlaomcr, occurring certainly, as we have 
already seen, during the period of the domination of the Susianian 
dynasty at Ikabylon. “The Canaanite and the Perizzitc dwelled then 
in the land,” says the Bible (Gen. xiii. 7 )> on the occasion of Abram^ 

* Her. ii. 43. 

f Lcs Papyrtis Hiiraiiques dc Berlin. Chalons, looj* 
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barity and of oriental obscenity, inspired in the Greeks, who, neverthe- 
less, learned much from their invaders. Thus in the Hellenic traditions 
there is always a species of superstitious horror attached to the memory 
of the kings of the race of Cadmus. They furnish most of the sulijects 
for ancient tragedy. To tlieir names are attached a thousand strange 
and incredible stories. All the impure and immoral myths of the 
Phrcnician religion became real crimes, imputed to the Cadmeans by 
popular tradition. 

1 he civil wars succeeding the reign of (lulipus, the appeal made for 
aid against his successful rival, by one of the ]:)rinces of the I’luenician 
dynasty to the chiefs of the Greeks, and the eagerness of these chiefs 
to respond to this appeal, are historical facts. The expedition com- 
manded by Polyniees tailed, Imt tlie war against Thebes was not 
merely an o(:easion for the Gieeks to serve the amliition of one of the 
descendants of ('admus, but an op|)orlunity for lessening the ])ovver of 
the foreign dynasty. Regarded in this liglit, it became a national 
cause, and should be considered as the first act of the long struggle by 
which ( ii'cece souglit to free herself from the moral and political supre- 
macy of Asia; the second act of this content was terminated by the fall 
of 1 roy, and the third by the cxpulsiem of the dynasty of Pelops by 
the Dorians. 

I en years after the defeat of llu* seven cliiefs, we find the lOpigoni 
again ap{)earing under the walls of 'I'liebes, and this tinu; tlie power of 
the b admeans w as finally destro\ ed. 1 lu‘ greater j)ai t of the Caiiaan- 
itish colonists retreated with Paodamas. Thersander, son of J'olynices, 
was, it is true, reseated on the throne, but his tenure of power was 
precarious, lie tried to efface' the memory of his foreign extraction by 
joining the Greek exjiedition against d'roy, but was killed in Mysia, at 
the commencement of the war. 'Hie 'riiebans then adopted a repuldi- 
can form of government. 

5- The seceuid colony foumled by the .Sidoiiians to find room for the 
refugees who had fled te) them in consequence r>f the llebrcw invasion, 
was more jiojiulous and more imiiortanl than that of Thebes. Its fate 
also v\as wddely different, d'his colony was in Africa. 'I he national 
tradition of the inhabitants i>f Pyzacene and /eiigitana claimed descent 
from the Ganaanites of Southern ralesiine, chiefly Gergesenes and 
Jebiisites who were forced liy the Israelites to emigrate, '' and there are 
no gooil reasons for doubting the authenticity of this tradition ; indeed 
niodern scholars whose ojiinions in such matters are authoritative, such 


* Procoi*., AV//. WiUiial. ii. 20 ; Synceli,., p. 87. See on this sub- 
ject the 'ral/nud of JcrusaLni^ Sheb., c. 6. f. 35, and the Talmud of Baby- 
loH^ Bauht'dr.y c. II, f, 91. 
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PREFACE rO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


It 'svas announced in the Preface fo the First Volume, that the English 
edition of M. I.enorinanl’s Manual would, following the last French 
edition, contain hi^lorie^. of the Arabians and of the Indians ; and it 
M’ill be secMi that the volume now published terminates with the history 
of tlie Arabians, omitting that of the Indians. 

It is necessary to explain the rea.son for this departure from the 
original jdan of the work. 

'I'hc .Manual has met with great success, and has been very favour- 
ably received by the reviewers. Some few minor points have been 
objected to, chieny those on which there exists a difference of opinion 
between the French school of Assyrian research, headed by M. Oppert, 
and the English followers of Sir H. C. Kawlinson; but the work has 
been ])ronouneed “a remarkable one,” and as marking “ a stage in 
the progress of historical knowledge and ideas, to which the reading 
world in Jhigland will do well to give its serious attention.” 

To the book on the “ History of the Indians,” however, serious 
exception has been taken, not fnnn any want of ability in M. Lenor- 
mant’s treatment uC the subject, but from a distrust of the reality of 
the foundation on which all the history of Ancient India rests. One 
able reviewer in particular, himself one of the higliest authorities on 
all branches of Oriental history, writes, that “it is very cpiestionable 
whether India can properly be said to have a history at all during the 
period designated by M. Lenormant in the title of his work.” And 
that “the real history of India commences with Alexander, or perhaps 
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we should rather say with Sandrocotlus, and that to begin earlier is to 
fail of distinguishing between fact and fiction, history and legend.”* 

Professor Max Miiller, also, after giving an account of the clever 
forgeries which imposed on Colonel Wilford, and even Sir \V. Jones, f 
adds, “It is by no means certain that a further stiuly of Sanscrit will 
not lead to similar disenchantmenls, and deprive many a Injok in San- 
scrit literature, whicli is now considered as very ancient, of its claims 
to any higli antiquity. Certain ])ortions of the V'edu even, which, as 
far as our knowledge goes at present, we are perfectly justified in 
referring to the tenth or twelfth century before our era, may, some day 
or other, dwindle douii from their high estate, and tliose who have 
believed in their extreme antiquity, will then be held up to ridicule 
like Sir W. Jones, or Colonel Wilford.” 

In the face of sucli expressions as these, it was c<insidered that -in 
spite of the great interest, especially for Englishmei\, attaching to the 
history of India -it wouhl beunuise to pul)lisb, as history, anything 
which it was possible tliat further research might prove to be mere 
myth, resting on no solid historical foundation ; and that, too, in a 
work whicli, beyond all other collective histories of the East, professes 
to be drawn from authentic an<[ original sources. 

It has tlicrefore been deciih'd to omit, for the present, tlie history of 
Imlia. 

In tlie sliort time that lias elapsed between the publication of tlie 
French and of the English editions of tlie Manual, historical science lias 
made no slight jwogress ; and several discoveries, made subseepiently 
to the publication of the Frencli, will be fiaund to be enil)odied in the 
English edition ; and important notes, some of them contributed by 
the kindness of men of liigli attainments, have been addcfl on obscure 
points. 

In addition to the Egyptian, Pal)} Ionian, Assyrian, and Median 

* Rev, Pkokessok Raw llnson in the “Contemporary Review,” 
April, 1870. 

t Professor Max Mui.i.er, “Contemporary Review,” April, 
1870. 
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alphabets, published in the first volume, the second will be found to 
contain the J^ersian Cuneiform, and a comprehensive table of the 
ancient Semitic al])habets, including that compiled from the recently 
discovered and highly important Moabite inscription of Mesha. This 
table, which will be found, it is l)elicved, as valuable and useful as- 
anything hitherto published, owes its chief value and im]>ortance to the 
kind revision of Mr. Deiitsch, of the IJriiish Museum. 
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Section I. — Divi.sion.s and Dwelj.inm-i-l.acr.s of the Ancient 
Ancestors ok the Ari\n Race. 

I. The most ancient tra<litions of the Japhetic, or Indo-European, 
race do not carry us much further back than about the year 3000 n.c. 
This great division of the human race was then entirely concentrated at 
no great distance from the primitive cradle of post-diluvian humanity, 
the starting-point of the sons of Xoah, in llactria — a country that we 
are entitled to consider as the most ancient historical dwelling-place of 
the race to wdiich wc belong, ami a.s the source whence all its various 
tribes have successively issuc<l. 

Even while still united, living in one country and forming a single 
people, the chief branches of the family of Japhet had already a separate 
existence and spoke different dialects, derived, hoivcver, from one 
common tongue, whence, in later time.s, after the dispersion of the 
tribes, were derived a separate and distinct group of languages. The 
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whole of this great race assumed a common name, that of Arya, or 
Ariya, “the noble,” a name preserved unaltered in Indian traditions, 
and in the name of that Asiatic district specially called Aria. Traces 
of it are also found among all nations of Arian family ; for example, in 
the names of the Arii of Germany, of the Ases of Scandinavia, and ot 
the Island of Erin (Ireland). Arya is derived from the root from 
which sprung, in Sanscrit, Aryamau, “friend;” Ariaka, “nobleman;” 
Ariatiiy “ honourable conduct ;” its meaning of “ noble,” “ excellent,” 
seems therefore to be well established. 

Besides the differences of tiibes, less distinct than they became in 
aftertimes, the Indo-European, or Japhetic race, from the most remote 
periods of which we know anything, exhibits a very clearly marked 
division, almost separating it into two nations : to the east, those who 
specially called themselves Arians, whose tlescendants inhal)ited Persia, 
India, and all the vast region known to the classical geographers as 
Ariana; to the west, the Yavatuiy* or the Young ones,t who first 
emigrated westward, and from whom have descended the various nations 
which have populated Europe. This is the name Javan found in the 
loth chapter of Genesis, and the lonians preserved it even in classical 

times. ^ 

2. We may, perhaps, be able to detennine, in spite of the almost 
impenetrable obscurity of a subject on which no evidence of a date at 
all ancient exists, and where we are compelled to employ hypothesis as 
one of the chief moans of investigation, the respective positions of the 
various tribes of the primitive Ariac family in tlieir original settlement 
in Bactria, previous to the departure of the nations to people Europe. 
The Arians, using this word in the restricted sense that we have men- 
tioned, occupied the eastern part of the country. One branch of them, 
the Iranians, who ultimately occui)ied Persia and Media, lived to the 
north-east, bordering on Sogdiana, towards the Belourtagh; these, 
owing to pressure arising from the increase of their population, ex- 
tended themselves eastward into the elevated valleys, whence they 
afterwards descended into Bactria, when, in later times, the emigration 
of the Yavanas stripped those fertile districts of inhabitants. This 
seems the explanation of the ancient traditions of a period when a 
divine necessity compelled them to cpiit temporarily the Aryanem 
Vaedjo, or primitive Ariana, that pleasant abode, to sojourn in a 
rigorous climate, where there were, as one of their sacred books says, 
“ten months of winter and two only of spring.” 


* Laws of AUnUy X. xliv. RaniAyana I. xlv., xlvi. ; IV. xliii. 
t vSanscrit, yuvau ; Eatin, juvenis ; Eilhuanian, jaunas ; Slavonic, 
iunu; Gothic, juggs. 

+ "lijjpiCt originally ’Idovig, *ldfovi£. 
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Beside the Iranians, to the south-east, probably in the fertile districts 
of Badakchan, were, the tribes who afterwards conquered India, settled 
there, and formed the superior castes, first, however, resting on the 
flanks of the Hindoo Koosh, which it was necessary for them to cross or 
turn before arriving in Cabul and penetrating into Northern India. This 
confined position in the heart of Bactria, shut in by high mountain* 
chains on the side where emigration would most naturally take place, 
explains why the Arians, properly so called, remained so much longer 
than the other Japhetic tribes in the original habitation of their race. 
The Yavanas occupied the western part of Bactria, and were distributed 
in the following manner ; — To the south-west, towards the sources of the 
Artamis and Bactriis, were the Pclasgic tribes, from whom descended 
the Greeks, the I^atins, and the other Italians, as well as a part of the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor ; thence they advanced first in the direction 
of Herat, continuing their emigration towards Asia Minor and the 
Hellespont by way of Khorassan and Mazanderan. The tribe that 
gave birth to the great Celtic race occupied the western region on the 
side of Margiana. rerfeclly free to move towards the west, this race 
must have lieen among the first to emigrate under the pressure of the 
increase of population among the other trilies. 

The Celts in all probability first extended themselves in the direction 
of Merv and Ilyrcaiiia; then turning to the south of the Caspian Sea, 
they halted at the foot of the Caucasus, in the fertile lands of Iberia 
and Albania, and the names of these countries seem to be one remaining 
trace of their temporary establishment. In later times, j)ushcd forward 
no doubt by some new Iranian colonies — by the Georgians, who de- 
scended from the mountains of Armenia, and by tribes coming from the 
north— they passed the defiles of the Caucasus, and travelling northward 
of the Black Sea, reached the Danube, and continued their progress 
towards Central Europe, a progress not arrested until they had reached 
the extreme west. This long migration was not all accomplished in 
one unbroken course, and throughout this long road many names of 
lands, rivers, and nations, but little known elsew here, bear testimony to 
establishments originally Celtic, but invaded subsequently, entirely or 
partially, by the Germanic emigration that succeeded them. 

To return to Bactria and the original domicile of the Japhetic tribes, 
w'ho were there assembled rather more than 3000 years n.c., w^e have 
onlynow’^to mention, as inhabiting the banks of the Oxus, their northern 
boundary, the (jiermanic and Slavonic tribes, who w-ere extended also 
southw’ard into the heart of the countiy in the fertile valleys of the 
affluents of that great river, and therefore in three directions in contact 
with the other tribes. At an early period these tw'o prolific races crossed 
the Oxus, to spread themselves over the vast regions of Scythia, and there 
remained probably for many centuries before advancing into Europe, in 

1\ 2 
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which direction they were gradually pressed by the invasion of the 
Turanian races. This last movement must have been commenced long 
before our era, and probably started from the countries between the 
Tanais, the Tyras, and the Ister, from beyond the Hiemus, for in the 
lime of Alexander the mass of the Germanic races had already ad- 
vanced beyond the Black Sea, as far as the Rhine and the Baltic. The 
Lithuanians and Slavonians, spreading further to the north and east, fol- 
lowed next, and finding Europe already partly pre-occupied, remained 
in the north-eastern countries. 


Section IT. — Manners and Degree of Civii.isation. 

1. COMI’ARATIVE philology, taking the words of the language as the 
only monuments remaining of the primitive condition of the Japhetic 
races, has succeeded to a great extent in restoring a picture of their 
social condition before their dispersion. To M. Pictet, of Geneva, 
must be assigned the honour of having jmshed to their greatest extent, 
and having most completely developed researches in “Linguistic 
Baheontology,” a haj)py |:)hrase invented by liimself. 'The starting- 
point for these researches was the ingenious and true conjecture, that 
words found in the Sanscrit, the sacred language of India, in the Zend, 
the ancient idiom of the franians, and also in the languages of Europe, 
with no sensible change in form or meaning, give the means of approxi- 
mating to the degree of civilisation that the various tribes of Arians and 
Yavanas had attained, whilst they still lived side liy side in Bactria, 
before quitting their first habitations to spreatl into the various countries 
where in later times they lived. 

2. AH the words apiiropriate to pastoral life, commencing with the 

name of the cattle themselves,' are the same in the various groujis of 
Indo-Euro[)ean languages; from which we have the right to sujipose 
that the sons of Japhet folh^wed chielly this mode of life in the lands 
watered by the Oxus. Almost all the domestic animals were known 
to them ; they had oxen,'*^ liuises,^ dogs,”* sheep, ^ she-goats,*^ 


‘ Sanscrit, paai; Latin, pccus ; Borussian, pccku ; Greek, ttcDu ; 

VxO\\\\c^ faiJiU. 

Sanscrit, Latin, hos ; Greek, (Sovq; German, — San- 

scrit, vakhsha; J.atin, vacca. 

Sanscrit, aqva ; Zend, arpa ; Greek, 'imror, and 'Ikkoq ; I .atin, equiis, 
^ Sanscrit, (pjaii ; Greek, kvujv ; J.alin, ctuiis. 

' Sanscrit, avis; Latin, twis ; Slavonic, avtza ; Greek, oi^. 

.Sanscrit, sukara ; Latin, Greek, vq; old High German, su. 

^ Sanscrit, Greek, aiK; Erse, Lithuanian, lyVj. 
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he-goats,* kids,* geese.® This comparison of words teaches us also that 
they knew how to use both horses and oxen in the yoke,^ and to harness 
them to wheeled vehicles, * but had not yet learned to ride on the backs 
of horses, an art scarcely known to the Creeks of the Homeric age. They 
had discovered how to work some of the metals — gold,® silver,^ and 
bronze, but not iron.® They used arms — lances,® javelins, arrows" ; but, 
it seems they were not accjuainted with the sword, for which there is no 
common name in tins family of languages. It is otherwise with the 
buckler,^* used for defence by even the most savage peoi)le. The primitive 
Arians, previous to the separation of the eastern and western tribes, 
also made ornaments, jewellery more or less rude,*® such as necklaces*** 
and rings.*^ 

These tribes did not live in tents like the Arabs, or in wagons like 
the Scythians ; they knew how to construct fixed habitations,*® to enclose 
the domestic hearth,*^ around which the family was seated,*® with 


* .Sanscrit, uniiia ; Lithuanian, baronas ; Creek (applied to the ram), 
djovot’. 

* Latin, h<cdus; Sabine, y<v//Af; Cothic, 

® Sanscrit, hausa ; Irish, i^aura; Jaatin, miser; old High Cerman, 
kmis ; Creek, Russian, 

■* Sanscrit,///^//;// ; Creek, ; Cerman, 

® Sanscrit, a/is/his ; l.atiii, a.xis ; Crock, d^ujVy whence came 
dfia^a. 

® l^atin, an nun; Krse, or; Cymric, borussian, a us is ; Lithu- 

anian, aid’sas. 

^ .Sanscrit, vadjata ; Zend, erczata; Armenian, ardzath ; Creek, 
dpyvpiov ; Latin, ai i^cntuvi; Irish, airiycaf. 

“ "hie word ayas (uiginally meant “metal” in Cothic, It became 
the name of iron, ais^ in ivalin; of bronze, u^s. The Creek aicijpog 
seems to prove that the first iron they used was of meteoric origin; the 
Latin ferrum is of .Semitic origin. 

® .Sanscrit, oala ; Irish, cail : Sabine, curis. 

*** Sanscrit, piiu; Latin, pilum ; Cymric, pihvnn; Scandinavian, 
pila. 

** .Sanscrit, ishu ; Creek, o'kttoq. 

** .Sanscrit, tchanna ; old Cerm.an, scerm ; Creek, nappij : Latin, 
parma. i^atin, scutum ; .Slav«)nic, scJititu. 

*® Sanscrit, muni; Irish, maini ; Creek, pdvov ; I.atin, monilc; 
Anglo-Saxon, menus. 

*^ Sanscrit, sura; Creek, dppoc ' Slavonic, usercyu. 

*^ .Sanscrit, anyuliya ; Zend, august; Latin, annulus ; Irish, aigiolain. 

*® .Sanscrit, dam a; Zend, demana ; Creek, c6/jiot; ; Latin, domus ; 
Irish, damh ; Anglo-Saxon, team; Slavonic, domu. 

*^ Sanscrit, ww, vasta; Creek, tar'ia; Latin, vesta; Irhh^ /o/s; 
I.ithiumian, weisle. 

‘® .Sanscrit, sadas; Zend, hadis; Creek, I.atin, sedes ; [rish, 

sad/ibh; Scandinavian, seir; Slavonian, siedalo. 
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properly constructed houses, having walls,* a roof,® a door,® and an 
outer enclosing wall.^ These dwellings were already grouped into 
villages,® and even towns,® after a fashion. 

2 . The elements of agriculture were not unknown to these primitive 
Arians, but as yet they only slightly stirred the soil to sow their seed; 
and it was only after their migration that the Japhetic races learned 
from more advanced nations to manage the plough,, to sow different 
species of grain, to cultivate roots, to plant the vine, and to press out 
the oil from the olive. Thus the greater niiml)cr of words appropriated 
to agricultural life are found uith the same meaning in Latin and 
Greek, but are not found with this particular sense in the Sanscrit. 
Grain,’ grouiul® and maile into (lour,® formed the chief part of the food 
of the primitive Japhetic tribes; and by this especially the races who 
migrated west^^•ard are distinguished from the savage nations who had 
preceded them, who Avere compelled to feed on berries and roots. The 
use of meat*® was also known to them, and they em[)loyed salt** as a 
condiment. Lastly, they not only used wagons, but also had small 
vessels,*® These, of course, were only frail skiffs, pro])elled solely by 
oars,*® and they had neither ma.'.ts nor sails, An' the words used for 
these latter are not common to all, but j)eculiar to each language of the 
family. 

According to scientific opinions, these people, although certainly 
still very ignorant, ncvertheles.s divided the year according to the 


* Latin, vinnis : Trisli, vutr ; Anglo-.Saxon, mur ; Old German, 
mura; Lithuanian, mitnis. 

® San.scril, sf/iuii; Greek, fTTkyoq; Latin, iccliini; Irish, teg; Anglo- 
Saxon, t/iac ; Ivitliuanian, siogas. 

® Sanscrit, dvara; Greek, Ovpct; (jolhic, daitro; Old German, turi; 
Latin, ,* Lithuanian, durry^, Irish, doras, 

* Sanscrit, niandira; Greek, ; \\\'^\\y7miindreach. 

® Greek, KO)fiT] : Gothic, haims; 1 Lithuanian, hiimas. 

® Sanscrit, pura ; Greek, wuXig ; Lithuanian, pillis ; Cymric, 
plug. 

’ Sanscrit, ad/ia^ aiina : I.atin, ador : Scandinavian, aeti ; Anglo- 
Saxon, aA/; Irish, dha. — Sanscrit, sitya: Greek, airof. 

* Sanscrit, malana ; Greek, pvXXio ; Latin, tuolo ; Irish, meilim ; 
Gothic, malan ; Lithuanian, malti ; Slavonic, mlidi. 

® Sanscrit, samida; Greek, otfiicaXi^ ; Latin, simila ; Scandinavian, 
similia : Anglo-Saxon, stneodotna. 

kravya ; Greek, Kpsug ; Anglo-Saxon, hrcaw ; Scandi- 
navian, hnie. 

** Sanscrit, saras ; Latin, sal ; Greek, uXq. 

Sanscrit, nans; l^atin, navis; (beck, vavg. — Sanscrit, plava ; 
Greek, ttXoiov; Old German, wScandinavian, 

Sanscrit, aritram; Greek, tpiTfiog; Latin, ranus. 
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periodical revolutions of the moon,* and they had already in use a 
decimal system of numeration. 


Section III.—Family and Social Relations. 

I. Among the primitive Arians in Bactria wc find the family re- 
spected, and its jmwerful Vionds form the basis of all social organisation. 
Marriage* was a consecrated and free act, preceded by betrothal, and 
symbolised by the joining of hands.* The husband, in the presence of 
the priest, both while it was still vested in the head of the family, and 
also after the priesthood became separated, took the right hand of the 
bride with his own right hand, pronouncing certain sacred formula; the 
liride was then conducted^ on a wagon drawn l>y two white oxen.* The 
father of the bride presented a cow to his son-in-law, intended originally 
for the wedding feasl, but in later times taken to the house of the 
bridegroom ; this \vas the dowry,^ an emblem of agricultural richness.^ 
The bride’s hair was then divided by a dart (a porcupine (juill among 
the I ndians, an iron lance among the Romans) ; she was then conducted 
round the domestic hearth, and was received at the door of her new 
abode wdtli a present of fire and water. 

Undoubted vestiges of these synil)olical ceremonies of primitive ages 
are to be found in the ancient customs of all lado-Kuroj^can nations. 


* Month, T.atin, nimsi?; Greek, fiijv, from masa, moSf “moon;” in 
Zend, Miio; Old German, mano; Irish, mios. 

* Sanscrit, j^ama; Greek, yfiftoc; Irish, gatnh, 

* In. Sanscrit, marriage is called karagrahay oy pan igraJi a ^ a “taking 
by the hand,” and the husband is termed kasfa^^'ra/f/ia, “the tiiker by 
the hand”; in Greek, i/yr//, betrothal, from the old word for “hand,” 
anj^u — the dextrarum jitru tio was among the Romans an essential part 
of the marriage ceremony; the Slavonian obratchinikii, husband, is 
derived from w/v/, hand. 

* Sanscrit, vahya^ wife, vodhar^ husband, from the root vah^ to 

conduct, lead; in /end, vaz; in Lithuanian, wesii^ to conduct, and to 
espouse. (Compare the Tschekh, the Cymric, Anglo- 

Saxon, weddian ; Scandinavian, vtd; the Latin phrase, duccrc uxorem.) 

* Rig Veda X., Ixxxv. lo. 

® Sanscrit, “ the gift of the cow”; Polish, 

’ In Homer {Iliad^ xviii. 594), marriageable girls are called 
| 3 ocai, that is, those who obtain cows. The dowry w^as called in Old 
ijcQxvatiw^ faderjio ; in Scandinavian, /*?//, “the father’s 

cattle,” whence comes the phrase, maidenfee^ still used in lingland in 
a kindred sense. In Irish, the words crodh, spn\ spreidh^ mean both 
cattle and dowry. Among the peasants of Suabia the custom is still 
observed of giving the bride the best cow in the herd, termed Braut- 
kuh. 
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Once introduced to the dwelling of her husband, the wife, among the 
primitive Ariaiis, was treated with the affection and respect due to her 
by whom the race was to be perpetuated. She was alone there, for 
polygamy was a vice introduced, after the degradation produced by 
contact with corrupt civilisations, into Tran and some other countries ; 
but, as a rule, the Japhetic races are, of all mankind, those who have 
most faithfully kejH to the original prece]>t revived by the Gospel — solus 
cum solOf as well as those among whom the condition of women has been 
highest and most honouralde. She was, doubtless, submissive in the 
house to the authority of her husband, but that authority was tempered 
by mutual love — by respect on one side, and protection on the other. 

2. Under the influence of these happy sentiments, the birth of the 

infant was welcomed as of him “ who gives joy ” ^hars/Hiyituu)^ “who 
increases good fortune” {jiandavardhand), “who drives away grief*’ 
{kleqapaha^ as he was called in the ancient hymns of India). This 
tenderness was extended to the daughter as well as the son; she is also 
called by the Tmlians nandana^ “she who rejoices.” Between the 
brother and sister Avere established the affectit>nate relations so well 
expressed by the names, “he who sustains” [bratar, from the root 
bhar, to bear, support'}; and “he who is good, friendly” {svasar, 
connected with szujs/i^ goodiu's^, good fortune^). Domestic duties are 
also distinguished : the son is “he who purifies” {putni^ from the root 
pu^)\ that is, according to the idea still preserved among the Indians, 
he who frees the father from the duty of ])ro])agating his race. The 
daughter is “the guardian of the flocks, she wlio brings milk from the 
cows” {duliiiar, from the root dun'), 'hhe name of the father signifies 
“protector” of the family from the root and the phrase 

employed to designate every ancestor has the same sense {avuka^ from 
the root and lastly, the universal ap[)ellati(>n of the mother means 

“ the cicatrix,” she who brings chihlreii into the world {;nata?‘^ from 
the root 

3. In the course of its dcveh)pmcnt the family became the clan, 77 V . 


* Zend, bratar ; Greek (an ancient W(jrd), ^priTtiQ; f .atin, y>v?/t7* ; 
Irish, braithir; Gothic, brofJiar; Lithuanian, brotis^ contracted from 
brotclis ; Slavonic, bnitrii. 

* Zend, qanhar; \a\\\\\, soror ; Irish, Gothic, j'wj/rtr ; Borus- 

sian, shostro; Slavonic, scslra. 

^ /endf put/ira ; J.atin, ///c;*,* Armorican, / 7 c/'/'. 

^ 7Ai\\(\, dui^didar : Greek, ; Gothic, dauhtar ; Irish, r/twr ; 

Idthuanian, dukte ; Slavonic, duschti. 

* Zend, p/(ur ; Greek, Trnrtjp : Gothic, 

® Latin, nvus ; Cymric, noa ; Gothic, ; Idthiianian, awynas ; 
Slavonic, uictsi, 

^ Zend, madar ; Greek, Latin, mater; Irish, mathir ; 

Lithuanian, mote ; Slavonic, mafi. 
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This is an assemblage of brothers, as its Greek name, ^parpiUf shows. 
The clan is a relationship that originated with the Japhetic nations, and 
existed in later times among the Iranians in India, Ireland, Scotland, 
and among tlie Slavonians. At its head was a chief, or patriarch, the 
eldest, the head of the family,* ** invested with absolute power, and that 
by right divine, as was the Roman paterfamilias. He, however, could 
not decide on his own unsupported authority; he was assisted by a 
council, saMa^'^ composed of a certain number of elders, fathers of 
families, who were accustomed to deliberate with him. Beyond the 
clan we find the tribe a still larger extension of the family; all its 
members tracing back to one common origin, as its name indicates in 
Zend, zattiet'^ identical with the Latin and its Greek name, 
from to “ germinate, gener.ate, jwoduce” ; the assemblage of tribes 
constituted the nation, which, therefore, is but a larger family,^ a mul- 
titude,'* an assemblage of men attached to each other by common ties.® 
As a supreme chief above the heads of the clans and of the tribes, 
they have a king, whose name signifies the director,® the sustainer.'^ 

'I'he king, among the primitive Japhetic races, made M'ar and peace, 
and had command of the warriors.® The art of war sprung up, and 
villages and hamlets were surrounded by enclosures rudely fortified.® 
Towns even were built. The conquered foreigner is made prisoner, 
and becomes a slave.*® 

The king also administered justice; but, strange to say, the decision 
of doubtful cases w’as referred to the judgment of God, and this was 
the original of the German ordeal. 'Ihere was, first, the proof by fire, 

* Sanscrit, vicpati ; Zend, vivpaiti / Lithuanian, 'iveszpatis ; Slavonian, 
^aspodar. 

** Compare the Gothic, sibja^ and the Irish, sabb. 

® Sanscrit, djana, similar to the Greek, ytyoy, and the I.atin, genus. 
Latin, juiiio, giiatio. 

^ Greek, ttXiiOoq; Latin, plebs ; Cymric, phvyf; Anglo-Saxon, 
Slavonic, p/e??ic. 

® Greek, biipo(j; Irish, damb ; Anglo-Saxon, /eanr; from the root 
da/n^ “to bind.” 

® Sanscrit, rad/: Latin, rex; Irish, r/g ; Gothic, re/bs. 

’ (rum the root Mn/'; Persian, A; 77 y Irish, A/zv/y Gaulish, 

hrennos ; Anglo-Saxon, beorn. 

® Sanscrit, /7£/;7 ; Cymric, por ; Gothic, yh 7 /(/« ; titles of the king, 
from the root pur, “ to go before.” 

® Sanscrit, vara mi ; "Zend, vara; I.alin, vallum; Irish, fal ; Old 
German, wan ; Anglo-Saxon, 7veal ; Lithuanian, wolas. 

The Sanscrit, dasyu, “enemy,” corresponding tt) the Greek ^i]ioQ, 
gives ns the origin of CKnrorijg, “ master,” he who rules over enemies 
reduced to slavery ; in Sanscrit, dasapa/l. To the same root, it seems, 
may also be attached the Greek 6ov\oq, “ slave ” (Irish, duile), for 
£o(Tv\og, parallel to the Sanscrit dasra, synonymous Avith dasyu. 
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most generally employed in early times, and then the trial by water and 
by oil. “ Let the >iidge make him whom he wishes to prove lake hold 
of fire, or direct him to be plunged into water,” say the old Indian 
Institutes of Menu,* embodying an older tradition — “ He whom the 
flame docs not burn, and who does not float without effort on the 
water, must he acknowledged as truthful.” In fact, in one of the epic 
■poems of India, the Ramayana, the beautiful and virtuous Sita passes 
through the fire, to dissipate the unjust suspicions of her royal husband, 
Rama. The fire ordeal, inlroduced by the Jajdietic tribes both into 
the west and into India, was managed in this way: a trench was dug 
and fdled with live coals, and the accused was made to pass through it 
(this method was in use among the Hermans down to the commence- 
ment of the middle ages) ; or else nine concentric circles were marked 
out, with a distance of sixteen finger lucndths between each. The iron 
head of a lance, or a ball of metal live pounds’ weight, was heated red 
hot; it was necessary to carry the red-hot metal, without being burnt, 
across the eight first circles, and to throw it into the ninth, where it 
must be hot enough to burn the gr.ass. This trial was commonly used 
in India ; it is also the gtsfaho ft rri of the Scandinavians, and the 
“judgment by fire” {tcnordal) of the Anglo-Saxons; and an invaluable 
passage in Sophoclesi' shows that it was used among tlie most ancient 
Greeks. In the judgment by water, a ring was thrown into boiling 
water, and had to be taken out by the accused without being scalded 
(this practice was still in use among the Franks wlien they invaded 
Gaul, and it is described by (iregory of 'roiirs, under the Merovingian 
kings) ; or else tlie person was throw n into a pond of cold water, wdiere, 
if he floated w'ithout effort, he was hehl to be guilty. This was the 
“ w'atcr ordeal ” {wasscr ordd) of the Middle-age (iermans. 


Skction IV. — Kki.k'.iox. 

I. Thk primitive religion of the Jn])hetic tribes, known to us from 
the sacred hymns, or Vedas, preserved traditionally by the tribes wdio 
conquered India, in one of its forms, not far removed from its original, 
was founded on the lielief in the unity of the Deity. From this have 
sprung the religious beliefs of all Tndo-Furopean nations, juarticularly 
the Greeks. The ancestors of our race believed that everything pro- 
ceeded from one celestial l)eing — the being /ar excellence — God. Deva^ 

* VIII. cxv. 

t H/i«v d’ fTotfioi Kal fiv^povg aipup ;^€potr, 

Kai TTvp dupireiv, Antig. 264, 5. 
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the Z€i»c of the Greeks, the Dens of the Latins. This divine being was 
considered “The Living One,” among the Indians, Ahtira among 

the Iranians, Esus among the Celts, Atsar among the Etruscans ; “The 
Spirit,” Alanu in the Vedas, Mainyu among the Iranians ; “The divine 
and eternal Spirit who fills the universe,” Nara (Cymric Ncr), One 
of the hymns of the Rig- Veda, in almost iliblical language, says of the 
God invoked in it, that he is “'i'he only born Lord of all that is. He 
established the earth and this sky ; . . . 

“ He who gives life, He who gives strength ; whose blessing all the 
bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immortality ; whose shadow is 
death ; . . . 

“ He who through his power is the only king of the breathing and 
awakening world ; He who governs all, man and beast; ... 

“He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the sea 
proclaims, with the distant river. He whose these regions are as it 
were His two arms ; . . . 

“He through wliom the sky is bright and the earth firm. He through 
whom the heaven was stablished— nay, the highest heaven. He who 
measured, out the light in the air ; . . . 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look up 
trcmlding inwardly. He over whom the rising sun shines forth; . , 

“ Wherever the mighty water clouds went, where they ])laced the 
seed and lit the lire, thenec arose He who is the only life of the bright 
gods; . . . 

“He who by His might looked even over the water clouds, the 
clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice; He xulio is God aboi>c 
all Cods; . . , y* 

None but the Hebrews have employed more sublime language in their 
religion; and a conception of the Deity so exalted demonstrates most 
strikingly the moral superiority and the eminently spiritualistic tenden- 
cies of the Japhetic race, when contrasteil with the gross naturalism of 
the most famous sanctuaries of .Semitic or Hamitic Asia. 

Ihit this belief in the divine unity, a relic of the primitive faith of 
mankind and of the original revelation, was, among the ancient Jajdictic 
races, as among all the nations of antiipiity who had not a divine 
revelation for the preservation of the truth, disfigured by the intro- 
duction of pantheism, and by the personification of the attributes of 
the Sujireme Being as so many separate gods, emanations from His sub- 
stance. God the Creator was mistaken for the universe He had created; 
His unity was divided into a number of personages also believed to be 
divine, as the name both singular and plural, Visve Devas, sometimes 
used in the Vedas, implies.t Undoubtedly the original conception of 


Max Muller, Sanscrit Literature^ p. 569. 


t Ibid. p. 532. 
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unity still remained behind these secondary personifications, and one 
hymn of the Rig Veda distinctly says that “ Sages give many names to 
the being who is ‘ One,’ ” according to the nature of his manifestation, 
and the character under which he is adored. But the existence of 
these distinct personifications, each invested with an individuality, was 
a deplorable fall from the original conception, and completely hid 
it from view in the popular worship, directly leading to the depths of 
polytheism and idolatry. Each one of tlie (jualities and attributes of 
the divine first principle was adored as a separate being formed out of 
the Divinity. 

Thus we have Prajapati, “ I.ord of the World” ; Purusha, “the 
supreme spirit” ; Asura, “ the living spirit ” (whence as we have saiil 
were derived Ksus and /hisar, and also the Assyrian Asshur); Daksha, 
“the powerful in will,” “the wise”; Mithra or Aryainan, “ the bene- 
volent,” “ the friendly God Dhatar, “the Creator Savitri, “the 
progenitor” (the Saturnus of the old Latins) ; Tvashtri, “the creator.” 
Every power of nature, and each physical plienomcnon in which it is 
externally manifested, was also an object of worship, such as Agni, the 
fire, the principle of life which we recognise in the I lepluestus of the 
Greeks, and the Vesta of the Latins. Indra, the living jiower of that 
principle, as seen in fire and in lightning, called als<.) Dyauspitar, “the 
luminous father,” “ the heaven father,” whence the Dics])lter or Jupiter 
of the Romans; Vanina, the heaven, the ( )uranos of the Greek reli- 
gion; Surya, the sun, the Greek Helios; and Parthivi Mutar, the “earth 
mother,” the Lira Modor of the Anglo-Saxons, the Demeter of the 
Greeks, the Hertha of the Germans, Mahte of the Lithuanians, 'I'cllus 
Mater or Ops of the Romans. 

These secondary personages were perhaps more distinctly and com- 
pletely separated from their original and single source among the Indo- 
Euro])ean than among any other race; for the essentially anthropomor- 
phic tendencies of the former led the popular imagination, and popular 
forms of speech, to ascribe to each a .se])arate existence and definite 
individuality ; and the same tendency led them, in all the supposed 
mutual relations of these personages, whether in their functions in the 
moral or physical government of the world, or in mythical tales, and dra- 
matised histories, to de]n‘ct them as living and acting in the same way as 
ordinary men. This gave rise to those fabulous stories to which the 
poetry of Greece and Imlia has given so great celebrity, and has pre- 
.sented in such a variety of picturescjuc forms. 

2. The Egyptians, as we have already shown, saw in the daily and 
yearly course of the sun the most striking manifestations of the Divine 
Being, and on this foundation they constructed their religion.* The 


Vol. i. p. 319. 
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Babylonians and their disciples the Assyrians, saw these manifestations 
in the stars of heaven, and their worship therefore assumed the astro- 
nomical and astrological character by which it was distinguished. The 
primitive Arians were not sufficiently learned to construct any similar 
system. The manifestations in which they recognised the divine power 
and adored its attributes, those which they personified and on which 
they founded their mythology, were purely atmospheric phenomena, " 
giving fertility to the soil, the direct action of the sun on vegetation, the 
winds, mists, clouds, thunder and rain. Thus we find in the Vedas, 
among the divine personages to whom worship is addressed, Ushas, the 
dawn, the luis of the Greeks, the Ostara of the Germans ; the two 
Asvins, personifying the twilight of the morning and evening, the origin 
of the Greek Dioscuri ; the Maruts, the winds, whose worship still 
prevailed in the primitive times of Greece, especially in the Athenian 
'I'ritotiatores, a name that almost recalls the Vcdic Tritsu ; the Gand- 
harvas, or celestial horses, who represented the rays of the sun, and 
gave the name and the first idea of the Grecian Centaurs. 

Among natural ]dicnomena, the primitive Arians were especially 
struck, as we see in the Vedic hymns, with those that seemed to reveal 
a strife in nature, an antagonism between two phenomena or two op- 
posing ])rinciples, such as the struggle between day and night, between 
the sun’s rays and clouds or fogs, the lightning rending the cloud and 
letting loose the fertilising rain; and they were naturally led to liken 
these physical phenomena to that strife between good and evil in the 
moral world, that must become evident to everyone who has lived long 
on earth. 

From the oliscrvation of these phenomena of strife and antagonism, 
and the attempt to bring them into agreement with the ])rcconceived 
idea of unity in substance and principle, added also to some remains 
of the teachings c)f the primitive revelation as to the ancient enemy of 
mankind — the tempter, the rebel against the Almighty— sjming the first 
germs of the doctrine of dualism, esj^ecially develoj^ed among all Avian 
races, and in later times the entire basis of the religious system of the 
Iranians. The existence must V)e admitted of two principles eternally 
at variance in the world, emanating though they do from the same 
original — principles on whose antagonism tlepeiul the life and duration 
of the world. In the Vedas this became the combat of India the lumi- 
nous, with Vritra, the dark ; among tlie Iranians it was tigured by the 
contest of \hura Mazda with Aiigro Mainyus (Ahriman), wliicli the 
reforms of Zoroaster made of primary importance. With the Greeks 
it became the battle of Apollo with the Python, of Jupiter with the 
Titans, and in the ancient flibles of Italy, that of Hercules with Cacus. 

It is to be found, in fact, in an infinity of mythical tales among all Indo- 
European nations. 
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3. External forms of worship, and especially sacrifice, played an im- 
portant part in the religion of the primitive Japhetic races. Sacrifice 
they considered the work, par excellence^ Kratu^ so much so that it was 
itself considered to participate in the divine nature ; it comprehended 
the rites, the offerings, and also the hymns and prayers; and in these 
hymns are found both dogma and moral. 

The Vedic rites in their primitive simplicity seem to have preserved 
intact the sacrifice of ancient ages precisely as we find it among the old 
Pclasgi of Arcadia,* and the chief features of this rite have lieen pre- 
served in the later ceremonies of all pcojile of the race. The head 
of the family erected in an elevated ]')lace, whence it could be seen 
from afar, a rude altar of pieces of turf {cespites, among the primitive 
Romans f), or a stone with a large base, {p'lwa prithulmdhna)^ under 
the open vault of heaven. 

This altar, destined to be the seat, dhasi^ of the Deity, consecrates 
the place where it stands, a place called Vedi^ surrounded by an en- 
closure, the origin of the Hfisrog of the (Greeks, [.ending a pastoral 
life, and subsisting on the produce of his flocks, the Arian consecrated 
his altar by anointing it with clarified butter {/i(i 7 .ds)j and then on his 
knees {mdadjtmva), or erect with his hantls stretched out towards 
heaven {uttaiiahasta)^ he addressed an invocation to the Deity [kavani), 
singing extempore hymns. Wood was then ])laccd on the altar, the 
fire was lighted, both the symbol and substance of by rubbing 

together dry branches of trees {arani). The worshipper then elevated 
in a wooden cup {tchamasa potra)^ the Sonuiy the divine beverage, the 
drink of the god of battles, that animates his courage and indames it 
almost to madness. This was the fermented juice of the stem and 
leaves of the ascUpias acida^ used instead of wine in a land where the 
vine is absolutely unknown; it \vas even then called vittaSy “the 
desired,” whence came viniim; in later times the Arian tribes, who 
arrived in more favourable climates, substituted for it the juice of the 
grape, and Soma, worshipped as one form of Agni, gave rise to the 
Dionysus of the Greeks, d'his licpior {indu) was thrown as a libation 
into the fire, and consumed as an offering {prayasy or vadja). The 
oblation offered was of butter {ghritay or ltavis)y of curdled milk 
(dhadhi)y of grains of barley [dhana)y and of cakes {Icarambha). For 
ordinary occasions these simple offerings sufficed, and it was only in 
solemn ceremonies that blood was reejuired in sacrifice; victims were 
then taken from the herds, cows or goats; but the highest offering, the 
most solemn, is that of the noblest of all domestic animals, the sacrifice 


* See Maitry, Ilistoire des Religions de la Grke AntiquCy vol. i. p. 182. 
t In this way were still constructed, in the time of Pausanias, altars 
to Zeus Lycaios and Zeus Claries, in Arcadia. Ransaniasy viii. liii. 9. 
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of the horse {asvamedhas\ and this continued in use among the Scan- 
dinavians down to the time of their conversion to Christianity. 

The burnt offering was accompanied, as we have already said, by 
prayer, a hymn interpretive of the symbols, a hymn of praise [stouti)^ 
adding a spiritual to the material offering. This had been taught by 
Vach (the Latin Vox)^ the sacred “ speech,” the “ Word,”* the “ first . 

* In using the e3||:)ression “ Word” for the Vach of the Rig Veda, 
and in other places for the llonover of the Zend Avesta, it seems neces- 
sary to point out how far it is considered tliat the Christian doctrine of 
the Word {Logos)^ as contained in the New Testament, is foreshadowed 
in these ancient religious works, and what is the connection of both 
with the “Mcmra” (Word) of the Targum and the “Wisdom” of 
Solomon. 

Vach^ or Sarasvati^ the Goddess of Speech, the Sakti^ or female form 
of Rrahma, to whom frequent hymns are addressed in the Rig Veda, 
seems to have been worshipped as an audible manifestation of the 
Deity, corres])onding to the Avalokitcsvara^ or Kwan Yin, the Sakti 
of Amiiabha, of the later Buddhists — “the manifested voice (of the 
Deity).”* 

The Honcrjcr of the Zend Avesta seems to have had much the same 
character as Vach, but to have been considered the “ Word,” or com- 
mand, of the Deity employed in calling creation into existence, and 
was therefore the “Creating Word,” or the “Word Creator.” 

The Wisdom {Chochviah) of Solomon, as the idea is first presented in 
the 8th and 9th chapters of the Book of Proverbs, and afterwards 
more completely developed in the book called “The Wisdom of 
ISolomon,” ajqiears to be an attempt to define an intermediate, or 
mediating power between (iod and man — a divine teacher and instructor 
to lead man to God, or an attempt to personify the action of the Deity 
in the moral world. 

The Mevira, or Word, of the Jews — an expression first employed in 
the Targum of Onkelos —is one of the phrases so commonly substituted 
by the Jews for the name of God in all that related to the relations of 
the Deity with man. 

The Logos of the Greek and later Hebrew philosophy was used in 
a double sense: one as Reason, “the immanent word,” Xoyoj,' trthd- 
Oeros; the other, “the emmeiative word” — the Word, properly so 
called, Xdyoff Trpo^opticdf. The one prepared men’s minds for the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit, the other for the manifestation of the 
Son of God. 

All that is tnie in the philosophic doctrine of the Logos has been 
adopted and embodied in the Gospel of St. John. 

That the worship of fach in the early Vedic ages was a dim fore- 
shadowing of the true doctrine of the Logos, and that this conception 
was still further developed in the llonover of the Zend Avesta, can 

* See the translation of The Confessional Services of the Great Cotn* 
passionate Kwan Yin, by Rev. S. Beal. Journ. R.A.S. Vol. ii., 
part ii. (New Series.) 
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of speaking beings,” the “treasure of prayer,” whom one of the hymns 
of the fourth inandala of the Rig Veda celebrates in these magnificent 


hardly be doubted, especially as the idea, adopted by the Buddhists, 
and interwoven with their creed, apart from and antagonistic to all 
Christian influence, has retained such a powerful hold on their minds 
that to this day words meaning “ Glory re to 'ruE maniees ted 
Word ” may be read over the doors of nearly all the Buddhist temples 
in China and Japan. This Buddhist ascription jnaise to Kwan-yin 
is Naino Kwan-shai-yin Pt(sah^ i.e., “Glory of the Bodhisatwa Kwau- 
shai>yin.” Now shii-yin is the phrase which the first translators of the 
Gospel of St. John into Chinese designed to employ as ecpii valent to 
the of the Evangelist; and the word kiviut, although commonly 

rendered in the active voice as “he or she who beholds,” is really the 
equivalent of the Sanscrit Aralokita^ that is, “ the manifested.” The 
whole phrase, therefore, which the Cliinesc ignorantly inscril)e on their 
temple-gates and tablets is, “Glory be to the manifested W'ord [or 
voice], Bod/iisatiCa,^' where Bodhisatwa implies a Supreme Being in a 
human form.* 

The connection of the Wisdom {Choc/imak) of Solomon with this 
W'orship of Vacli and Ilonovcr is remarkal)le and interesting, es])ecially 
when it is remembered that Solomon’s fleets were in direct comnuini- 
ealion ndth the East, and when a com^iarison is mnde of the hymn in 
the text with the Sth and 9th chapters of Brover1.)s ; though, as jnight 
be expected, the doctrine in the latter is purer, and bears evidences of 
the acquaintance of the writer with divine revelation. In these pas- 
.sages Wisdom is anterior to C reation, and witnesses, but takes no part 
in the act. Her “ delights were with the sons of men”; her office to 
guide and direct mankind to choose the belter ])ath. 

The JMevira of the Targtim does not seem to have had any connection 
with this Wisdom; but the adoption of the phrase certainly conlril)uted 
to the sjiread of the Alexandrine doctrine of the Zegcj*, which, at any 
rate in Palestine, apj.wars to have embodied the idea of an outward 
mediator between Ojd and man— of the Angel (T the Covenant. 

In the preface to St.John's Gospel the Evangelist adopted the current 
phrase, stripped it of all false philoso[)hic doctrines, and clearly anU au- 
thoritatively defined the truth, — who and what was the Word, Creator of 
the world. Mediator for man, manifestation of God. He thus brought 
into full light that truth which had been dimly and ])artially perceived 
by the fathers of the human race, and stamped it with the impress of 
divine revelation. 

There are few more interesting points of contact between the primitive 
faiths of mankind and revealed truth than the adoration of Wich by 
the early Arian triljcs of India, of Ilomwer hy the Zoroastrians, the 
conception of Wisdom by Solomon, of Mcmra by the 'I'argumist, of 
the Logos by the Alexandrian philosophers, and the final testimony of 
the apostle to the germ of truth contained in each and all of them ; and 

* Communicated by Rev. S. Beal, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, author of translations of the Diamond Sutra^ Great Parameta 
Heart Sutra ; of the Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim, Fah Ilian, etc. 
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words : — “ I am queen and mistress of riches, I am wise. . . . He who 
is V)orn, who breathes, who hears, feeds with me on this sacred food. 
He who knows me not is lost. Listen then to me, for I speak words 
worthy of belief. I speak good things for the gods, and for the children 
of inauu (men). Whom I love I make terrible, pious, wise, bright. 
... I traverse heaven and earth. I exist in all worlds, and extend 
towards the heavens. Inkc the wand, I breathe in all worlds. My 
greatness extends beyond this world, and reaches even beyond heaven 
itself.” 


Skctiox V. — Traditions of ttif Creation. 

I. The Japhetic tribes, before their dispersion, wx*re already pos- 
sessed of a cosmogony ins])ired by the ancient traditions of early ages, 
and resembling in many resiKCls the Riblical narrative, altered, how'- 
ever, by the pantheistic notion that substitutes emanation for creation, 
and considc'i's matter as a part of the divine substance. 

One of the hymns of the loth Mandala (b(K)k) of the Rig Veda says, 
“Nothing that is was then, even what is not did not then exist.” We 
give the hymn in the beautiful version in Max Muller’s “Sanscrit 
Literature” (p. 5^4): — 

Nor aught nor naught existed; yon briglit sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof oulstretclicd above. 

What covered all? what sheltered? wdiat concealed? 

Was it the water’s fatliomless aliyss? 

Then w'as not death— lieiuc, there was naught immortal. 

Then was no confine betwixt day and night ; 

The only f)ne breathed breathless in itself. 

Other than it there nothing since has been. 

Darkness then was, ami all at first was veiled 
In gloom jirofiuind, — an ocean without light. 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Ihirst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came Love upon it, the new^ sjn-ing 
Of mind — yea, ])t>cts in their hearts discerned. 

Pondering, this Ixmd between creatcil things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth, 

Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven? 


it can hardly be doubted that this is one of the shattered fragments of a 
primitive revelation. 

It will therefore be understood, that in using the expression “Word” 
in the text it is intended to convey the idea that there w'as among these 
ancient people a true, though much misunderstood, belief in the Word, 
the Son of God, the Creator of the w^orld, the Mediator between a pure 
and holy God and His erring creatures, 
voi.. ir, c 
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Then seeds were sown, and mighty power arose — 

Nature below, and I'owcr and Will above. 

Who knows llie secret? who proclaimed it here? 

Whence, w lienee this manifold creation sprang? 

The gods iIiemsL'lves came later into being. — 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 

He from wliom all this great creation came. 

Whether II is will created or was mute, 

The Most High Seer, that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it, — or perchance e’en He knows not. 

This is the same statement, under a form less anthropomorphic, 
and more metajihy-'iced imleed, as that at the ctmimeiieement of the 
77i€Ogony Hesiod — *Mn the beginning was t/haos, ne\t the Farlh, 
with its broa<l bo^om, the immoveable hmndatinn of all beings; the 
vast Tarlani.-, in I’ne <K[)tli ot Us aby-'s; and /.inw the most beautiful 
of all the immoi ial go«ls.” In oiu' <;f llie rru»'tl poetical of the ehoruses 
of Aiist(^l'lianes we lead •“ Hark ( luiO'. and night exi'-ted, and in the 
beginning dark b uTn ^ and d'ai taru-» ; but neither k.arlh. nor Air. inu' 
Sky were then. Ikloiv all, in the intiiiiie circle of l.relm*'. the black- 
winged night p>o»la'-ed an egg, not brooded t»n, wlieiua: in lime sprang 
I.ove, [lareiU of de>ire. {.eating; it' ba' k with it - gilihal wing'- liki* the 
whirls of a leinj-e-'t. Joined with lh<; <i:iik and re -llc''' ehao-^ in the 
depths or’l'arta.rii', ii jiio.b.iced Iteav-.-n, the se.i. <Mitb, and the deathless 
race v'f llie immortal go.i>.‘' A', we si e, tliei t. lota*, the legend of the 

cosmogony receive*! by die pi imit iv e | aphetie face, w itli the eita umsiance 
of the priiuorfiial eiiaos - imelf an emanation from the divine substance, 
whence as a new emanadon "prajig thi' organi-^ed world wascaniid 
will] them by die lii'oe^ who cinigiated fioni die eoininon eeiilie b’olli 
into ( Ireece and int<' India. 

2. 1 1 wa-. the ^allle with the tra*l!tion of tlie thhige, which evidently 
held an important phn e in the iegeii'ls of the [.nnhti\«- Japhefie people 
in Tiaetria. d he following i-. the tiaii'lallvm by M.ix Muller t a 
Sanscrit poem of die age immediately follow ing the \ edic jHTiud, 
called the Satape.tl’.abralmiana ; 

“To Mann tiny brought in the morning water to wash. As ihev 
bring it with then hand', for the w.i''hiiig, ,i lish e<<nus into the hamls v)I 
Manu as soon a.- he h.id w a^hed hini'i If. 

“He spoke to .Maini the wv)id, ‘Keep me, I shall ]>reservc thecd 
Manu .said, ‘ brom wliat w ilt thou pie.-^erve me?’ 'I he li.-'h sai<l, ‘ I he 
flocxl will carry away ail ihc'e ercatuio. I shall preserve thee from it.’ 
* How canst th»/U la- kept.'' sai<l .\lami. d he Imli |■(•J)lied, * As long as 
we are small there i.^inuch de'.truelion for u*'; iuh swallows ti'.h. hirst, 
then, thou mu'.t keep me in a jar^ If I outgrow it, dig a ln»Ie and keep 

• AviSf 693 — 702. f A«/«jc/7V lAUraiitrCy p, 425. 
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me in it. If I outgrow this, take me to the sea, and I shall be saved 
from destruction.’ 

** He soon became a large fish. Tie said to Manu, ‘ When I am full- 
grown, in the same ycitr the flood will come. Ihiild a ship, then, and 
worship me; and wlieii the flood rises go into the ship, and I shall 
preserve thee from it.’ 

“ Manu br<night the fish to the se.a, after lie ha<l kept him thus. And 
in the year whicli the fi'-h had pointe<l out Manu had built a ship, and 
worshipped the ^l^h. Then when the flood had risen he went into the 
sliip. 'file fish came swimming to him, and Manu fastened the rojie of 
the sliip to a horn of tlie fish. The fish carried liim by it over the 
northern mountain. 

“'file tisli sai<l, ‘I liave preserved llice. Hind the ship to a tree. 
May (lie water ih)t cut thee asunder wliile tliou art rm the mountain. 
As the water will sink ihoii wilt sli«le d(»wn.’ Manu slifl down with the 
water, and this is calle<l the Sl.»)>e of Manu on the northern mountain. 
'The Mood lia<l carried away all these ercalnres, and thus Manu was left 
there alone.” 

Manu (lien was saved ; and then he oife-rc'd the sacrifice, to lie “ the 
model for all future generaii(ms.” Hy this -.urifice he obtained a 
daughter, named Ida, or l!:i, who bec.anu* suj)ei naturally the mother of 
humanity. Maim received the title of “ Father vd mankind” 

and his mime e\en became their generie aj>]»ellation for men. 
who are called ii/'ii'y.i, “ de->cendanls of Manu;” and Manu 

means “ ilie intelligent l»eiiig, Man.” 

'file (ireeks had two difleiint tiaulilions as to the deluge which de- 
stroyed primitive humanity. With the tusi was comua ted tiie name of 
( )gyges, tlie liisi king of Attica, an entirely mythical j'crsimage, who is 
lust in mist of ages; Ins nanu* even is derived from the {•rimilive desig- 
nation of the deluge (.Sanscrit itJty'.'u}. U was reported that in liis time 
all the eoimtrv was c«ncretl by the deluge, and llial llu‘ waters reached 
even to the heavens, and that he esc.iped in a vessel with some eom- 
])aiu<ms. 'The second liadition is the 'riiessalian story of Deucalion. 
Zeus having resolved to de-lroy the men of the age of bion/e, whose 
crimes ha<l excited liiswialh, l>em alion, by the advice of rromelheiis 
his father, coiislrueted an ark, in which he took refuge with his wife 
I’yrrha. fhe deluge came; the ark floated above the w alers lor nine 
days and nine nights, and was at hist left stramled on Mount I’arnassus. 
Deucalion an<I ryrrha came out, olTered a sacritice, and repeojded the 
world, according to the orders of lupilcr, bv casting behind them the 
/fo/ra of the airth^ that is stones, which were clianged into men. This 
(ireek tradition is worthy of notice, as,J^ike that in the Hook of (ienesis, 
it records the moral cause of the catastrophe— the destruction of wicked 
men, which the Iiidiau legend docs not allude to. 

^ C 2 
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Among the Celts in Great Britain there was a similar tradition. 
“The first misfortune,” says an ancient Welsh poem,* “ was the over- 
flow of the IJytin-llion^ or lake of waves, and the occurrence of a 
general inundation [iHrtvdd)^ by which all men were destroyed, with the 
exception of Dwyfan and Dwyfiich, who saved themselves in a vessel 
without sails; by them the island of Britain was re])eopled.” In the 
Scandinavian Edda, the three sons of Borr, (^din, Vili, and Ve, graml- 
sons of Bure, the first man, kill Vinir, father of the ice giants, from 
whose body they make tlie earth. Blood runs from his wounds in such 
abundance that all the race of giants was destroyed, except Begelmir, 
who saves himself in a shi]) with his wife, and repeoj)les the earth. 
The Lithuanians, the one of the Japhetic races \\h«>se language has 
sustained least alteration, related, before their conversion to Christianity, 
that the goil I’lam/imas, seeing the earth full of disonlcr, sent two 
giants, Wandu and Wejas (water and wind), to tleslroy it. They over- 
turned everything in their rag<.' ; only a few men saved themselves on 
a mountain. Tiniched with eoinpassi<m, Lram/imas, who was then 
eating some of the nuts of heaven, let fall near the mountain a nutshell, 
in which men took refuge, and which the giants dared n<jt touch. 
Having thus escaped this <iisnster, mankind afterwards dispersed. Only 
one very old cou])le remained in the country, and they were in distress 
at not having any children. Prnm/imas sent a rainbow to give them 
hope, and told them to d.inee on the ty* ihe ctirth^ for the Litliu- 

anian legend employs her(.‘ the same e\pres.-.ion as that of l)eucalion. 
'file agird couple jumped nine times, ami the result was nine couples, 
who became the aucest*iis of the nine Lithuanian tribes. t 

We See that each of the Japhetic races, who, stalling from the 
common centre of Bactria, di>pers<Ml themselves over the earth in 
various directions, has added to the groumlwtu k of the original tradition 
ornaments more or less jmerile. But the groundwork, in s])ite of all 
additions, remains the same, and contains all the essential features of 
the Biblical narrative, — a deluge <lestioying the human race as a punish- 
ment for its sins, e\cej)t one righteous man, chosen by Brovidence to 
escape with his family from tliis disaster, and to rejjeojile the earth. 

* Mykyrian, Avilhcoloyv of W’alcs^ vol. i., p. 59. 

t llANUbli, ShnviscJic lMytholoi^u\ p. 234. 
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SiXTION I. — TiIK a RIANS AI IKK I’lIK KmIC.RATION OF THE 
WkSTF.RN rRlRF-S. 

1. I'm-: eniitjration towards the \ve>t of those Ja[)hetic tribes who 
were to form tlio inhabitants of lCuro]ie was not tlu* work of one day, 
or tlie result of one siuj^le exodtis. It was brought about gradually, the 
effect of the increase of numbers among the Arians ])roper, who, stopped 
toward the east by almost impassable nu)untains, jnished by degrees the 
various ^"avana tribes westward in tlie only direelion in which free and 
open space for new tlwellings could be found. 'I'here came a time, how- 
ever, when this emigration, at first gradual and j^rogressive, was suddenly 
hastened by some cause uidcnown to us, ami when all wlio remained of 
tliose tribes wlio became ancestors of the nations of Kurope set out all at 
once to seek their fortune, leaving the Kastern Arians in sole possession 
of the fertile lamls, the first settlement of their race. 'Idien it was that 
the Iranians descended from thecoKl, elevated valleys of the llelourtagh, 
where they^ had been shut uji, and finding tlie road ojien, returnetl to 
the more favouralde climate of Hactria. d'hen it was that the Arians 
of both one and the other Inanch extende<l themselves beyond the 
limits that had hitherto contained all the primitive Japhetic tribes, and 
occu])ied, t«i the north, .Sogdiana, from the Oxus to the Jaxartes, and to 
the south, the province specially calleil Aria by the classical geographers. 
This great movement took place .about 3,000 years before the Christian 
Era. 

2. The period of the return of tli|; Iranians toward their primitive 
dwellings, and of the first expansion of the Eastern Arians beyond the 
frontiers of Bactria, is represented in the popular legends of Iran, 
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collected by Firdusi in his “Book of Kings” by the mythical reign ot 
Djemshid (Yima Khaeta), already mentioned in the books of Zoroaster. 
Djemshid is the personification of Arian society, now beginning to 
assume a more ])erfecl organisation than before, to improve its agri- 
culture, to build large cities, and to organise religious worship, but 
^.with an increased Icvaning to naturalism, for the Iranian legend, ani- 
mated by the spirit of Zoroastrianism, reproaches I)jemsliid with having 
tarnished his glory by tiie establishment of id(datry. 

Immediately after this e]ioeh, the Iranian tradition, which, although 
it has assumed a purely faljulous form, must la* fouiuleil on historical 
basis however much altered, places a foreign con(|iiesf, and seems to 
point to llic time when the first Cusliite miipire at Itabylon, founded by 
Nimrod, had extended its dominion by forte of ann>. over the country 
inhaliited by the Arians, as in later limes did some of the Assyrian 
kings. It is, in fact, only an event this kind tliaf can l)e alluded to 
by the mytliical Arab coixiueror, Zohak, tin- ^angiiinarv tyrant, cor- 
rupter of manners, tlic teacher of a lnon'^trous and ol>scene religion, 
against which all the moral instinct-^ of the Ja|»lutic tribes revolted; 
that Zohak, who, like the IMio iiieian Moloeh and the Adar Malik of 
the Sepharvaim in ('haida a, re<|iiired a siicee^don ('f human vietims to 
feed the two serjienls coiled on his diouldeis. 

but the reaetion of the jiroper geniu> and (»f tin- sentiment of Arian 
indejicndence was not long in breaking out, and ihrowing off the yoke 
of tlie llamite Babylonians, “'fliere was at I^paluin ’*(!), runs the 
Iranian legend, “a man who ha<l two young -on-, very handsome in 
face, and endowed with all goo<l natural gift-. ( Mie day these vmmg 
men were seized, without the knowledge of their father or of their 
family, and killed, to feed with llieir brains the serpents of Zt)hak, 
The father’s name was Caveh ; he was a I)Iaek-njilli, and was working 
at a forge in front of liis Iiouse when lie was told that Id- children had 
been taken and put to death. lie at enua^ left his forge, aii'i in his 
distress traversed the city, carrying the leatlurn aj>roii with wliieh 
smiths protect their clothes from lire, 1 lis cries .and lamentations re- 
sounded throughout Ispahan, and drew a larg(' bodv of men lound him. 
The inhabitants of Ispahan, tired of the cruelly of Zohak, rose in 
insurrection in a body, with (’aveh the sinifli at their head, and 
hoisted his leathern ajiron on .a pole as their stamianl.” 

Having con(|uercd Zohak and his foreigners, ('aveh plaecal on the 
throne Feridun (Thraetaona), grandson of njenishid. We have cpioled 
this legend, the production of a Moslem author of the eleventh century, 
who has removcfl its scene to Ispahan, the* Ber.sian cajiital of his own 
time, not because it is really JiistoricaJ, but because of llic importance 
it as.sumcd at a later period ; for when the Sassanidre had overthrown 
the empire of the l*arthian.s, and had re-cslahliiihcd the religion of 
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Zoroaster in all its purity, they adopted, in corn mem oration of this 
tale, a leathern standard encrusted with gems, wliich they called “the 
standard of Caveh.’* It W'as used only on solemn and important occa- 
sions, when the king himself took command of ihe troops. It was 
regarded as the Palladium of the monarchy, of the nation, of the 
Zoroastrian religion. Its capture by the Arabs at the battle of Cadesia 
at once brought about the rout of the army f)f Vezdegird and the 
destruction of the Persian monarchy by the arms of 1 -lam. 

3. Almost immediately after the <leliverance of the Arians from the 
tyranny of Zohak, under the reign of this very Feridini, w-ho is as 
mythical as all his predecessors, but who in all |irol)abilily represents 
an hist(.)rical epoch, Iranian tradition places the commencement of the 
longdasling and constantly renewed struggle of the Arians again. 4 t 
the 'Furyas, or 'I'uraiiiaiis, that is the rgru-linni-h races, cliietly those 
of the 'Furkish l)ranch. We have already had occasion to speak of the 
early ])ower of the 'I'liranian lril.>e^, or Scvthiaiis of Asia, *' to whom 
the usually well-informed historian, |u-lin, assigns 1,500 years of 
dominion over a great part of the continent of Asia. Wc have also 
already spoken of tlu ir ancicju civilisation, so long misunderstood, Vait 
now ])arlly clucidaled by modern science; a strange and incomplete 
civilisation, markc«l by gro>s Sab.eism, by llamitisin. similar to that 
which now characterisi's the greater part of the rgrian races, and is 
especially prominent among the F'inns, — jtcculiarly materialistic ten- 
dencies, an absolute want of all moral elevation, but, at the same time, 
an extraordinary develojuuent of certain branches of knowledge, great 
progress in some ]K)ints of material civilisation, whiKt in others it 
remained (piite rudimentary ; that civilisation, in fact, to which the 
populations of the 'Figro-l'.u])hraies basin of Aimcnia and Susiana 
owed tlieir system of cuneiform writing. The chief divinity these 
peo[)le worship])ed was the great serj)ent, employed by Zoroaster as the 
emblem (jf Abriman, the evil spirit— the sorjxmt called .Afrasiab in the 
Iranian legend, and that seems, in the ancient 'Furaniau or Median 
language, to have borue the name of Farrursarabha. 1' 

The Iranian traditions cidlecled in llie “ lh»ok of Kings,” and in the 
Zend Zonxastrian l)oidcs, represent the war between the Arians and 
Turanians as a contest betwteii hostile linnhers; and, in kict, as w^e 
have .shown in our First chapter, :J; the Ugro- Finnish races must, ac- 
cording to all appearances, lie looked upon as a branch, earlier detached 
than the others, from the Japhetic stem. Hut the war for all that 

♦ Vol. i., p. 343. 

+ See OrPKK i', Rapport d Af. li Alinistrc dc T Instruction puhliqut\ 
Paris, 1857. 

X Vol. i., p. O2. 
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was not the less bloody and destnictivc. It was a religious even more 
than a national war, and it assumed the former character especially after 
the time of Zoroaster. It was, moreover, to .some extent forced on 
them by circumstances, for the habitations of the Arians and the Turyas 
bordered on each other; the irrcsistilde tendency to migration impelled 
them both in the same direction, and they both aspired to the possession 
of the same fertile and hivoured lands. Confined to the rugged plains 
to the north of the Arians, the great mass of the 'ruranian tribes 
coveted the fertile valleys of llactria, and wished to drive away those 
who inhabited them. Westward, one of their trilies descended into the 
district now called Kiirdi.slan, into Media and Siisiana; and just in that 
direction it was that a branch of the Arians advanced, when the increase 
of population forced them to (‘migrate. It was nortliward, in Sogdiaiia, 
following the course of the jaxartes, and westward, in iMargiana and 
Hyrcania, lliat the Arians and 'I'uryas first came into contact and into 
antagonism; and, in fact, it is in tliese regions that tlie Iranian legend 
places the commencement of the struggle, and shows us the Turanians 
as having at first the advantage. 

4. To this period of the Arian history — between the period of the 
migration of the western trilies, who went off to settle in lOurope, and 
the division of the eastern tribes into two great branches, one of which 
advanced towards Media and Tersia, wliile the other entered India — 
belong the oldest portions of the Vedas. 'I’hey evhibit to us a state of 
.society still resembling that of earlier ages, and the same religion. 
The population, however, i.s rajiidly increasing, the cities are enlarging ; 
agriculture is being developed— i.^ Iirogiessing, and tending to supersede, 
at any rate partially, the [lusloral mode of life. 

A hierarchy is growing up in their society, classes and orders arc 
being gradually estalilislied, not yet, however, developed into castes 
with iinjiassable bounds, jirofes-iiuis are generally hereditary, but it W'as 
still possible t<j pa^s from (Uie to the other, 'flic elasNe?> arc those of 
the priests, warriors, and agriculturists, the latter sometimes divided 
into shepherds and laliourcrs. These are the three orders that the Zend 
Avesla recognises among the Iranians, belit.'ved in later times to have 
been the desecndaiUs of tlie three son-> of Zoroaster; and. Herodotus 
mentions them as recognised by the }V•l^'^i:TIls of bis day. * In India the 
spirit of Hrahminism and the result of the eioujiiest r.^ised these ancient 
Arian classes into caste.s, the three superior castes, whilst the conquered 
Ilamile jiopulation were divided into the Dasyus and Sudras, and 
were looked upon as inferior and contemptible. 

* Her. i. 125. 
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Section II.— Zoroaster. 

1. At this period we must place the great religious reform among 
the Iranians, the credit of which is attached to the name of Zarathustra 
(splendour of gold), beHcr known under the llellcnised form of Zoroaster. 
All ancient writers are agreed in assigning a very high antiquity to 
Zoroaster. Pliny places him 1000 years before Moses (and this appears 
to be very nearly his true date); ilermi])pus, who translated his books 
into Greek, placed liini 5000 years before the siege of 'I'roy; Eudoxus, 
6000 years before the death of Plato; Xantluis of Lydia, only six cen- 
turies before Darius I lystaspes, the Acluenieniun. 

Modern science, following the learned lalxjurs of Eugene Buriiouf 
and M. Spiegel on the original Zoroastrian V)Ooks, acquired with so 
much flifficulty in Tndia by Anquetil-Duj)crron, now arrives at the con- 
clusion, in which Spiegel and ( )|)pert both agree, that though it is 
impossible to fix [)rec.isely the date of the founder of the religion of 
Dualism, it was certainly a very remote one, allhougli far from reaching 
the fabulous antiquity of llermippus ami luidoxus, ami that all apj^ear- 
anccs woukl place him in the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth century R.C., 
just at the period where he was placed by Pliny. 

2. \Vc know nothing jio^iiive of the life of Zoroaster, hut that he 
was the introducer of the religious doctrines tliat hear Ihs name. His 
country even is unknown ; Init, at any rate, the district where he taught, 
and where liis doctiine lir>t gained success, is fixed by the concurrent 
testimony of the Zend Avesia, of classical writers, and of Mahomotaii 
authors. It was in Pactria, then gt)verned by king Ilystaspes (Zend, 

Persian, 6V/.'-4?.f/), sun of Aurvadaepa in I^ersian 

writers of the middle ages), sou of Kava U(;rava (Kai Khosru), son of 
Kava Us (Kai Kaus), son of Kava Kavata (Kai Ko])ad), founder of the 
dynasty of the Keanians. 'I'lie middle-age Persian writers, giving the 
last ecliocs of the juijndar ami entirely mythical traditions to which both 
Pliny and Euhulus had in former times alluded, ascribed tt:> Zoroaster a 
long series of ])rodigies and miracles without end. When thirty years 
of age he received his mission from Ornui/d himself, who held converse 
with him in a mounlain cave, to which he retired for twenty years. He 
then repaired to tlie court of llystasjws, whom he converted by a 
display of his miraculous ])ower, ami before long all Hactria profcsscil 
his religion, with the exception of one portion of the Arian pojiulation. 

The reft)rmer was finally killed during an invasion of the 'ruranian.s, 
irreconcilable enemies to the new worship, who threw themselves into 
Bactria, took the eaintal by assault, and proDned the fire temples. 
This legend, however, was not the only one current in ancient times. 
Other stories, not less authentic, invested Zoroaster with an entirely 
di/ferent character, making him out a sort of Moses, a political as well 
as a religious leader. 
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Trogus Pompeius, ^vhom, unfortunately, we know only through the 
abbreviation of Justin, and who was, of all the classical historians, the 
one distinguished by the most discriminating and accurate criticism — 
who was also particularly haj^py in his choice of sources of information, 
and was possessed of marvellously varieil erudition, said that Zoroaster 
himself was governor of the Ixiclrians (proba])ly after the death of 
llystas]')es), and that he ]U'opagatcd his new failli by force <-)f arms, and 
attem])ted to im])ose it on the otlier Arians l)y coinjiie^t. 

3. The story of the life of Zoroaster is thus enveloj)ed in darkness, 
which will j)robab]y always remain impenetrable, and leave to us nothing 
of the Iranian legislator but his work. 'Tins was great, elevated, and 
worthy of profound admiration. 'I'he doc liine of Zoroaster is, without 
doubt, the most Mieee.-'''ful effort of the unaided human mind in the 
direction of ^jiiritualisni and ]nire metaph\>ieal truth, on which his 
religion was founded, by the mere force of natural reason una^sisti'd by 
revelation ; it is the })ure-.t, tlie noblest, and of all the creeds of Asia, 
or of the ancient uorld, the neaie^l to truth, with the i.-\ception, of 
course, of the Ilelirew faith bascl on its divine revelation. 

It was the reaction of the mo>-t noble iiotiml-^ (jf the Jaj'hetie race 
— of tlic race s|)iriltia] and pliilosophieal beyond all others of the sons 
of Noah — against naltiralistie panthei''m, ami polytlteism its natural 
coiiscr|uc‘nce, wldi.h had been gradually inirodueed among the Arians, 
and Itad obliterated^ the reeolleetion of tlie primitive revelation. Thus 
Zoroaster, in his indignation against p(»lytlieisjn anti idolatry, applictl, 
by a reasoning similar to tliat of ibe llelnew j'rophels and the old 
fathers of the (dmreh, the iiauu-T of the divine perxjiiages of the Yedic 
religitni to evil spirit-^. 

d'he gods ofTliat religif)n, became; demons; the two most 

important, Indra ami Siva, became the ministi rs of tlie evil ])rincijdc. 
Ztjronster, in his religious doi irine, teiuleil to pure- inonotlu-ism. He 
rose alnuisi to the K vel «»f this tloetrine of elt-rnal tinlh; but having 
nothing to rely on i>ut the unas>,ivted ]H>wers of his t)\vn naison, having 
no supernatural revelation to guide him, he failed to comprehend the 
almost insoluble jjroblem of the origin of e;vil. 'I'his was the rcjck on 
which he sjjlit, and he wa.s driven to the unfortunale idea of dualism. 


Skction hi. — ' ritK Rki.khon ok Zoro.astkr. 

1. Thk religion propagated by the Hadrian legislator is called Maz- 
dcism, or “ Universal Kmnvletlge.” It was revealed by the “Excellent 
Word, j:)ure and efficacious’’ — the worfl that Zoroaster has conveyed to 
men, and which i.s “the good law.” 'J'hi.s law was called the Zend 
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A vesta, I^aw and Reform,* for Zoroaster always represented his doctrine 
as a revival of what had existed among the Arians in primitive times, 
before the invasion and tyranny of Zohak. 

The Zend-Avesta, a collection of all tlie writings on Mazdeism, and 
attributed to Zoroaster, comprised in the time of the Sassanida?, who 
were most zealous jirofessors of the Zoroastrian religion, twenty- one 
Na^kas, or bo<.)ks. The greater part of the work was hjst during the 
severe persecutions of the professors of the ancient faith by the Moslem 
con([uerors of Persia. One only of the books has l)een preserved 
entire; this is the Vid;evadala, “the law against demi)n>,” called in 
rersian Vendidad. 

The Ya(;na and the \'is])ercd are collections of fragments. The 
V’endidad, the Varna, and the Visjiered together, constitute the collect 
tion termed X’endidad Sadeb Another collection of fragments forms 
the \’esht Sade. These are all that remain of the Zoroastrian boi^ks 
in the original Zend text, but there still is extant a translation of a 
work of the same origin, treating on the creation, the Ihindehesh, in 
die Pehlvi, the ordinary language of the greater part of I'cihia under 
the Sassanian kings. 

Undoubtedly the stale in which the text of llie remains of the Zend 
Avesta has reached us is not ohler than the time of tlie Sa'.sanida', 
when the ancient Zoroastrian law was written with a new alphabet, and 
was, in conserpience, subjected to a transeri])lion similar to that of the 
Penatcuch by Ivra. d’his text undoubtedly shows evidences of inter- 
polation and of alteration. Hut the basis ami the essential jKtrts may 
be attributed to the highest anti(juity; this may bi* proved by the 
language emphjyed, the Zend, the ancient idiom of Ikictria — the one of 
the lndo-1uiro])ean languages nearest ti) the juimiTTve form, much 
nearer, for instance, than the Persian of the Aeha:menian cuneiform 
inscrijUions. 

These fragments are not the wink of Zoroaster himself, but they are 
of venerable antiquit v, and bear the true impress of the sjnril of his 
doctrine. Modern critici-'m has almost admitted that the Galhas, or 
songs, at the end of the Yai,-na, may be the production of the legislator 
himself, as they liave an archaic character and a beautiful simplicity, 
not found in other fragments ; and in them all the fundamental doctrines 
of his religion are distinctly emineialed. 

2, d’he Zoroastrian doctrine ]n)silive!y rejects the idea of emanation 
for the origin of the world. Some passages, where there may appear 

♦ See Hadc/s Essnvs^ p. 120, and note to Ponskn's /V«nv, 

etc., 2nd Eng. cd., vol. iii,, p. 474, where the name is given as move 
correctly Avesfii Zemi^ contracted from Avesta^u-Zemiy “Text and 
Comment.” — T r. 
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to be a trace of such an opinion, are the result of a subsequent corruption 
of the text ; and critics have been unanimous in refusing to admit them, 
as being contrary to the essential and original spirit of the religion. 
The doctrine of creation is, on the contrary, <listinctly taught in very 
many passages, and thus a great gulf is fixctl between the teaching of 
Zoroaster and all other ancient beliefs, as it admits no pantheistic ideas. 
The creation Mas the Mork of Ahura Mazda (Onniizd), “the vvase 
5]/irit, ” called also the holy spirit (Cpcnta maynius), the good ])rinciplo, 
represented by light, by the sun, by fire, that was called his sou ; this 
is the true (lod of the Zoroastrian religion, he whom the legislator 
would have believed in as (.)ne, as the Sovereign Master of all thin^^s, if 
the hard problem of the origin of evil had nut intervened to check the 
fervour of his tendency to munolheism. 

“I invoke, 1 celebrate,*’ says the Vacua, Ahura Mazda, brilliant, 
resplendent, greatest and best. All-perfeet, aII-])owerrul, all-wise, all- 
beautiful, all-j)iire, sole source of true knowledge, (»f real hapifmess ; 
him Mho h.ath created us, him mIio hath f«)rmed us, him M'ho sustains 
us, the M isest of all intelligences.” * 

Creator of all things, ( Irniu/d is himself uncreated ami eternal. He 
has had no beginning, ami will have no end. lie accomplished the 
M'ork of creation by pronouncing the “ Speech,” the “Creating, pre- 
existing Mord,” IfouiK’cr.-f Um with regard to this very remarkable 
doctrine, si) very nearly approaching the truth, m’c imisl quote the text 
of the Vai^na itself: — 

“Zoroaster asked .Ahura Mn/da: 

“‘Ahura Mazda, holiest spirit, creator of all exi'^leiit worlds, the 
truth loving ! Mdiat wn.>, O Ahura .Mazda, the speech existing before 
the heaven, before the Mater, before the earlli, before the cow, before 
the tree, before the (ire, the son of .Ahura .Mazda, before man the 
truthful, before the Devas ami earnivorous bea-.ts, before tlic mIioIo 
existing universe, behue every goofl thing created by Aliura Mazda and 
springing from truth?’ 

“ '1 hen ansMcred Ahura .Mazda : — 

‘It M'a.s the z\ll of the Word Creator, most holy Zoroaster, I will 
teach it thee. ]*ixi-.ting behne tlie lieaven, before tlie Mater, l.»efore the 
earth,’ ” etc. fas before.) 

“ ‘ Such is the All of the Word Creator, mo^t holy Zoroaster, that 
even M'hen neither pronounced, m»r rceit<‘d, it is worth one hundred 
other proceeding ))rayers, neither promnmeed, nor recited, nor chanted. 
And he, most h<dy Zoroaster, who in this existing world remembers 

* Compare Ib.KECK’s 7'ranslation, Avesta^ from S^io^d's traitslation 
by B loco k, London, 1864; p. 26, 
t See note, p. 15. 
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the All of the Word Creator, utters it when remembered, chants it when 
uttered, celebrates when chanted, his soul will I thrice lead across the 

bridge to a better world, a better existence, better truth, better days.’ 

* ***** 

“‘I pronounced this speech containing the Word, and it accomplished 
the creation of Heaven, before the creation of the water, of the earth, 
of the tree, of the fuurfuoted beast, before the birth of the truthful, 
two-legged man.’ ” 

So also the famous and ancient “prayer of one and twenty words,” 
a form asciibed to Zoroaster himself, and which his followers had to 
repeat one hundred times each day, runs thus : — 

“ Like the Word of the Supreme Will, so also its effect is ])roduced 
only because it comes from the Truth. The creation of all that is good 
in thought or deed in the world belongs to Mazda, and the kingdom 
belongs to Ahura, whose own word has made him the destroyer of the 
wicked.” 

3. This is indeed an elevated doctrine, a great reform, approaching 
closely to perfect truth, an<l tending directly to absolute monotheism. 
Zoroaster, howe\er, strangely fell aw’ay from, abru].)tly slopped short of, 
the doctrine of the diviiu* unity, wliich .seems to be the necessary con- 
sequence of the idea of ()rmu/.<l. 'I'hc proldem of tlie origin of evil is 
the most difhcuU of those neces.-sarily prcNcnting themselves to the mind 
that reflects on tiisl causes, and it is one iltal unassisted reason cannot 
solve. Philosojthy has always failed in the solution, d'he rcligicms .:)f 
the Jew ami fduisiian alone have been guided by Divine light to find 
the clue. 'riiis, as we have already said, was the rock tlial wrecked 
the religion of Zt»n)aster. 

Able to raise hiniself above th<*se natural phenomena, the contem- 
plation of wliich lield the first jdaee in pagan religions, and liad led the 
Egyptians, tlie Babylonians, and .\rians, into panllieism, and a.S'iigning 
the most important i)lace to morality and metaphysics, the (juesiion of 
the origin and existence of evil must have presented itself to the mind 
of the Baetrian religious reformer as a lormidalde and almost insoluble 
problem. His aspirations were loo high, too pure, to permit him to 
accept the monstrous solution that liad resulte<l from the panthei.stic 
systems of the banks of the Nile and of the Euphrates ; that which 
Heraclitus in later times revived among the Greek philosophers the 
fundamental identity of opposites, of good and of evil, differing and 
opposed only in appearance. It seemed to him eipially impossible that 
the God whom he conceived to be eternally good, ]>ure, just and per- 
fect, had created evil, and had himself introduced it into the world. 
Nothing short of the help of Divine inspiration could have enabled 
Zoroaster to solve this difficult problem, and this help was not given 
him. Left to himself, he was led astray by the remembrance of the 
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at first created six ** immortal HolnlSy' A mvacH'/ef/tiw (in Persian, Am 
shaspands)y who were — VoJm-Mam\ “the good spirit;*’ AsmmhisiOy 
“the pure better one:’’ Khsathsmuiiryoy “the powerful king;” Qpenta- 
armaiiiy “holy earth;” I/aui'i'iitaf, “the universe;” and Ameretaty 
“immortality.” Those who bear the names of the earth and of the 
universe are not themselves material creatures, but rather pure spirits, 
who were believed to preside over the existence and destinies of the 
material creation. 

Beneath these higher spirits came the Yiizatas (in I’ersian, Yzeds)y 
spirits of a lower order, who were distributed over tlie universe, and 
employed in the preservation of its various pnils, 'I'lie Vazatas, like 
the Amshaspands, were woi shipped l»y the Ma/.deans, but not in the 
fiame way that tliey worshipped the Deity; woishi]) was addressed to 
all beings whom they regarded as superior to man, as, for example, tlic 
stars. The adoration of these la^t hold^ but a small place in the Zend 
Avesta, but was largely develo[)etl under tlie Aeluemenian Persian 
kings. * 

Below the Vazatas were placed the /vrro-.v, the j)ure representatives 
of natural objects, celestial crcalures corresponding to tlie terrestrial, 
whose immortal ty]ies they were. The stars, animals, men, angels-— 
every being, in sliort — had its h’erver, to whom pra\eis and sacrifices 
were offered as to an invisil,)|i* protector, who watched Cl>n^tanlly over 
the welfare of the being to whom it l)elonged. When a man died, his 
Ferver remained in heaven, and therefore [trayers for the dead among 
the Mazdeists were addres-ed to the bervers of the dead. l*'iincral 
rites were celehrated in their honour, and the ten last days of the year 
were dedicated to them, 'blie greater and better a man becait^e, 
much the more juoserfnl was his h'erver. 

With this hittrarchy of heavenly .''j)irits was contrasted an exactly 
similar hierarchy of evil spirit, created by Ahriman ; each of these 
latter opposed and combat e<l the good work, the guardian work of one 
of the ministers of f )nnuz<l. As the good ]»rinei])Ie had six Amshas* 
pand.s, Ahriman O]i|)osed to them six Darvands. 'flu* tirsi of them is 
Ah')'?ua7i()y “ilie evil spirit;” the second, Auder, the Indra of the 
Vedas; the third, the Siva worshipped in India, subsequent to 

the time of the Arians of the Wdic age; the fourth, XaMUyaSy another 
personage of the same sort; the fifth, Turil-y “darkness;” the sixth, 
Zaric^^ ‘ poison. ” 

The opponents of the Vazatas arc the Devas (in Persian, iyws\ 
demons, who iiossc.sserl the same powers for evil that their antagonists 
had for good. By them the first man was led astray, and subjected to 
the degradation that Ormuzd desired to repair by the revelation of the 
Zend Avesta. 'I'he special mediator was, however, not Zoroaster, 
although it was through him tliat Ormuzd sent his revelation; the 
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Bactrian legislator never assumed the character of a prophet inspired 
by the ^Vlmighty, or preteiuicd to a participation in the divine nature. 
The Mediator was Mithra, whose origin is not clearly explained in 
what remains of the Zoruastrian books, Init who seems to have s])rung 
from Ormuzd, ancl to have been consubstantial willi Inm. Mithra had 
driven Ahriman, who is represented l)y a serj>ent w'itli tw'o legs, from 
heaven. Mithra was the guarclian of men during life, ainl their judge ' 
after death. 'J'lie functions •)f Mithra are e>]»ecially enlarged on in the 
later books; l)Ut his name, Itis title, “victorious,'’ and his high position 
in the Ma/alean faith, unijiiestionahly belong to tlie most ancient phase 
of this religion. And as everything was arranged in hostile pairs, 
Mithra liad his douhle and adversary in the creation of Ahriman, 
Mithra “ tlie e\il M ilhra,” who laboure<l t(j destroy all hisbeno 

liceiil W(jrk. 

6. 'file belief in a future state of rew'ards and ]»unishments is clearly 
extuesse<l in the Zend .XNesta, though in)t much in «lelail ; j)njbably the 
subject was treated at greater length in the books tliai liave l.)cen lost. 
Souls that in their lifetime have yielded to the seductions of evil cannot 
pass the terrible biidge ( hinvat, to which they were conducted on the 
day following the third night after their <halh. The gi.uxl successfully 
jiassed it, conducted by the hea\enly ^'a/alas, and enteiing the eternal 
world, join ( )iniu/.d and the Am.shasj)ands in tlieir ak'ode, where they 
are seated on thrones (jf g<dd. 'i'hese glorified spirits became knmidablc 
enemies to tlte Devas. 

7. The morality of Ma/.«leism was pure and simple; it wms the 

Ijuslness of the faithful W(.)r.shij)per of Onmi/.d to strive against evil in 
nil it! forms. Now tlie o<:cuj>alion most favourakde to tlte a.ccoinpli.sh- 
ment of this vajcation was iliat of agrieulturc. d lie juiest, llie warrior, 
and the agriculturi.st are the strongest supports of Mardeisni; but 
among all who were favoured by Ormu/d, the agrienhurist was the 
first, “lie is a holy man," says .\hura Mania, “who has huill an 
liabiiation on the earth, in whieli lie maintains tire, eat lie, his wife, his 
children, and flocks and herds. He who makes tlie earili ])roduce 
liarley, who cultivates the fruits of tlie soil, cultivates purity; he a<l- 
vanees the law' of Ahura Ma/tla as much a.s if he liad offered a hundred 
sacrifices.” 'i'he nioial rules of the Zend A vesta are often of the 
greatest delicacy, and in it there is especially to be remarked a ju'ofound 
horror of lying, and an allowance of material pleasures. ^ 

Jhit it is surprising to fiml in some jiassagcs great \Vneralion expressed 
for some animals, especially for the cow' aii<l the dog, and great aversion 
to some objects, chiefly human corpses; these are not allow'cd either to 
be burned or buried, on account of the great respect felt both for fire 
and for the earth, they are to be abandoned to birds of prey in en- 
clo.surcs set apart for the purpose. This is still the custom among 
\^L. II. D 
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the few professors of Mazdeism, who yet remain in Persia and 
India. 

If, liowcvcr, closely examined, the slranj^cst contrasts in this religion 
arise from its fundamental doctrine, dividing the world between the 
empires of Ornuizd and Ahriman, adjudging all the various beings of 
creation to be either absolutely good or aljsolutely bad in themselves,'^ 
•Useful animals, corn, pasturage, water that refreshes and quenches the 
thirst, fire that assists in ]>resevving life, are held to be sacred, as the 


* The ideas of the Persians of a later perifxl as to Alirinian are 
admirably embodied by Sir \Valua Scott in llie following little poem; — 

“ Dark Ahriman. whom Irak still 
Holds origin of woe and ill ! 

When, bending at thy shrine, 

W e view the world with troubled eye, 

Where see ue 'neath the exleiuled sky, 

An empire matching thine? 

“ If the benigner 1‘uuer can yield 
A fountain in the de>erl (iehl. 

Where weary pilgrims drink ; 

Thine are the waves lliat lash the rock, 
riiine the tornad<»*s deadly '^hc»ck, 

W liere eonnlless navies sink ! 

“Or if He bid the ''»'il dispense 
balsams to elieer the >'inking sense, 

II on few can they deliver 
From lingering pains nr )»ang intense, 

Ked fi'ver, spotted pestiKaiee, 
d’he arrows of thy tpuver! 

“ Chief in man’s I'osom sits thy sway, 

And fre(|uenl, while in words we pray 
llefore another throne, 

AVhate’er of specious f u in be there, 

'I'he secret meaning of the prayer 
Is, Aliriman, thine own. 

“Say, hast llioii feeling, sense, and form, 

'I'liunder thy \oiee, lliy garments storm, 

As F.a^^lern Magi say? 

Wdlh sentient soul of hate and wrath, 

And wings to sweej» thy deadly path, 

And fangs to tear thy prey? 

“Or art thou mixed in Nature’s source, 

An cvcr-r)perating force. 

Converting g»)od to ill; 

An evil principle innate. 

Contending with our belter fate, 

And oh I victorious still ? 
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productions of the good spirit. Noxious animals, on the other hand, 
are looked upon as the assistants and creatures of the evil principle. 

The strangest consequence — one not perhaps formally exi)ressed, but 
everywhere understood and supposed, and wliich lias been admirably 
illustrated by the learned German translator and commentator of the 
Zend -A vesta, M. Spiegel — is, that death changes, in this respect, the 
condition of every creature. Ahriinan, in causing the death of those’ 
vdio have received life from Ormuzd, is the conqueror, and remains 
master of the body, then an iminire ohject; and the reverse is the case 
when Ormuzd, or his subjects, cause tJie death of one of the creatures 
of Ahriman. 

From this it follows that religious worship consisted only of prayers, 
offerings of lloma juice (the same plant as the Vedic Soma), and the 
jirescrvation of thesaere<l lire. Sacrifices with blof)dshed are unknown, 
because, though animal food was not alisolutely forbidden to the 
Mazdeans, it could not be to them an act of ])icty to destroy one of the 
creatures of Ormuzd, and one of his enemy's they could not ofl'er. 
Herodotus,* however, do>cribes in detail sacrifices with bloodshed 
among the I’ersians of his time, ami he was generally \ cry well informed 
on the subject of their religion. If thi^ ])raclice did prevail at that 
period, it was a departure from the original sjiirit of Mazdeism, and in 
contradiction to the strict jueecpls of the Zend Avi'sta. 

8. “ The customs,'’ says 1 Ierodotiis,t “which 1 know the I’ersians 
to observe are the following: — they have no images of the gods, no 
temples nor altars, ami consider the use of them a sign of folly. This 

“ Howe'er it be, disjuite is vain, 

Gii all without thou hoKbst thy reign, 

Nor less on all w ithin ; 
l\ach mortal passion's fierce career, 

].o\c, hate, ambition, joy, and fear, 

'I'lioii goade>t into sin. 

“ Whene’er a sunny gleam appears, 

'I'o brighten u]> our vale of tears, 
d'hnu art not distant far; 

’Mid such brief solace of our lives. 

Thou whetl’st our very bamiuet knives 
'I'o tools of ilealh and war. 

“Thus from the moment of our birth, 

Long as we linger tm the earth, 

Thf)U rul’st the fates of men ; 

Thine are the pangs of life’s . last hour, 

And — who dare answer? — is thy power, 

Dark S[>iril! ende<l Z/bv/Z” 

Talcs of the 07/W<vx— “ The TalismanT 
* Her. i. 132. t Ibid. i. 131. 
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comes, I think, from their not bclicvinj^ the gods to have the same 
nature with men as the Greeks imagine.” The fundamental spirit of 
Mazdeism was, in fact, a lively horror of idolatry.* Ormuzd is some- 
times represented on the monuments of the Acha.menian kings hovering 
over and protecting the sovereign, cxaclly as the figure of llu, or 
As.shur, was drawn by the Assyrians ;t but the image is not an idol to 
'which worship was addressed, an«l, moreover, its employment is a 
departure from the strict prece])tsof religion, one borrowed from another 
W'orship and a foreign custom. The only repre.scntation of Ormuzcl 
admitted within the sanctuaries by the Zend Avesta, and permitted in 
worship, was fire, because this was considered as j^erfeclly pure an<l 
almost immaterial. 

• From this arose the adoration of the sacred lire, though the Maztleans 
did not adore the fire itself, l)ul considered it merely a representative of 
Ormuzd. The only temples of the Ma/dean religi<-)n were the Afesh- 
or fire temples, where a [)ile was constantly kept burning, carefully 
attended, and surr(ninded by priests divided into two classes, .\lobeds and 
Herbeds, w ho performed there liturgic sei N ici s. Stjine /or«)a>lrian monu- 
rtients represent the ligure of ( )rnuizd apjK:aring in the midst of the llame. 

9 . d he books of the Zend Avesta contain \ery curious traditions as to 
the first origin of all tilings, remarkable for their [)recision and for their 
agreement with the 1511 -heal narrative. Zt-roaster, like Moses, divides 
the creation of the \isihle uni\er.>e into six period-^. ( )rnui/d, with the 
aid of the Amsliaspands, brought all tilings out of nothing. This is 
the .story as given in one of the remaining fragments ; “ In forty-five 

days I, ()nnu/<l, with the .Vmshaspands, iiavi> worked well; I have 
made the heavens. 1 then crh. hrated the HdJuiuhar, and gave it the 
name of Uah-McJio'cnni."' I-knh gahanl-ar is a “ gathering of lime,” 
an cjioeh. Ormu/d ctnUimies “ I ce-lehrated Mtdio.sht'rcui (the second 
ejioch). In si\i\ -five (lays I, ( irmn/d, ha\e worked well; I made tlie 
water, and then celehrated the gahanhar, and gave it the name of Cnih- 
MidiosJicm.'' And llien follows in the same poem, and with a similar 
formula, an acc(»unl of the four other ejioGis. “ In seventy-five days 
I, Ormuzd, have worked well; I have made the earth.” 'I'liis is the 
(dih-Pttcslii:ni. “Ill thirty daV'' I, Ormu/il, have workeil well; I have 
made the trees.” d his is the “ In eighty days I, 

Ormuzd, have worked well; 1 ha\e made the animals.” This is the 


* d’his was the distinct issue raised by the Greeks after the retreat of 
Xerxes, when Mardonius desjiatched his ambassador to the Atbenians. 
d'heir reply was — “ .So lotig as the sun keeps his present course we will 
never join alliance with Xerxes. Nay, we shall ojiposo him unceasingly, 
in the aid oj those ^^ods and hetves lohovi he has lii^ht/y esteemed^ 
whose honses and whose images he has burnt with fire'' Hek. viii. I43. 
t Sec Vol. i., p. 453 . 
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Gah-Mcdmreh. “ In seventy- five days T, Ormiizd, have worked well; 

I have made man.” 'I'liis is tlie Gah-namcspthmcdinn, A festival was 
appropriated to each of these epochs, and the last was that of the 
“long sacrifice, of the perpetual sacrifice.” 

We have already said that the Zoroastrian religion expressly taught 
the doctrine of the fall of man caused by the temptations of the evil, 
spirit.* The Bundehesh thus relates the fall of our first parents: — 
“Ormuzd speaks of Meshia and Me^hiana (the first man and woman); 
man was, the father of the world was. Heaven was his destiny, on 
condition that he should be humble of heart, that he should do the 
work of the law, that he should be ]Hire in his thoughts, pure in his 
words, pure in his actions, and that he should not invoke the Devs. , 
At first they said these wools, Dlrmiizd has given us water, the earth, 
the trees, animals, the stars, the moon, the sun, and all good things 
that come from a ])ure root ami bear pure fruit.’ 'fhen the Lie entered 
their thoughts, altered their dispositions, and said to them, ‘ It is 
Ahriman who lias given water, the earth, the trees, animals, and all 
that lias been meutioned.’ d'hus it was that in tlic beginning Ahriman 
deceived them with regard to the I)evs, and to the end this evil one has 
sought only to seduce them, by believing this lie they both became 
Darvands, ami their souls will be in the infernal regions until the resur- 
rection of the body. 'I'he Dev who told this lie became more bold, 
presented himself a second time, ami brought them fruits, which they 
ate, and, in consequence, of all the innumerable advantages they en- 
joyed there remained only one.” 

The Ihindeliesh reciirds also the tradition of the Deluge. To chastise 
the crimes of mankind, and especially of the abominable race of the 
Kharfesters, or wicked beings /nr 'rashter, the Creator Spirit, 

and the Yze<ls caused it tt> rain’ much tliat tlie earth was covered 
with water uji to the height id a man. All the Kharfesters died in 
this terrible deluge. 


Si'XrioN IV. — Sr.rARATioN ov thf. Arians. 

I, A KF.T.ir.iors reform so thorough aud important as that of 
Zoroaster could not be effeclevl with»)iil consideralOe resistance. Thus 
the Oriental histories of the life of the legislator and the testimony of 
classical historians agree in saying that his religious doctrine niet with 
determined oppo.>>iiion from a part of the Arians, which culminated in 
severe struggles and religious wars. But whence came this resistance? 
The Iranians seem to have very early adopted all the principles of 
Mazdeisrn, whicli ucre probably in accordance with their natural ten- 


Vol. i. p. 10. 
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dencies ; moreover, the reformer sprang from ann^ng themselves, and 
this was one strong reason why they shouhl rally round him. His 
opponents were probably found among the tribes who conquered India, 
tribes among whose priests the germs of the pantheistic tendencies that 
gave rise to Hrahmanism had already appeared. In fact, we believe 
that it may be established by a number of decisive proofs, that the 
reforms and jn eaehing of Zoroaster were anterior to the great emigration 
by which the two great liranches of the Arians, uj) to that time living 
id the same country, were sep.arated, and each took their own route, 
one westward, the other east ward, in search of new habitations. 

When, on the one hand, the 1 ‘ersian legi-nds about Zoroaster, which 
are certainly at any rate partly historical, repre.sent his chief and most 
persistent enemies as jiricsts of Indo-Arian tribes, called brahmans, by 
an anacJironism ea-^ily understood and reelified ; and wIumi on the other, 
we find the hymns of the Rig \ ed.i jioining maledictions on 1 )jara(lashti, 
or Zoroaster, and calling him the eiuany of the gods, we are le«l to the 
opini<ni sustained by competent sclmlars, that the schism caused by the 
Zoroastrian reforms, and the religiitus tjuarrols that ensued, were the 
proximate cause of the final separation of the Arian lril>es int<^ Iranians 
and Indians, and of their migration in .niuIi oppositi- directions. 'I’hi.s 
view is moreover geiurally admitted now, e\en by Max Miillor, who, 
however, does not admit the idt nlilicalion of the I )jaiadashti of the 
Vedas with Zoroaster, as a'-.serted by Wc^lergaard, Hang, and Oppert. 

2. 'riie tribes faithful to the \'edic religion, ami hostile to the reforms 
of Zoroaster, seem to liave had tlie worst in the struggle that took 
place on these (pieslions of (hu trine and w«ir>hip. 'hhey were, in fact, 
compelled to evacuate Ikielria, the oiiginal habiialion of their race, 
which remained in the exclusive j)o.-.'>e''si»)n of their adversaries, and to 
retreat in a boily to the other side t»f the Hindoo Koosh, whieli some of 
them had already ])assed, on the side of Altoek, to oeeiipy the country 
to which they gave the name of Aria, d henee they advanced towards 
the south-east, and successively i*ceupied I’arojianisiis, I )rangiana, ami 
Arachosia, and penetrated into the nortliern part of the valley of the 
Indus, whence tlieir dominion, after contests lasting iock) years against 
the Hamite population.s, extended in the end over the whole of the 
Indian peninsula. 

From that time, sejiarated by the steep mountains of the Hindoo 
Koosh, the deserts of Carmania, and the inhospitable wastes of ( ledrosia, 
the two sections of the Arian race did not for many ages come into 
contact; in this relative i.solation the differenees in the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the races in their religion, and in their languages, constantly 
tended to a wider separation. 

3 . The Iranians, followers of Zoroaster, occupied liactria, Sogdiana, 
and Margiana, where one part of their tribes remained; others, con^; 
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pelled to emigrate by the increase of population, directed their course 
to the southwest, crossed llyrcania, and invading Media, Susiana, and 
Persia, drove away without dirficully the primitive (Tishite inliabitants, 
described in the Iranian legends as black men with short, woolly hair, 
and entered the fertile part of Carniania, where the city of Vezd became 
one of the principal centres of Ma/dean worshij). 'I'hcy even, in the. . 
first rush of their emigration, pushed on further, and as we have already 
seen,* they descended the 'figro-Kuphrates valley, about 2,400 years 
B.C., and possessed themselves of Habylon, where an Arian dynasty 
reigned for 224 years. 

4. The Vendidad Sade has preserve*], in its tii>t chapter, a docu- 
ment of great anli(juity and of great interest on tlie subject of these, 
first migrations of the Western Arians. 'I'liis is a list of the countries 
successively occujiied by the Iranians on their way to l\:r>ia ; in each 
of these lands a new obstacle i.s rai'^ed up by' Ahrinian to comi)el the 
worshippers <d ()nnuzd to seek a new abode. Under this mythological 
and legendary form we may follow, stej) Ijv step, tlie extension of the 
domains of the race, who left colonies behind iheiu in all llic countries 
they traversed, whilst the main l.)o*ly still con->iantly advanced to the 
west, 'i he starting point was the Aiyaiieni Vaedjo, that is, as we have 
already established in the Inst book of this tlie plateau ol 

Pamir; the cause of suffering that drove the Iranians thence, was the 
cold that became in.sujijiortable, ‘‘as there were there ten mouths win- 
ter and two mouths only of summer.'’ I heir .see*.md ]i] ace of sojourn 
was the laml of Sughdha, that is, Sogdiana ; and ilie evil that Ahriman 
raised up there, was au epi/amlic disease, which rage<l among the docks 
and herds of the Iranians, who nere ^lill sliepluixK. The Mazdean 
worshi}) was organized tliere, and therefore tlie land was called 6n/i, 
that is, “ the s;inctuary of tire,” and in later limes the words Sogd and 
Paradise became synonymous to the /oroastriaiis <»f Persia. Their 
third halting place was the land ul Muni, tlie Margiana of the classical 
geographers, and its capital city is still ealh'd Merv ; Aliriman there 
stirred up “ wars and robheries,” evulently on the part of the 'Turyas, 
whose tribes bordered f)n this lenilory, 'i'he finirlh stage was the fer- 
tile land of baUlidi, Pactri.n proper, “the land of high l)annors,’’ that is 
the scat of royally ; this happy dwelling became ere long infested with 
insects and poisonous plants. The fifth place of st>jtnirn was the land 
of Nisaya, the Nisiva of the classical geograpliers, in the north of 
Parthia, and there the evil spirit raisetl up ‘•unbelief.” 

This is the first indication we liml in the text of tlie religious quarrels 
that brought about the schism among tlie Arians. The sixth halting 
place was the land of Haroyu, “ricli in waters”; this is the Aria of the 


Vol. i. p. 351. 


t Vol. i. p. 21. 
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Greeks, the country where now is the city of Herat ; Ahriman there 
caused hail and famine. Their seventh stai^c was Vaekerela, where 
Daghaka is situated, and here the Book of Kings places the birth of 
Rustem, the great Iranian Hero, for the town of Du.diak is the capital 
of Seistan. Fresh religious troubles, more serious than before, are said 
to have broken out here. Tlie eighth station was the land of Urva, 
which is believed to be (.'abut; the Iranians were here exposed to the 
devastations of the baiKarous tribes of the neighbourhood, ddic ninth 
place of sojourn was Kinienta, wliere Vehrkana was situated, that is the 
country of Kamlahar, where was the city of rrgimdub; Ahriman there 
introduced unnatural crimes, so severely ])lmi^hed by the law of 
^ Zoroaster. 'J'heir tenth abode was tlie fertile region tjf Ilarakaiti, Ara- 
chosia; Ahriman there introduced, among part of tlie peo|jle, the 
imjjioLis custom of bin ying their dead. 

We find here a new trace of religious di'^sensioiis, and tliis on one 
of the most essential ]U)ints that divide<l the Indians and tlie Mazdeans. 
Arachosia must l)e, moreover, the scene of th(! final schism between the 
two' liranches of the F.isiern Arians, for from tlience tlie tribes who 
reVielled against /oioastrianism passed into the hasin of the Indus, 
which was separated from them only liy a chain of mountains, d'hc 
Vendidad Sade now follow s die steps of the Iranians, who henceforth 
remain alone. But after having conducted them to their entry into 
Persia, it ends liy a description of the man h of tlie Imlian .Arians into 
the Hapta Hindu, the Sapta .Sindliu of the Vedas, “tlu* land of the 
seven riveis,'* the preM.‘iit Punjaul), and tlieii to the borders of the ocean, 
at the mouth of the Indus. 

Their eleventh halting place was Hatumat, the country watered hy 
the river Ilihneiid, the l'd\ niainler of the classical geographers; Ahriman 
tlicre gave rise (o “ crimes of magic.” 'Fhe Iranians, as we see, liave 
resumed their inarcli westward, 'flieir livelfih abode was tlie laud of 
Raglia, that is the north of Media, where all aneieiU geograjiliers |)laco 
tlie city of Khagt's, now Key, near Teheran ; the text here mentions 
the appearance of fredi inlidels, evidently referring to tlic alterations 
which the doctrine of /(Uoiister underwent in Media, as we shall see in 
the succeeding elia[)ter. 'flie thirteenth lialting jdaee was tlie land of 
Kakhra, ajiparemly the Kliorassan of our days, here Ahriman intro- 
duced the abominable custom of burning the dead. 'I’he fourteenth 
halt was made in the di'-triet of Varena, near the monnlain now called 
Demavend, south of the Caspian Sea, and here Alirirnan made them 
suffer from the ravages of tlie 'riiranian tribes, and iiillicted sickness 
on their wmiieii. i’liere was born d’linetana (ihc I’ eridun of the middle 
age Persian traditions), the .slayer of the noxious seqient, Afrasiab, 
and this im mediately jireceded their entry into the land of Tran, pro- 
perly so called, f)V Persia. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MEDES AXD THEIR EMPIRE. 

Chief Authorities. 

Classical Writers: — ;lIeioflutus, Bf>ok I.- -Diodorus Siculus, Book II. 
luiscbius, Chronirles^ Book I. Cluij). xv. 

I Porks of kl/odent Scholars on the History of the Medes : — Volney, Chro- 
uoloyie d' Heroilote., viii. ; I)e Saulcy, Memoire sur la Chronoloi^ie dcs 
Em fires de .Viu/ie, de liabyloue., et if Eehiitaue,, Baris, 1S49 ; (>ppcrt, , 
Raffort a M. le Mi)iistre de T Instruction Puhlii/ne, Baris, 1857; Max 
Dunckcr, Ccschiehte der Arier in der alten Zeit^ Lcip/ii;, 1S67. 

Works 0/ Modern .Sr/elars on the Median Lanyitaj^y and IPritin::^:- - 
Wc^teri^aard, in the Me moires de hi SoeiAe des Afftiquaires du Noif 
1844; llincks, On the Eirst and Second Kinds of Persefolitan- 
II 'riling Dublin, iS4(>; Dc Saulcy, Recherches Analytiques sur les 
Inscriftions Cuncifortnes du Systime Baris, 1850; Norris, 

Monoir on the ,SVr////V I'ersion 0/ tbe Peliisfan Jnseriftion, London, 
'^Icuant, J.es Ecritures Cunci formes, 2nd cl., Baris, 1S64. 

Si'X'TioN I. — The Arian and Ttranian Medks. 

Ma(;ism. 

I. In Bensia ]n'(){)er, and in Carmania, which was only a dependency 
of the f(»nncr from the time of the first establishment of the Japhetic 
tribes there, the Iranians encountered no serious resistance from the 
primitive population, and remaincl masters of the country without 
beiiii^ disturbed by any opposition of im])ortance. It was not the same 
in Media. 'Bhere tlie Arian tribes had been preceded, as we have already 
seen, by the d'uranians, their constant enemies, from whose lany;uago 
the country took its name. I hese 'I’uranian trilK*s in Media formed a 
numerous and comjnict {.)opulatiun, whom the Iranians were unable to 
expel, and merely livetl as conquenu's among them. In such circum- 
stances the ancient national enmity between the Arians and the Turanians 
would necessarily become more violent than ever. 

At its first commencement in the North, this struggle became a Veli- 
giotis war, the Zoroastrian doctrines, believed in by the Iranian invaders 
of Media, icndered this still more inevitable, and still more embittered 
the strife ; the serpent Afrasiab was too like Ahriman for anything 
but implacable hatred to exist between him and t)rmu/d; that eternal 
struggle between the two principles, which Zoroaster Inul seen in the 
moral world, and on which he had based his religion, was thus trails- 
policed into the domain of real historical Dels. 
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2. Crushed beneath the first rush of Arian conquest, the Turanians 
of Media nevertheless recovered after a while, and resisted those who 
attempted to rule over them. The struggle, incessantly renewed, 
between tlie Iranians and the Turanians in this country, where the two 
hostile elements were so evenly balanced that neillier could drive out 
the other, lasted more than ten centuries, with great vicissitudes of for- 
tune. Unfortunately we have no positive history of the i)eriod, but the 
story, ihoiigli mixed with faldcs and poetic fictions, lias l)een preserved 
very clearly in the popular rersian traditions, so‘ admirably versified 
by Firdusi in his Book of Kings. This was the epoch of the greatest 
and most celebrated wars of the Iranians and Turanians; and tradition 
almost univez'sally lays in Media itself llie scene of the most brilliant 
‘episodes of this unending struggle. 

Those were the \Jays of the stirring but fibulons e\i>loils of KusitMii, 
of Kai Khosiii, and h'arruk h/ad, and of :iJl tlje legendary Iranian 
heroes. On many occasions Afrasiab gained the advantage over the 
Iranian warriors, and secuicd about to ilestroy ihcin ; condaiuiy, however, 
after more or less vii:i'>siludes, whh more or less difticulty, he was in 
the end subdued; again and again he renewed the liglil ; and wdien he 
W'a,s thcHJglil to be comjdelejy and finally cni.slied, he once more raised 
his head. . 

Wlron tile warriors of Adherbaidjan, and Irak Adjemy are no longer 
able to continue unaided the c<jnle-'l willi llu‘ >crvanls <>*r ,\rrasiab and 
lo irnnke head against ihem, they called for help <>n the Innoe.^ of h'ar- 
sistan, siuh as Kustem ; and iIu-m.* again crown with victory the arms of 
Iran. In all this tlicre. must be a nucleus historical truth ; more 
than <mce when the Iranians uf Media were nnsiicce.s.sfui in arms, and 
on tile )>oint of l.)cing finally crudied l>y tlie rnranians, they must have 
called to their help, an<l to the defence, l)ot]i of their nationality and 
faith, their brctliren, the Iranians of Tcr'^ia. 'I'lic piqiiilar legend ^how's 
that at the chzse of these ]>rolonged struggles the Iranians Iriumphed 
over the 'I'uraniaiis, and obtained the .suj’)reinaey, willmul entirely 
clestro) iiig them. This in fact was lire end of the war of races in 
Media; the 1 ratiians <lid not siiceei-d in destroying the national life of 
the 'I'uraiiian ])0]Hilatio;-is who had precede<l them, but fiircibly imjiosed 
themselves <;n them as a conquering and tloininant aristocracy. 

3. When, abrnii the temh ci-iitury n.t:.. Media began to take her place 
among the nations of the w'orld in history, in c«)nsequeiiee of the con- 
rpiestsof the iVinevite kings, w^e find the people divided into six classes, 
arranged in order of dignity, if not already formed into castes. Hero- 
dotus*" has preserved their n^mes as Magr, Ari/anli, Bus.e, Struchates, 
Budii, and Parelaceni. The first four corresjmntl exactly to the classes 


Her. [j. 101.] gives these tril^jcs in geographical order as 
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in the Arian society of tlie Vcdic age, and to those of the Persians as 
given by Herodotus* — those of Priests, Warriors, Agriculturalists, and 
Shepherds. Their names are i)urely Arian ; the first is the Persian 
Ma^us^ the Sanscrit Ma^^ha^ and means “ the great ones”; the second 
is easily restored to its original form of Arinzantus^ the men of Arian 
race; in the third we may recognise the I'ersian Sanscrit bhtidja, 

“natives”; and the fourth is the Persian ichiitnmvaf^ “dwellers in 
tents.” The two last classes weiXMiuite inferior and dcsjnsed, they were 
serfs belonging to tlie soil, and nomafls; lUidii is evidently the Per- 
sian Budiya^ [adsrri/^ti g’A’/v/*), and I’aretaceni, the Persian Baraitaka, 
“ nomads.” 'I'he BchisUm inscription in its Assyrian text, speaks of 
the “ Medes who luive no fixed habitations” as being despicable rebels, 
undoubtedly referring to these last. 

From the very niune of Ari/ami it follows that lliese inferior races 
were not like them, Arians; and the name of the agricultural serfs 
shows that they belonged to anollu r race wliom the Medes found in 
the country, and whom they considevc<l natives. In fact the two 
superior classes, 1 ‘ricsts ami Warriors ah)ne were 1 ranians ; they spoke 
amongst themselves, as Strabo informs U'^, llie same language as did 
the Persians, llaelrian> and Sogdianians: and tliis idiom must have 
been in Media a muI of arbtocrnlie language, like the Chaldieo- 
Turanian at Babshm, and aFo like hreneh among the Russian's of the 
present day. 

But tile mass (.»f the people, tlie agrieultural, inisloral and industrial 
classes rentained iiiirely 'rur.inian, ami letained their old I’ gro- Finnish 
language, tlie real language of the eounlrv, and >o largely predominant 
that in lalm* linu.'s tlie Persian king> llieni>elve>, tliough the representa- 
tives of the Iranian supremaev, atlmitud it into the uuml>er of the 
officially recognised language^ of their chanecries fur the Median pro* 
vinces. 

This is the language, iuult»ubteilly belonging to tlie d'urki>]i group, 
which lias lieeii recon.''lrueted liythe lain)ur^ol \\ Otergaard, He Saulcy 
and Norris. A large number «)f iii''erij>tiou>v have, been preserved in 
this longue, all tlinl are known at pre>ent belonging to the time of the 
Achieiiienian kings of Persia. It was written in a peeuliar fitrin of the 
Anarian cuneiform syllabic character, to be seen in the table in Book 
iv. p. 436 j N'ol. i.j. 

4. With sucli a mixed populatitui of two absolutely different c)rigiiis, 
as was established in Media, after religiiiiis wars, and wars of races, 
lasting for so many eenluries, it was impossible that the Zoroastriaii 

Paretaceni, Slruchates, Ari/anti, Budii, and Magi; in the text they are 
arranged in the order of their relative rank and importance. 

VUhR* i- 125. 
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faith which had been brought with them by the Iranian tribes could be 
preserved free from all alteration and admixture ; and in fact we find 
that the religious system of the IMedes was cpiite different from that of 
the Persians. 

The Median religion was Magism, so called because the class of 
Magi su])plied the priests. The name of Magism is very commonly 
ap})lied to the Zoronstrian religion; and this is due to a misunderstanding 
which first arose with the (Ircek authors, commencing with Herodotus 
who had travelled in Media, and not in IVrsia proj)erly so called; but 
it is entirely erroneous. All ancient historians agree that Cyrus, when 
he revolted against the Medes and subjected them to the Persians, rc- 
established the religion of Zoroaster, from which the faith of the 
Medes differed ; and, unlike that of the Persians, was no longer pure 
Mazdeism. , 

Darius, son of IIyNtas]>es, w ho must have been much lu-tter aerjuainted 
w'ilh these things than Herodotus, distinctly •'lati-s in the annals of his 
reign, engraven on the rocks at Pehistun, that llie Magi under Oomates, 
the fal>e Smerdis, w'lu) had for the nunneni gained the mastery over the 
Persian empire, had begun to substitute their religion b.u- that of the 
Iranian nation; and that he, Darius, uii his arci's>ion, overturned their 
temples and altars. In no one document renllv Zoroastrian, and of 
Persian or Paclrian origin, is there mention of the Magi as ministers C)f 
religion.* Lastly, we have alrea<ly shount that the first chapter of the 
Vendidad Sadc places the ruigin of serious lieri'sies in the Zoroastrian 
religif)!!, one of them tlie cu-'tom of burning dead l)odie-', in the land 
of Kagha and Kakhra, tliat is in Media. 


* JA'/ft'i/, a name used in the Pt.-iNian inscriptions for high priest, is, 
howewrr, deri\cd from ///'>/ i//\ “( hief of llie Magi,*’ and not, as in 

the French edition the author has concurred with Sj)iegel in believing, 
from XmaHopaiti . d his seems to be proved by the inscription from 
Naksh i Radjal), published by blaialin, i// yiv.w, ])lale cxc. 

Referring to the «lefeat of V alerian by Sapor, ( )rmu/d says, Shahpiihri 
malkdfi niiilkit Kiutr Runt tthu^iipuf u u 'lJturt'ut Runt ktu ti Ituttuittam — 
“I have made Sapor king of kings, the (desar of Koine, the Mobed 
and Herbed of Rome, J\>uRf ’x niu.xinttts (compare Hang,*.Sy/r//;/g- 
bcrirhit'ii^ i<S69}. 

A/tf^i^t/puf, the Pelilvi form of the Zend A[u;^upiiifi^ and the origin of 
the modern Mobed^ -Ntill retained at the time of this inscription the sense 
of high priest, though in lati r times used for priest merely. 

Miu^upuiti was evidently the Median, as Acdttdpuiti^ (whence came 
aiharpiit and hcrbcdA 'vas tlie Persian title, d lie Acha-meiiian kings 
assumed both; and in later limes, under the .Sas>anid:e, they were in- 
discriminately applied to tl>e priests of the pure .Ma/deaii faith, as it 
liad then been Ifirgotlen that the Median faith and priests had been 
schisinatical and heretical. 

t Page 40. 
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Very many valuable indications enable us to form an idea of what 
was the religious system of Magism. It w^as based on the dualism of 
Zoroaster; but with the intention of conciliating the oj)positc principles 
of tlie two constituent parts of the population, the Magi attempted to 
combine the worship of Ormuzd with that of Ahriman, with whom 
they very naturally identified the serpent Afrasiab, the god of the tribes 
of Turanian origin. Undoulitcdly, being the rir>t to hold the tloctrines 
of the Zar\anians, they considered these tw<j ojiposing principles as 
consubstantial ; and as emanations, both of them, from one sole pre- 
existent princijde; they considere<l them, at any rale, as did in later 
times the professors of the doctrine of Manes, as eternally equal in 
power, in the future as in the past, and that their antagonism, more 
apparent than real, wtmkl be unending. 

In Persia, ( )rinu/.d alone was adored, and Ahriman heldu]3to execra- 
tion. In Media, the good and the evil |)rineiple, Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
or more exactly, wlien sjjcaking of the latter country, Afrasiab, were 
both adored at the altars. Aiul, as was natural, the 'ruranian popula- 
tion was more inclined to wor-'liip their ancient national god than the 
deity of their Arian conquenus; and, therefore, in the popular w(jrshi]i 
Ahriman, or Afrasinl), took lueeedence of Ormu/d ; ju^t as it maybe 
remarked tliat among the ancient Finnish i)eople, as among the d’ariars 
of our days, the 'I'uranian race manifests a decidetl tendency -one cha- 
racteristic of their instincts — to worship chielly, with a sentiment of 
su|jerstiti()us terror, the powers whom they reganl as infernal, dark, 
and malevolent. 

From this p(»int of view, we believe M. Opj*ert to have been right in 
recognising the remains of Magism of the ancient Medes, especially in 
its 'ruranian tlevelo|)ment, in the strange religion ol the \ e/.itlis, or 
“devil worshi^ipers,’’ who are still to lie met with in Irak Adjeini, and 
in the north of Mesopotamia. They profess the dualism of Ma/deism, 
but Worship oidy the evil principle, because, they say, “worship has no 
other object but to apjiease the divine power; and that the good 
principle, perfectly good, indulgent, and kind, has no need to be 
appeased.” * 

Put thi.s was not the only important point on which Median Magism 
imported into Zoroastrianism doctrines which entirely reversed its prin- 
ciples. It is certain, provevl by evidence we have not sjiace to introduce 
here, that the Magi, like the Persians themselves alter the lime of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, that famous corrupter of their religion, had 
forcibly introduced the w-orship of the Paby Ionian Anaitis, and had 
attempted to combine Mazdean dualism with the polytheism of the 

* See the valuable information on this subject in Layakd's Xutti'ek 
anc^Babylon, 
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Chaldteo- Assyrians, whose dominions bordered on their empire. They 
introduced the worship of all the gods, placing them merely in an 
inferior rank in the scale of their conceptions, below Ormii/d and below 
the Amshasj:)ands ; the worship of the seven planets, too, under its 
precise Chalda,*an form, was largely developed among them. 

But of all the divine personages whom they l)ori'owed from the 
Assyrians, the one who held the highest rank was the great nature 
goddess, Mylitta, or Anaitis, who was identical with the “mother of the 
gods” in Phrygia, and with the Aslarleof the Pluenicians. We ref|uire 
no further proof of this than the large an<l very curious religious bas- 
reliefs sculptured on the rocks at Maltai, on the frontier of Media 
and Assyria, and those at ^’:lsili- Kaia. at the extreme limit of the 
. Median Empire in Asia Minor — bas-reliefs, both evidently the work 
of the same people, and which we do not hesitate to attribute to the 
Modes. 

The celebrated j^issage in Herodotus, in which he likens Mithra to 
the Asiatic A’enus, * eiuircly wrong if referred to Persia and to pure 
Zoroastrianism, may, perhaps, be correct if a|)j)lit.‘d to the religion of 
jMcdia; it would llicn explain how the Magi made the wbrship of 
Mylitta, or Anaitis, agree with what portion of the Zoroasirian doctrine 
they had still j)reserve<l, by supposing the mediator onanating from 
Ormuzd to be a female, or rather androgynous lacing, according to the 
light in which it was viewed, either Mithra or Mylitta. 'I'he sense in 
which the word “ Magic” has been taken .set'in> also to show' that the 
Magi w'cre specially addicted to the praetiet;s <jf sorcery and incanta- 
tions, so particularly huTiihlcn by the Zoroastrian religion. 'I'he first 
chapter of the Waididad Sade places the origin of these practices of 
sorcery among the Iranians in the land of lla.Uiinat, on llie borders of,, 
liilmend; and this j>art of (’armania is always nu‘Mli<.)ned, as well as 
Media, as tlie land of the Magi. 

5. When the tlynasty of lidkatirassu Imilt up tlic great territorial 
pow'er of Xineveli, Media was om: of the liiNi countries coiupiered. 
We have no statements tui the monumenl> to determine positively and 
precisely the dale fjf this con(jiu>t ; but, as we have already seen, it 
nui.st have taken ])lacc in the conr-e of the tenth century n.c., before 
the reign of y\ssliurna7ir|)al : and we have also seen that it W'as the 
policy of the Assyrians to rely ehiclly in that country on the 'Puranian 
edement, as heing more docile, more <lisposed hy nature to submit 
diecrfully to the system of alcsolute governinent })rcscribcd liy that 
policy. 

'Flic Ninevitc kings, therefore, always assisted in Media in securing 
the preponderance of the 'i'uranian element, and cm})loying it to iicii- 


♦ Her. i. 131, 199. 
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tralise the power of the Arian race, whose instincts of independence, 
and almost republican liberty, did not dispose them to submit easily to 
.such government, and who were, therefore, always ready to rebel. 
The successors of Zoliak were necessarily the natural allies of Afiasiab. 
but then, just as the weight of the Assyrian yoke was the more heavily 
felt, and Ijccaine odious to the entire population without distinction of 
race, an irresistibly powerful reaction was ])roduce(l in favour of the 
Iranian element, in whicli was personified resistance to foreign do- 
minion and the spirit of national independence. In systematically 
warring against the Iranian aristocracy of Media, the Assyrians only 
contributed to bring about an alliance between the two elements, hostile 
for so many centuries, of the })o})ulation of that country. When the 
Medes struck the first blow at the Ninevile power, the initiative in this 
great movement was taken by the Arian jieirtion of the ])opulation. 
Arbaces, as his name alone would show', was of pure Arian race, and 
it w’as at the head of the warriors of the irilie of the Arizanti that he 
advanced to besiege vSardanaj)aliis in his capital. 


Sr.CTlON If. — .VuUACKS ANI> 'I’m: Akian Rkim'tu.ic in Mkiua. 
7SS 710 u.c. 

1. \Vk have already related, in our Hook on Assyrian llistimy,* the 
combined revolt t>f the Mede Arl>a<'e'., the (.‘luihla'an IMiul- I’alnzu, and 
the Susianian Sliutrnk-naklumta, in the year 788 B.c., the capture of 
Nineveh, and the death of Sardana]valus, and there is, therefore, no 
^leed to repeat the story here. Nineveh destroyed, and the haired of 
his ])eo]>le gratified, AtTaees retired to the country he had freed by bis 
valour, leaving riiul in possession of As.',yna. He dicil llicre twenty- 
eight years after, in 764, having ruled over Meilia to the time of his 
death. 

2. Arbaces was not really a king, especially in the sense in which all 
Asiatics uiulerstand tliat word, but rather the sole military chief of a 
nation with a reindilican goverinneut. After his death the Medes 
retained the same rej^ublican institutions, but were ]^arcelled out, as it 
were, into Miiall districts, there being no one of snlVicieiil renown, 
power, or coiisiileralion to bind them together by tlie common tic of 
one central pow er. For many ages tins was the normal condition of all 
the Iranians among whom the tribal system, so well suited to their 
mode of life —warlike, pastoral, and agricultural, but not industrial — 
existed in all its completeness, and fonuetl the basis of their social 

* Vol. i p. 385. 
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organisation. TIic families grouped themselves into tribes, and again 
into communities; the communities into more extended districts, 
governed by a chief whose power was always limited by parliamentary 
forms, sometimes by a ]K)])ular assembly. 

Such was the nature of tlie re]iublican organisation of the !Medes for 
fifty years after the death of Arbaccs. The nation was in a state of 
complete disorganisation; each of these districts was cumjiletcly isolated 
from the others, content with its local liberties. It was only on rare 
occasions, in the prc.scncc of a danger menacing the eoininon indc- 
jiendeiice, that the sentiment of nationality and of union between the 
dilTerent tribes was aroused; one supreme chief was then elected a 
sort of dictator, whose power was only temporary. Such was Asjiabara, 
.Avhom vSargon, king of Assyria, fnight again.-^t in the lirst year of his 
reign (720), and who'^e name, undta- the recognisable form of i\stil)aras, 
t)ccurs, but in a place chnmologically wrong, in the list of Median 
kings given by Dicxloriis Siculus from (desias. 

This li‘>t, moreover, though it cannot be accepted as the Cnidian 
historian gives it, as the list of kings of all Media, does not seem to be 
a mere fiction. The names it contains are ])uri‘ly Iranian; .M.fndauces, 
Sosarmus, Artycas, Arbianes, Arta-us, Artyne^, A^libaras, eomjueror 
of the Saca*, that is of the Turanian tribe>, and A.^padas, must have 
been local chieb, wlu) governed scene part or other of the country, and 
whose names tradition ha.', preserved. 'I'he slate of the land, divided 
lietween dilTerent local chiefs, is clearly indicated in the perfectly his- 
torical narrative which Ctesias gives of the quarrel (changed in other 
writers into a mythical legend) between Artaiis and I'ar.sondas, a chief 
of Persian race, who held a |)art of the country, and who, living com- 
jielled t<j take refuge among the Cadu.-Nians of Atropaleiie, gave occasion 
for a war between them and the Modes, 

The list of the .Median kings between .Vrbaees and Deioces, boriowed 
by luisebius from (Tejihalion, is of the same character as that of (.Tcsias, 
but it inehules fewer names, and seems to lie a eontinuous list of the 
chiefs who succeeded each oilier iu <uie part of the country. 'They 
were proliably tliose of the district whme in later times kiebatana was 
built, the predecessors or ancestors of Deioces, 'I'heir names were 
Mandauees, .Sosarmus, and Artycas, the first tliree in the list of (.itesias, 
where the remainder seem to have been chiefs of aiiotlier district. 

3. If this tribal government could fully satisfy the local spirit of 
lilierty and of individual indepemlencc, and was suited to the con- 
ditions of a nation who, like the Persians, liad no serious danger to 
ajiprehend from without, it could not but lie highly flangerous to a 
nation situated as were the Modes. In fact, the Assyrians close at 
their gates, rapidly recovering from the effects of their disaster, had 
again built up a military power more formidable than ever, and had 
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again entered the road of conquest. They aspired to the dominion of 
all the lands they had ever possessed, and especially desired to crush 
those formerly subject states whose coalition had brought about the 
ruin of Nineveh. So, taking advantage of the want of unity, and of 
the divisions between the various districts which existed in Media, 
Shalmaneser VI. and Sargon re-coiuiuered stej) liy step the greater part 
of Media, especially the northern part, in the neighbourhood of Rhagae, 
beyond which also they made themselves masters of Parthia. The 
country that had been freed by Arbaces seemed for the moment about 
to fall again entirely under the x\ssyrian yoke, when the imminence of 
the danger and the feeling of the necessity for common defence com- 
pelled the Medes to renounce their tribal government, and to form 
themselves into one compact state with a monarchical government. 


Skction III. — Deiocks— Kstahmsumknt or Royalty amono 
THK Meliks (710—657). 

“There was a certain Mede,” says Herodotus,*' “named Deioccs, 
son of IMiraortcs, a man of mucli \vis<lom, wlio had conceived llie 
desire of obtaining to himself tlie sovereign jxover. In furtherance of 
his amlntion, therefore, he formed aiul carried into execution the fol- 
lowing scheme: — As the .Modes at that time dwell in scattered villagc.s, 
without any central authority, and lawlessness in consequence ])revailed 
througliout the laii<l, Deioccs, wlio was already a man of mark in his 
own village, applied himself with greater ye.nl and earnestness than 
ever before to the practice of justice among his fellows. It was his 
conviction that justice and injustice arc engaged in jK'i petual w ar w ilh 
one another. He therefore began this course of conduct, and presently 
the men of his vill.ige, observing his integrity, chose him to be the 
arbiter of all their dis|)utes. llent on obtaining the sovereign power, he 
showed himself an honest and an u}>right judgo, and by these means 
gained such creilit with his fellow -ciii/ens as to attract the attention of 
those who liveti in the surrounding villages. They had long been 
sulTering from unjust and oppressive judgments, so that when they 
heard of the singular npriglilnev,s of Deioccs, and of the equity of Ids 
decisions, they joyfully had recourse U) him in the various quarrels and 
suits that arose, until at last they came to put confidence in no one 
else. 

“The number of complaints brought before him continually in- 
creasing, as people learnt more and more the fairness of his judgments, 
Deioces, feeling himself now all-important, aimouncetl that he did not 


* Her. i. 96, 97, 98, 99. 
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intend any longer to hear causes, and appeared no more in the seat iti 
which he had been accustomed to sit and administer justice. ‘ It did 
not square with his interests,^ he said, ‘ to spend the whole day in 
regulating other men’s atfairs to the neglect of his own.’ Hereupon 
robbery and lawlessness l)roko out afresh, and prevailed through the 
country even more than heretofore; wherefore the Medes assembled 
from all quarters, and held a consultation on the slate of affairs. The 
speakers, as I think, were chiefly friends of Deioces. ‘ We cannot 
possibly,’ they said, ‘go on living in this country if things continue as 
they now are; let us therefore set a king over us, that so the land may 
be well governed, and we ouiNclves may be aide to attend to our own 
afiairs, and not 1)0 forced to quit our country on account of anarchy.' 
The assembly was persuaded by ihc^e arguments, and resolved to 
appoint a king. 

“ It followe<l to determine who should lie chosen to the office. When 
this debate began, the claims Deioces and his jiraises were at once in 
every moiilli, so that presently all agreed that he should lie king. 
Upon this he reipiiretl a jialace to be Imilt for him suitable to his rank, 
aiul a guard to be given him for hir. jierson. d'he Medes complied, and 
built him a >trong and large ])alace <.>n a spot which he himself [loinlcd 
out, and likewise gave him liberty to choose himself a body-guard from 
the whole nation. '1 luis settled upon the throne, he further required 
them to build a single givat city, and disregarding the petty towns in 
which they had /onneriy dwelt, make tlie new capital tlie object of their 
chief attention. 'I'he Medos were again obedient, and liuilt tlie city 
now called Agbatana, tin; walls (•(' which are of great size and strength, 
rising in circles one within the other, d'lie jilan of the place is, that 
eacli of the walls should uul-to|) llie one beyond it by the battlements. 
The nature of the ground, wliich is a gentle hill, favours this arrange- 
ment in some degree, but it was mainly circcted by art. 'I'lie number 
of the circles is seven, the r«»yal palace and the treasures standing within 
the last. TJie circuit of the uuter wall i>. very nearly the same w ith that 
of Athens. Of this wall tlie battlements are white, of the next Idack, 
of the third scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange; all these arc 
coloured with paint, 'I'lu; la.d two have their battlements coated 
respectively with silver and goKI.” 

This ]nisr>age is alone sufficient topnncDhe im|>orlance of the worship 
of the seven planets in the Median religion. 'I’he colours here enu- 
merateil are tiie cohmrs sacred to the five planets, to the sun and to the 
moon, arranged in the same order as in the stages of the Zikurat of the 
palace at K/iorsabad; and these seven wa/fs, each inner one Ifein^ 
higher than tlie one outside, must have presented much the same 
appearance. 

“All these fortifications Deioces caused to be raised for himself ai;^ 
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his own palace. The people were required to build their dwellings 
outside the circuit of the walls. When the town was finished, he pro- 
ceeded to arrange the ceremonial. lie allowed no one to have direct 
access to the person of the king, but made all communication pass 
through the hands of messengers, and forbade the king to be seen liy 
his subjects. He also made it an offence for any one whatsoever to 
laugh or spit in the royal presence. This ceremonial, of which he was 
the first inventor, Deioces estalilishcd for his own security, fearing that 
his compeers, \vho were brought up together with him, and were of as 
good family as lie, and no whit inferior to him in manly (jiuUities, if 
they saw him frequently, would be jiained at the sight, and would 
therefore be likely to cons])irc against him ; wdiereas, if they ditl not 
see him, they would think him quite a different sort of being from 
themselves. 

“ After comyileting these arrangements, and firmly settling himself 
upon the throne, I )eioc('s continued to administer justice with the same 
striAness as before. Causes were state<l in writing and sent in to the 
king, who passed his judgment uj)»>n the contents, and transmitted his 
decisions to the parlies concerned ; besides which he had sjiics and 
eavesdrotipcrs in all iiarts of his dominions; and if he heard of any act 
of ojipression, he sent for the guilty parly, and awariled him the punish- 
ment meet for his offence.” 

Deioces, [n-oclaimed king in 710, at the time of the most brilliant 
conquests of Sargon, when the Assyrian ]M)wer seemed likely to swallow 
up all around it, ilid not live to .see the commencement of the decline 
of that power. He completed the constiiution of the Medes ns a 
nation, joining all the tribes into one conqiact l«udy. After a reign of 
lifty-lliree years, he died in O57, whik'^l Assluirbani})al was still on the 
throne at Nineveh, leaving a well-coiisolUlaled government to his son 
Phraortes ( Fravartis) . 


.Section IV.-— Pj[r.\ortk.s and Cyan arks— Grk a r Devkkopmknt 
OK THE Power ok hik Median Kmpirk (657 — 595). 

I. Dktocks seems to have reigned yicaecahly, and \o have devoted 
himself to the internal orgaiii sitic.i of the ^ledian nation, that he 
miglit render it fit for high desiinies, Phraortes (657 — 635) was a 
eoncpieror. We know' nothing positive of the hist seven years of his 
reign, but they must have been occiqhed in driving the .\ssyrians from 
the portions of Metlia which tliey h.ad occupied since the time of 
Sargon ; for at (he time of the termination of the foreign concjuests of 
that prince, we fiiul that he was incontestably master of the whole 
of Media, although great part of the country was under foreign rule in 
the\ime of Deioces. 
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The great campaigns of Phraortes commenced in 650, and his arms 
were at first directed to the East. He commenced by subjecting Persia 
to his sceptre ; that country, long divided into tribes with no federal 
connection, had commenced the formation of a united kingdom about 
the time that Media, under Arbaccs, shook off the Assyrian yoke. To 
this first Persian monarchy beJonged the satraps Sitraphemes and 
Hypherncs, who were conqucre<l and made prisoners by Esarhaddon. 
Five kings were reckoned, whose names \ve do not know, previous 
to Achcemenes (Hakhamanish, “the friendly”), who was the last 
independent king, and being conqiiercfl by Phraortes, was obliged to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the Modes. J*'rom him were descended 
'Cyrus and the line of Persian kings called Aclueineiiian. 

• But the conquests of the .Median king in that ilirectioii did not stop 
there; in a few years he reduced to obedience all the nations, for the 
most part Iranian, on this side of the liiiuloo Koosh and the deserts 
of Carniania. (.'tesias expressly states that the Parthians, a people 
of Scythic or Turanian origin, were subjugated by the grandfather of 
Astyages, that is, Phraoiles, whose name, however, he conijdetely dis- 
guises. From the lime of the reign of the same prince, we also find 
Bactria, with its dejiendencies, llyreaiiia, Margiana, ami Sogdiana, 
tinder the rule of the Median king. On the other siile of Media, to 
the west, the ;\rian nation of the Armenians who had been in alliance 
with the .Medes since t)i(‘ tinnr of Arbaees (to uhose assistance the 
Armenian king Ikiruir niarehe«l in the war against Nineveh), were com- 
pelled also to acknowledge the su/eraiiily «)f Phraortes, and, jirohably 
as the reward of tliis submission, ha<l his country free<l from the 
Assyrians who jiarlly occupied it, and who, under Sargon and Senna- 
cherib, had ])enetratcd as far as Van, ami even to the chain of .Ararat. 

liaving subjugaterl all the>c nations, and lluis erectcfl the Median 
monarchy into a vast military empire, Phraortes thought himself in a 
position to undertake again the work of Aibaces, and to attempt the 
destruction of Nineveh, once more rais«*«l by Sennacherib from its ruins, 
and to subject Assyria to his scejilre. d he Assyrians, ihongli ener- 
vated by long continued success, though their empire was fast falling 
into decay, and their conquests were one by one escajiing from their 
hands, were still a warlike people. The Median invasion stimulated 
their courage, and produced an energy that shed lustre on the name of 
Asshur-cdililani III. A vigorous resistance was made, and in a great 
battle Phraortes and the flower of his army fell (635.) 

2. llis son Cyaxares (IJ vakhsalara) succectled him on the throne 
(635-595) and was even a more warlike king. Taking warning from 
the unfortunate end of his father, his first care was to give to the Merles 
a good military organisation; he formed the warriors into regular corps 
brought into one body all similarly armed men, who had hitherto foyght 
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in a confused mass, subjected them to severe discipline, and in this way 
prepared them for new conquests. The first trial he made of his forces 
was against the Parthians, who had revolted on the death of Phraortes. 
Again entertaining his father’s projects, he contemplated the ruin of 
Nineveh: following the example of Arbaces, he sought an ally in the 
south of the Tigro- Euphrates basin, so that he might not stand alone 
in such an enterprise. A treaty was concluded between Cyaxares and 
the Chaldaean Nabopolassar for the conquest and partition of Assyria, 
and the pledge of the alliance was a marriage between Ainytis, 
daughter of Cyaxares, and Nebuchadnezzar, the youthful son of 
Nabopolassar. 

In 625 the death of Asshur-edililani j)resented the opportunity of 
realising the projects of the allies. The Medcs and the ChakUeans * 
simultaneously invaded Assyria, the one from the north, the other from 
the south. Cyaxares had already <lefoated the Assyrians in a pitched 
battle, and had formed the siege of Nineveh, whilst Nabopolassar was 
advancing with all his forces to join him before that city, when the king 
of the Medes was suddenly attacked by a numerous army of Scythians, 
under Madyas their king. These Scythians were not auxiliaries has- 
tening to the assistance of the king of Assyria; they were a barbarous 
race, who were migrating with no specially defined purpose. A war 
had broken out between them and their neighbours, the Cimmerians, in 
the plains north of the Caspian Sea and the C.aucasus. Having con- 
quered the Cimmerians, the Scythians, in pursuit of them, had crossed 
the defiles of the Caucasus, and marching straight on, not knowing 
whither they wont, rushed like a torrent into Media. Cyaxares at- 
tempted to -Stop them, but lost a battle ; and in one day fell from the 
position of the master of great part of Asia to that of a subject of these 
barbarians. 

The Scythians ruled all Western Asia for eighteen years. From 
Media, where they established their hea<l <juarters, they threw them- 
selves into Assyria, Osrhocnc, .Syria, and Palestine, where they plun- 
dered the famous temple of Dercett) at Ascalon, and stopped only at 
the frontier of ICgypt, where I’sammetik I. purchased their retreat with 
bribes. This was a terrible invasion of barbarians, whose cruelties and 
ravages were as dreadful as those of their descendants in the Middle 
Ages, the Tartars of Cienghis and 'I'imour. They ruined all the coun- 
tries they occupied by their violence and robbery. Beyond the ordinary 
tribute, as Herodotus tells us,’’^ they exacted from each person an arbi- 
trary impost as ransom for his life and goods ; and besides these exac- 
tions, they scoured the whole country, and pill.aged all they could lay 
hands on. 


Her. i. 106. 
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The prophet Jeremiah, seeing them approach the frontiers of Jiulah, 
spoke of them in these terms (Jer. vi. 22, 23; viii. 16 ; ix. 10) : — 

“Beholil, a people cometh from the nortli country, and a great nation 
shall be raised up from tlie sides of the earth. They shall lay hold on 
l)o\v and spear ; they are cruel, and have no mercy ; their voice roareth 
like tlie sea; and they ride up»)n liorses, set in array as men for war 

against thee, ( ) daughter of Zion 'bhe snorting of his horses 

was lieard from Dan: the whole land trembled at the sound of the 
neighing of his strong ones; for they are come, and have devoured the 
laiul, and all lhal is in it; the city, and those that dwell tliereiji . . . For 
the mountains will 1 take up a wi‘e]»ing and wailing, and for the 
habitations of tlu‘ wilderncNS a lamentation, because they are burned 
up, so that none can i)ass tlirough llicin ; neither can men hear the voice 
of the cattle; both the fowl of the heavens and the beast are fled; 
they are gone.” And again (jer. v. 15): “i.o, I will bring a matioji 

upon you fn)m fir, () house of Israel, saith the Ford; it is a inightv 
nation, it is an ancient nation, a nation whosc language thou knowest 
not, neither understandesl what they say. 'bheir (piiver is as an open 
sepulchre, they are all mighty nnai. .And they shall eat up thine bar- 
ve.st, an<l thy bread, which thy s<»ns and thy (laughters should eat: they 
shall eat uj) thy Ih.xks and thine lierds: they shall eat uj) the vines and 
thy fig trees ; they shall niijMAerish thy fenced cities, wherein thou 
trusledst, with tlie sword.” 

3. Tlie Medes suffered more than any otluas from these invaders, 
who estaldislu-'d themselves in ilnir country as thougli they never in- 
teiuled to leave it, and tiny wi re only enabled to achieve their deliver- 
ance Igv treachery. Cyaxaresand tlie .Median nobles invited the king 
and chiefs of the Scythians to a fea-t ; there lliev inloxicated them and 
murdered them in their drinikeiine.^s. 'I'hen the wIkjIc jiopulalion of 
l^Iedia, agriculturists and shejdierds as well as Avarriors, 'I'liranians as 
well as Iranians, rose in a l»ody and juil to death all the Scythians 
they could find, an easy prey when deprived of their chiefs; part of 
them took to lliglit, and by way of the ( aucaMis regained their native 
plains; .some otliers e.-caj>ed with life, l>ut were reduced to .slavery and 
allowed to liv'c in some (listriclsof Mi'dia. 'I'hiN it w'as that tlie Me<lc^ 
regained both their liberty and their supremacy over the countries they 
had formerly ruled. 

As soon as he was delivered from these barbarian invaders, Clyaxares 
renewed his alliance witli Nabopola.ssar and his enterprise against 
Nineveh. In 606 the proud city was taken and destroyed, and (his 
time for ever. I'lie two coivjuerors divided Assyria between them, 
the northern part was assigned to the Me<les, and the southern to the 
13 abylonian.H. 

It was undoubtedly at this time that the Mcdcs became masten^of 
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Slisiana, a country Ijorderinq ]x)th on the Median provinces and oii 
Persia. This country had been finally united to Assyria by Asshur- 
bani-pal ; tlic kings of (diahkea of the dynasty of Xaliopolassar never 
])0sscssed it, and we find that Cyrus governed there as soon as he took 
the place of Astyages on tlic throne. It seems tlierefore that we must 
conclude that Susiana was assigned to the Medes, as jiart of the spoils 
of the Ninovite kingdom. 

4. Three years afterwards (in 603), the emigration of one of the 
Scythian Irilies who had remained in Media in a state t)f slavery, and 
the asylum given them by Alyaltes, king of kydia, brought about a 
war between ('ynxares and that kingdom, whicli had a few years before 
become su])rome over Phrygia and Ca|»])adocia, and conse(]uently bor- 
dered on the Armenian frontier of the Medes. “The war between the 
Medes and the Lydians continued,” says 1 lerodolus,^' “ for five years 
with various succes.'.. In the eoure of it the Medes gained many vic- 
tories over the Lydians, ami the J.yilians also <gained many victoi'ies 
over the Medes,” 

“Among tlieir f)t]ier battles tliere was one night-engagement. As, 
however, the balance had not inclined in favor of either nation, another 
csimhal took jilaee in the sixth vi-ar, in the course of which, just as the 
battle was growing warm, <lay was on a -'luhlen changed into night. 
'J'his event had l)een foretold hy 'I'hales the Milesian, who forewarned 
the lonians of it, fixing for it the very year in w liich it actually look 
place, d'ho Me<les and Lydians, when tiny observed tlie eliange ceased 
fighting, and were alike anxious to have terms of ])eace agreed on. 
Syennesisof Cilicia, and Lahytielus of Pabylon. were the tiersons who 
medi.atcd between llie parties, who ha.dened the taking of oaths, and 
brought aljoul the exchange of es])ousals. It was they who advised 
that Alyatles shouM give his daughter Aryonis in marriage to .\styages, 
tlicstm of (.'yaxares, knowing, as they diil, that witliout some sure bond 
of strong necessity, there is wont to ])e bn! little security in men’s cove- 
nants.” The river llalyf^, llowing through the midst of CapjMulocia, 
was chosen as the boundary of the two em))ires. Astronomers fix ih^ 
date of the total eclipse that «)ceurred during this battle between the 
Medes and Lydians as 597 K.c. t yaxares died two years afterwards 
( 595 )-t 

* Hkr. i. 74 

t Various dates have been assigueil to this eclijise by ancient and 
modem writers; the j)riiu:i[)al are by Volnev, J>' e\ 625; by Clinton, 
n.c. 603; by Larchcr, u.c 597 (as in the text); by llo.sanquct, 13.C. 585 ; 
by Pliny, u c. 584; by Clemens Alc-\andrimts, H.C. 579. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

YOUTH OF CYRUS- DESTRUCTION OF THE MEDIAN 
EMPIRE. 

Chief Authorities. 

Ancient Authors: — Herodotus, Book 1 . — Diodorus Siculus, Book IV, 
— Justin, Book I. — Xenophon, Cyrop. 

Modern Historians: — Dubeux, La Perse, Paris, 1840. — Max Duncker, 
Geschichie der Arier, Leipzij^, 1867. 

On Armenia: — Moses of Chorene, History of Armenia, French trans- 
lation by Levaillant de Florival. — Kiij^cne Bore, Armenie, 1838. — 
. Delaurier, Z^’j- Chants Populai res de T Armenie A ncienne, in the Revue 
dcs Deux Mondes. 

Section I. — Reign of A.sty.\(;ks and Childhood of Cyrus 

(595- 5M- 

1. Astyages (Ajtaho^a), son of Cyaxares, succeeded to the throne. 
His reign was a long one, and for thirty years seems to have been 
marked by no event of importance. Astyages was not a warlike, 
conquering prince; liistory records no expedition of his 1 eyon<l the 
frontiers established by his jnedecessors for the Median monarchy All 
that has been recorded of him marks him as a suspicious and jierfidious 
tyrant, and his cruelty anti bad faith brought about the calastro[>he that 
terminated his reign. 

2. Astyages had a daughter named Mandane, whom he married to a 
Persian named Caniby.ses (Kambujiya), .son of 'I'eispes, and grand.son 
of Achajmenes, wht) lu) doubt was, though the ancient writers do not 
say .so, satrap, or va-s^al king of liis own country. After this marriage, 
according to the story of Hertxlotus,* lie .saw in a dream a vine growing 
from his daughter, and overshadowing all Asia. Having required the 
Magi to interpret this dream, tliey told him that a child should be born 
of Mandane, who should one day reign in his place. Astyages was 
desirous of securing his throne, and, moreover, had already two grand- 
sons, Xalhritas (Khsathrila), and .Sithratachmes ((^’ithrataklima), one 
of whom he intended for his .successor. lie therefore summoned his 
daughter to him, and putting her under close restraint, determined to 
put to death the infant to which she w'as about to give birth. Wlien 
the child was born, Astyages called Harpagus, one of his most devoted 
servants, and directed him to put to death the son of Camby.ses. 
Harpagus, unwilling to stain himself with such a crime, directed one of 
the herdsmen of Astyages to cxpo.se the infant on a desert mountain, 
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where it was sure to die. But the herdsman did not obey the order, 
and brought up the son of Cambyses, who was at first called Agradates, 
and afterwards Cyrus, in place of his own still-born son. 

3. In the meanwhile the young Agradates grew up in his village. 
An incident, related by Herodotus, and which is probably more or less 
fabulous, led to his recognition.* ‘‘He was at play, one day, in the 
village wliere the folds of the cattle were, along with the boys of his 
own age, in the street. The other boys who were playing with him 
chose the cowherd’s son, as he was called, to be their king. He then 
proceeded to order them about : some he .set to build him houses, 
others he made his guards, one of them was to be the king’s eye, 
another had the office of carrying his messages, all had some task or 
other. Among the l>oys there was one, the .son of Artembares, a Mede 
of distinction, wlio refused to do what Cyrus had set him. Cyrus told 
the other boys to take him into custody, and when his orders were 
obeyed, he chastised him most severely with the whip. 

“Tlie son of Artembares, as .soon as he was let go, full of rage at 
treatment so little befitting his rank, hastened to the city, and com- 
plained bitterly to Ibis father of what had been done to him by Cyrus. 
He did not, of course, say ‘ Cyrus,’ by which name the boy was not 
yet known, but called him the son of the king's cowherd. Artembares, 
in the heat of his passion, went to Astyages, accom})anied by his son, 
and made complaint of the gross injury which had ]>een done him. 
Pointing to tlie boy’s shoulders, he exclaimed, ‘ Thus, O king, has thy 
slave, the son of a cowherd, heaped insult upon us ! ’ 

“ At this sight and these wonls, A.slyages, wishing to avenge the son 
of Artembares for his father’s sake, sent for the cowherd and his boy. 
When they came together into his presence, fixing his eyes on Cyrus, 
Astyages said, ‘Hast thou, then, the son of so mean a fellow as that, 
dared to behave thus rudely to the son of yonder noble, one of the first 
in my court?’ ‘ My lord,’ replied the boy, ‘I only treated him as he 
deserved. 1 was chosen king in play by tlie boys of our village, 
because they thought me the best for it. He himself was one of the 
boys wlio chose me. All the others did according to my orders; but he 
refused, and made light of them, until at last he got his due reward. 
If for this I deserve to sulfer punishment, here I am ready to submit 
to it.’ 

“ While the boy was yet speaking, Astyages was struck with a sus- 
picion who he was. He thought he saw something in the character of 
his face like his own, and there was a nobleness about the answer he 
bad made ; besides which his age seemed to tally with the time when 
his grandchild was exposed. Astonished at all this, Astyages could not 
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speak for a while. At last, recovering himself with difficulty, and 
wishing to he quit of Arteinl)ares, that he might examine the herdsman 
alone, lie said to the former, ‘I promise thee, Arlembares, so to settle 
this business that neither thou nor thy son shall have any cause to 
complain.' Artemliares retired from his presence, and the attendants, 
at the bidding of the king, led Cyrus into an inner a]>artment. 

“ Astyages then being left alone with the herdsman, iiifiuired of him 
where he had got the lniy, and who had given him to him; to which he 
made answer that the lad was his own child, begotten by himself, and 
that the mother who bore him was still alive and lived with him at his 
house. Astyages remarked that he was vi-ry ill-advist.-d to bring himself 
into siicli great trouble, and at the same time signaled to his body-guard 
to lay hold of him. 'bhen the herdsman, as they wen.* dragging him to 
the rack, liegan at the beginning, and told the whole story exactly as it 
hapjiened, without concealing anything, ending with entiealies and 
jirayers to the king to grant him forgiveness. 

“Astyages, ha\inggot the truth of the mallej' from the herdsman, 
was very little further concerned about him, but w ith llarpagus he was 
exceedingly enraged. '1 he guards were bidden to summon him into 
the presence, and on his a]q'earance A-*tyagos asked him, ‘ l>y what 
death was it, Harpagus, that thou ^lewe-t the child of my daughter, 
wdiom I gave into tliv hands?’ llarpagus rela(e<l tlio wiiole story in a 
})lain, straightforward way; upon which .X-^tyages, letting no sign 
escn])c him of the anger lie felt, began by n*]H*:iling to him all that 
he had ill'll heard from the cowherd, and then concluded willi saying, 

‘ So the boy is alive, and it i-* liest as it is. For the child’s fate was a 
great sorrow' to me, and the repi'oaches of niv <lauglitt*r went to my 
licart. d’ruly fortune has played us a goo<l turn in this. (Jo tliou 
liome, then, and send thy son to be with tlie new comer; and to-night, 
as I mean to sacrifice thank-offerings f(.»r the child’s safety to the gods, 
to whom such liomnir is due, I look to have thee a guest at the 
banquet.’ 

“llarpagus, on hearing lliis, made obeisance, and wi.'nl home, re- 
joicing to find that his disobedience lia<l turne<l out .so fortunately, and 
that, instead of licing puni>hed, he was inviteil to a bamiiiet given in 
honour of the hapjiy occasion. Tlie moment lie reached home he 
called for his son, a youth of about thirteen, the only child of his 
parents, and bade him go to the palace, and do whatever Astyages should 
direct. Then, in the gladness of his heart, he went to his wife, and 
told her all that hafl ha])pened. Astyage.s, meanwhile, took the son of 
Harpagus, and slew him, after which he cut him in pieces, and roasted 
some portion.s before tlie fire anil boiled others; and when all were duly 
prepared, he kept them ready for use. 

“The hour for the banquet came and llarpagus appeared, and \^llh 
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him the other guests, and all sat down to the feast. Astyages and the 
rest of tlie guests had joints of meat served up to them, but on the 
table of Harpagus nothing was placed except the llesh of his own son. 
1'his was all pul before him, except the hands, and feet, and head, which 
were laid by themselves in a covered basket. When Harpagus seemed 
to have eaten his fill, Astyages called out to him to know how he had 
enjoyed his repast. On his reply that he had enjoyed it excessively, 
they whose*business it was brought him the basket, in which were the 
hands and feet and head of his son, and ba<le him open it and take out 
what he pleased. llar[>agus accordingly uncovered the l^asket, and 
saw within it the remains of his son. The sight, however, <lid not 
scare him, or rob liim of his sclf“])<>ssession. being asked l)y Astyages 
if he knew what beast's flesh it was (hat he had been eating, he an- 
swered that he knew very well, and that whatever the king did was 
agreeable.” 

4. 'file subjects of a despot know, like Harpagus, how to dissemble, 
but never to forget an injury. Har]>agus waileil long, l>ut in the end 
took his revenge by exciting Agradaies to revolt. Astyages having 
recognised him as bis grandson, eoiisulled the Magi, who were of 
opinion tlial the dream had been aecomplished, as Agradates had ac- 
tually assumed the part •)f a king, and lliat no ilanger threatened the 
crown of Astyages. 'The latter, therefore, allowed liim to go to his 
father (lamlwsos into I’orsia. 'I'here the secret messengers of Har]:)agus 
sought him out, excited his ambition, and promised him an easy victory, 
p(jinting out to him the numerous enemies Astyages had made by Ids 
severity, even in bis own court. 


Section H. — Tin: ri:RsiAN.s and Cvrcs. 

I. The native country of the Persians is that mountainous province 
still called Karsisian, that is, the dwelling-place of tlie Kars, the 
Tersians. As we have already said, this nation was tlio i^uresi branch 
of the Iranian race, h’or a long ]>eriod the Persians remained nomads 
and semi-barbarians, and from this mode of life, and iVom the rigorous 
climate of the country they inhabiiotl, acepdred the indomitable courage 
they cxldbited. Under C'yrus they were still partly nomads ; and this 
prince knew well what his people owe<l to the sterile soil and generally 
inclement sky, when he representeil to his conipaidons that an enervated 
pcojde were generally made so by the softness of their climate and the 
riches of their soil. When a person, named Artembares (not the one 
have already mentioned), wished to persuade Ids countrymen to 
exchange their small and mountainous land for a larger and better 
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country, Cyrus strongly opposed his proposition. “Soft countries,” 
said he, “gave birth to small men; there was no region which pro- 
duced very delightful fruits and at the same time men of a warlike 
spirit.” “The Persians,” adds Herodotus,* “departed with altered 
minds, confessing that Cyrus was wiser than they; and chose rather to 
dwell in a churlish land, and exercise lordship, than to cultivate plains 
and be slaves to others.” 

2. The Persians were divided into ten tribes, t and into •three social 
classes — the tribes of the Pasargadians, or more correctly Parsagadians, 
inhabitants of the city of Parian vada, “the Persian fortress,” called 
Pasargadm by the Creeks; the Maraphians and tlie Maspians formed 
the aristocracy, the warriors. The Pasargadiu were superitir to all the 
others, from them sprang Achiemenes, the ancestor of Cyrus. The 
Panthialseans, the Deruskeans and the Cermanians were the cultivators 
of the soil ; the Daans, the Mardians, the Dropicans and the Sagartians 
led the life of nomad shepherds. Modern travellers still find these 
ancient manners and customs existing in the mountains of Farsistan. 

The Persians and the Pact nans were, of all the Iranian people, those 
who had preserved the Zoroastrian religion in its greatest purity. Their 
isolated life and tribal indepemlence, their republican liberty and par- 
liamentary forms of government, which, as we have already shown, W’ere 
the normal and primitive state of the Iranians, remaineil unaltered till 
the time of Cyrus. It was by free deliberation in a real national assem- 
bly that he was elected king. J’iven in later times, when the Persian 
empire was at its greatest height of glory and power, there still remained 
something of these ancient forms of this spirit of independence and 
liberty. 

The nature of the government and the authority of the great king 
were very different in the provinces from what they were in Persia itself. 
Although elsewhere he was the typical Asiatic sovereign, absolute, un- 
controlled, almost divine; in lYusia the king was only the chief of a free 
people. 'Idle Persians jiaid no tribute ; the king could not condemn 
one of them to death for a single crime, J and without oliserving all the 
forms of justice; it would even seem tliat the institution of the trial of 
every man by his jieers, by a jury, e.xisted among them. It was their 
warlike legions, with the hardy h.abitsof mountaineers, who constituted 
the chief strength of the armies of the king; Imt he was unable to 
march them out absolutely at his own caprice— the Persian nation had 
to decide on the propriety of the war. On these solemn occasions the 
king, whose word was law to all the other nations beneath his sceptre, 
assembled round him, liefore taking his resolution, a real parliament, 
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composed of the chiefs and principal men among the Persians, who 
were looked on almost as his equals. 

It is thus that Herodotus, always well informed, records that the 
declaration of war l)y Darius against the Greeks was preceded by a 
careful deliberation in the royal parliament, in which everyone expressed 
his opinion with entire freedom. And this fact was so well known in 
Greece, that a celcl)rated ])ainted vase in the museum at Naples repre- 
sents, with the names of the personages, the scene of this delil^eration. 

It was only in later times, after the days of Xerxes,* that the last traces 
of this free life disappeared, when the Persians had been enervated and 
corrupted by riches, and by contact with the corriiptiotis of the nations 
they had conquered. Then the power of the great king became the 
same in Persia as in the rest of his empire, and the desccntlants of the 
free companions of Cyrus were bowed beneath tlie yoke of an unlimited 
despotism. 

3. Persia, liefjre the time of Cyrus, as its divided condition afforded 
no means of resistance to the enterprises of the great military powers, 
could not escape the invasi<ms of the con<[uerors who successively pos- 
sessed themselves of Western Asia; the Assyrians under the j)riiices of 
the family of Sargon coiH{uered part of their territory, and they were 
next entirely subdued by the Modes. They were subject to the latter 
until the time of the revolution that restored their independence. Put 
in the sim])le and agricultural life they led in their mountains, the Per- 
sians preserved all the energy of their primitive manners, and so, when 
the (lay came that, commanded by a l.)rave and skilful cliief, they op- 
posed themselves to the Modes, already enervated and degenerated by 
civilization, they were easily victorious, and in a few years became 
masters of all Asia. “ 'khe young Persians,” says 1 Iero«lotus,t “from 
their fifth to their twentieth year, are carefully instructed in three things 
alone — to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth.” These few 
words, describing the warlike education and nol)le ])recepts inspired by 
the Mazdeau doctrine — prccc|)ts to which the nation did not, however, 
long remain faithful— completely explain the rapid and prodigious suc- 
cess of the Persians. 

4. The work of the son of Cambyscs, to wliich he was urged on 
b(?th by his own ambition and by the councils of llarpagiis, was to 
reunite the scattered trilies into a nation, and subject the whole of the 
Persians <0 one ^authority ; when once this result was obtained, there 
was nothing to which he could not aspire. He first gave out that 
Astyages had appointed him satrap of I’ersia, and with this title he 
convoked a grand assembly of the chiefs of the tribes. He then threw 
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off the mask, explained his projects to the assembled Iranian chiefs, 
showed them the j^rospect of fortune, power, and especially of inde- 
pendence, and by this means induced them to proclaim him king, and 
to attack tlie Median monarch. He then changed his name from 
Agradates to Cyrus (Kurush). He re-erected all over Persia the atesk 
gahs^ or fire altars, which the Medes seem to have overthrown at the 
time of tlieir conquest, and re-establisheil the Zoroastrian religion in its 
severest purity. But at the same time, so as not to alienate the sup- 
porters he expected to find among the Medes, who were wearied with 
the tyranny of Astyages, he ])ermitted the sanctuaries of the Median 
Magi still to stand. Cyrus ordered a oi masse of all the warriors 
of the Persian trilies, and having assembled a numerous army, inarched 
on Media. At the news of his revi)lt, Tigranes, king of Armenia, also 
rose in insurrection, threw off the Median yoke, and thus supi)lied 
most needful help to the Persian hero. 


SECtlON III.—GlANI'E at THF. ANriKNT lllSTORY OF ARMENIA 
— T I F. R A N 1:8 T . • A N I ) A S 1 V A< ; F.S . 

I. The chain of mountains whicli, rising from the coast of the 
/Ega'an Sea, crosses Asia Minor, Upper Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Bactria, to Join the great mountain mass that divides Central Asia, 
opens towards the north in the direction of the Black and the Caspian 
Seas; it forms a vast network, one branch of which, known to the 
ancients as the Paryadiae, or Mo^chyan mountains, jiassed round the 
south-east angle of the Black Sea, to connect themselves with the 
Caucasus. The name, Armenia, is applied to the platiMU of which that 
mountain range is the north-west boundary, and it has as its southern 
limit the long range known by the general name of the 'rauriis. The 
culminating point is Mount Ararat, and the summit of this magnificent 
mountain, crowned with perpetual snow, rises i6,ooo feet above the 
level of the sea. Armenia thus occiij)ies a central mountain position 
between Asia Minor on one side. Media on amAher, and Assyria on the 
third ; and thus its i)ossession has always been considered as of the 
highest strategic im})ortancc in the struggle for snj»iemacy in Asia. 

The configuration of the land of Armenia is the more interesting to 
study, in that it has powerfully influenced the vicissitudes that country 
has experienced in the course of its historical existence. Mountains 
more or less elevated, hills with but slight <leclivity, alternate through- 
out the country with valleys, mostly very narrow, thoiigli some of them, 
like that of the Araxes, oi)en out into a vast plain, (^n the heights the 
soil is bare and .sterile, in tlie valleys fertile, sometimes to the utmos/- 
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possible extent. On a territory thus unequally distributed, and where 
immense mountain barriers divide the people, no united government, 
co-extensive with the country, could ever have been possible. 

From the remotest ages Armenia a])pears in history as split up into 
a host of petty principalities, almost independent of the royal authority, 
and often at variance with each other. The Armenian monarchy was 
always wanting in cohesion ; enfeebled by the internal struggles pro- 
duced by the inherent weakness of its feudal constitution, it has on 
many occasions been sul)jected to invasion and conquest. It has almost 
always been under the dominion of foreign masters, who .sometimes 
contented themselves with exercising the right of suzerainty, and some- 
times governed the country directly by their own lieutenants. On rare 
occasions, princes, endowed with political or military talents, succeeded 
in breaking this yoke ; but their efforts never resulted in establishing 
more tlian a doubtful and temporary independence. Armenia was 
always powerless against the great enq)ires that arose round her in 
Asia, and she ended by being merely the t)rey in dispute between the 
Romans and the I’arlliians, the lly/.antine Greeks and the Persian 
Sassaiiidie, a country loin to fragments by the Arabs, and at last 
ln)d(len under foot by the d'urks and Mongolians. 

2. Armenia was at lirst called Ilaiasdan^ and its primitive inhabit- 
ants seem to have belonged to the Giislute race. I'he famous migration 
of Haig was the most ancient tiaditit)n of the country, and this was 
said to have taken place from IJabylon, soon after the confusion of 
tongues. 'I'hese peojile are to l.>e recognised as Accad, closely related 
to those of Ghahhva, whom the Assyrian texts exhibit to us as one of 
the chief elements in the ingmlatioii of Armenia. Above lliis first 
])upiilatic»n came in later limes the true Arnuanan nation, a .separate 
branch of the Ja\)hclic nice, intermediate between the Iranians and the 
i*hi7gians, designateil in the lOlh chapter of Genesis by the name of 
Tugarmah. This new iinniigralii^m, much more numcnnis than the 
former, is the one represented in the national traditions by the mythical 
personage Armenas, the sectmd coloniser of the country, who in later 
limes was supposed to be related to Haig. 

The immigration of the Armenians to the country round Ararat no 
doubt preceded that of the Iranians, but was subsequent to that of the 
Celts, who made some stay in a portion of the country afterwards 
occupied by the former nation, 'riiey must have been the fust of the 
Arians, properly so called, or of the eastern Japhetic tribes, to leave 
the original craillc of tlicir race in Ikaclria. 

3. The sources of the 'I’igris .and Euphrates, as well as the upper 
valleys of those two rivers, are in the Armenian territory. It was abso- 
lutely necessary fur the masters of Mesopotamia to possess these, unless 
th%y wished to sec an irruption of northern nations into their fertile 
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territories by this route. And so, if we may put any faith in the chro- 
nological lists of the ancient kings of Armenia, as recorded by Moses 
of Chorene, following books much older than his time, the sovereigns 
of the first Semitic Chaldccan empire, at the time of their greatest 
power, when they were masters of Assyria— about the period of Ish- 
midagan and Hammurabi — had already conquered Armenia. These 
lists place in the year 1725 H.c. the defeat of the Armenian king 
Anushavan, and the establishment of the supremacy of the great Meso- 
potamian empire over his dominion. 

Two centuries later the Egyptian conqueror Thotlimes TIf., after 
subjugating tlie Kotennu, became master of all MesojK^tamia, from 
Nineveh to Uabylon, and sought out the Remeneu, or Aiinenians, in 
their mountains, and impr)sed on them a fribule. \Vhen the Assyrian 
empire rose into power on the decline of the Egyi^ian, the first country 
to be conquered was Armenia, as soon as it had shaken off the nomi- 
nal suzerainty of EgyjU. 'fhe most ancient A'^syrian campaigns of 
which we have any reconl, those of Tiglath I’ilescr 1., were chiefly in 
Armenia, where they seem to have ha«I the character rather of the 
repression of a rebellion than of a new comiuesl. , 

Assyrian domination in Armenia lasii‘d for four centuries, and seems 
never to have been seriously contesle<l during the whole of that long 
period. Divided into a great number <jf petty kijigdoin^, .\rmenia was 
reckoned among the tributary lands. Assyrian influence during this 
period was sufficiently .strong to introduce among the Armenians the 
religion of Ikibylon and Nineveh ; and the worship of some of the 
deities even survived the introduction <.)f Ma/deisin, and to them popular 
adoration was addressed in preference to others, especially to .Anahid, 
the Anat, or Anaitis, of the ('hahheo-.Assyrians, and to Sbantarad, 
Vahakn, and Nane, the gods of arms and war, corres|.)onding to Mero- 
dach, Xcrgal, and Adar Samdan. 

To these divine personages, spoken of by Moses of ('horene, we may 
add some with whom we have become acquainted by the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Haga-barta, or J>aga-ma/.da (for the reading of the name is 
doubtful), wlio seems to have lieeii the supreme god, and llaldia, the 
local deity of Van. The jihuuler of liis chief sanctuary in the city of 
Musassir, on the borders of J^akc Van, as well as the destruction of 
the statue of tlie god, is represented on the bas-reliefs of the palace of 
Khorsabad. 

The fabulous legend of Semiramis, originally a religious myth, before 
it was introduced for political purj>oses into the official Persian history, 
was as well known in Armenia as in the 'Pigro-Euphrates liasin; and in 
popular poetical fables the immense works of the fortifications at Van, 
sometimes called, in consequence of llnrse legends, Shamirnmiguerd, 
“ the city of Semiramis,” were attributed to that heroine, ^ 
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4. When Arbaces the Mecle rebelled against Sardanapalus and de 
stroyed Nineveh, in 789, the Armenian Baniir joined him, took part in 
the campaign, and restored the independence of the ancient territory of 
Haig and Armenag. Armenian tradition held him to be a descendant 
of the ancient sovereigns of the land, and at the time he took up arms 
against the Assyrians he seems to have been prince of the district of 
Ararat. Associateil with the exploits of Arbaces, he became, after his 
victory, king of the whole of Armenia, ajid the chiefs of the other 
districts willingly acknowledged the supremacy of their liberator and of 
bis descendants. When the Assyrian empire was reconstituted, great 
efforts were made to rcconcjiicr Armenia, and the whole of the southern 
part was, in fact, sul)dued. 

Tn 742, "riglatli-])ileser II. boasts of having made a “ massacre ” in 
Armenia; Ilaruir was then still on the throne, though his reign was 
nearly ended, 'riicn came the time of the destructive wars of Sargon 
against Urtsa, king of Armenia (tlie llartchea of Moses of Chorene), 
son of IJaruir, and his vassals, such as Ullusun of Van, mentioned in 
the KhorsaI)ad cuneiform inscriptions, and when king Argistis (the 
Gornliag of Moses «.)r (.liorene) built on the rocks of the Acroi)olis of 
\^an (where Ids name lias been found) a part of the great works ])opu- 
larly allribuletl to Semiramis. Through all these struggles Armenia 
was the faithful ally of the Modes. Soon afterwards Phraorles made 
the Arineniaiis, as we have already said, a dependency of his empire, 
still alltnving them, Iniwever, to retain their own king. 

5. 'I'lie ])rince who governed Armenia in the time of Astyages was 
Tigranes J,, one of the kings wdio ])lays the greatest part in the tra- 
ditions of the camntry. .Misses of Cdutrcne, borrowing from the stories 
of the popular poets, thus describes him: — “A hero with light hair 
silvered at the efids, nitli ruhicun<l face and mild look, robust limbs and 
broad shoulders, st nmg and active on his feet, always moderate and 
regular in his pleasiiies. Our anceslors sang to the sound of the 
painpiru (a sort of lute with inelallic strings) praises of his moderation 
in sensual pleasures, of his bravery, his eloijnence, and his useful 
gualilies in all that relates to mankind. Always correct in his judg- 
ments, and the frieml of justice, be held the balance in bis band, and 
weighed fairly every man’s dceils. lie neither envied those who were 
greater than liimself, nor despised those who were less, and desired 
only to exten 1 his protection and care to everyone.” ^ 

Tigranes was extremely popular ^mong his subjects, and Astyages 
was jealous of him. lie feared lest ho should proclaim his indepen- 
dence, and not daring to attack him openly, conceived the idea of 
putting him to death by one of those treacherous ads habitual to him, 
and then reducing Armenia to the position*of a province governed by 
a^iere satrap. Having asked and obtained Dikrauuhi, the sister of 
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Tigranes, for his second wife, he attempted to induce that prince to 
come to visit him at Ecbatana, where he intended to cause him to he 
assassinated. I'his was just at the time when Cyrus called the Persians 
to arms, and broke into open rebellion. Tigranes, secretly wanicd by 
his sister, did not fall into the snare. Resolved to take vengeance for 
the perfidy of Astyages, he himself also revolted, and assembled the 
Armenians to invade Media, and make common cause with the young 
king of the Persians. 


Section IV. — Defeat of Astvacks and Ruin of the Median 
Emimkk (550). 

1. Astvagks was \vraj)ped in ]>n)found security, believing the pros- 
perity and the duration of his cni[)ire assured for ever, when the intelli- 
gence of the double revolt of Cyrus and d'igranes burst on liim like a 
clap of thunder. Considering that the danger was most menacing (ui 
the side of Persia, he resedved to direct all the forces he could assemble 
to that quarter. But, in his blindnes>, ignorant that liurjiagus was 
betraying him, and forgt.iting tlial he couM not rely on the fidelity of a 
man on whom he had indicted s<) horrible and cruel a punishmeut, he 
entrusted to that nobleman the command of the army sent against 
Cyrus. Everything therefore faeililatcd the success of the enterprise 
of the son of Cambyses. 

The Modes having taken the field, soon came into collision with the 
Persians. 'J'hoseuho had not been informed of the schemes of Har- 
pagus fought with courage, but all the reNt of the army ileserted to the 
enemy. Asty.agcs, in Ids rage, crueified the Magi wlio had advised 
him to let Cyrus go. lie tlien armed all tlic warriors of the Arizantes 
who remained in his kiiigduin, young and old, and led them against the 
Persians, with whom 'rigranes and the Armenians had effected a junc- 
tion, and gave them battle before Ecbatana. He sustained a complete 
defeat ; the greater j)art of Ids army was destroyed, and he himself fell 
alive into tlie liaiuls of Ids enemies. He had reigned thirty-five years. 
Thi.s was the end of tlie .Median empire, .so powerful for a time, and its 
dominions passed into the power of the Persians. 

2. Herodotus simjjly says that Astyages was made prisoner by ('yrus. 
Ctesia.s adds that he was treale<l by the latter as a father, but the 
Armenian traditions say lie wasjvilled l)y d'igranes. 'I'hc Armenian 
king captured his own sister, with the king and his first wife, whom 
Moses of C'liorene c.a*lls Aiuiish, but who must have been Aryenis, tla* 
daughter of Alyattes, and al.so ten thousand Medes. He assigned them 
a dwelling in the country extending from Ararat to the two streams of 
the Axaxes, eastward. 'I'hcir liesccndants increased considerably, 
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formed the inhabitants of a special province, called, up to the eleventh 
century of our era, Muratzian. With this Median population ot 
Ararat was connected a large mass of traditions and legends in the 
popular tales of the Armenians, which have been made great use of by 
poets, and some traces of them are to be found scattered through the 
book of Moses of Chorene. 

Tigranes recognised Cyrus as his suzerain, and was to the end his 
faithful vassal. ITis descendants continued to rule their kingdom under 
the Persian supremacy, without ever revolting, until the time of Vahe, 
son of Van, last ]U'ince of the dynasty, who was killed in defending 
the cause of Darius Codomannus against Alexander the Creat. They 
were not jdaced on the same footing as other vassal kings, but were 
treated with much greater distinction and in the same way as the great 
Persian nobles. A devoted adherent to all that was 1‘ersian, as well 
as personally attaclicd to Cyrus, who had made an end of the tyranny 
of Astyages, Tigranes embrnei'd the religion of Zoroaster, and dissemi- 
nated it in his dominions, where it soon l>ecame ])rcdominant, mixed 
up however with some remains of the Assyrian ixdytheism that had 
formerly jirevailed among the ]H‘o])le. Thus all the Armenian words 
that arc used even to the juv'cnt day, for CW, for the ideas of holiness, 
fire, worship, etc., are jnirely Iranian. 

3 . It is hardly necessary to mention the story Xenophon, in contra* 
diction to all other historians, relates of the end of the Median empire, 
and the manner in which Cyrus came into possession of power. In the 
Cyropivdia, Astyages, the gramlfather of C'ynis, dies a natural death, 
and is succeeded l)y his son Cyaxares 11 ., who is not mentioned by 
any other author. Cyaxares, threatened with a formidalde war, puts 
his nephew at the heatl of his armies, and ho conquers the T.ydian and 
Pal)ylonian empires. Cyrus succeeds him legitimately, and transfers 
the Median dominion to the Persians without a struggle. 

This story, evidently untrue, although it was accepted by some mo- 
dern scholars bef<,)re ancient Oriental history was as well know n as it 
is now, does not need refutation. Xenophon never intended it for real 
history. In writing the Cyropx'dia, he did not juofess to write an histo- 
rical work, but a mere romance in which to set forth his political and 
educational theories. He wished to contrast an ideal absolute govcni- 
ineut, w'ith the equally ideal re|>ublic of Plato. Setting up, ibercfure, Cyrus 
as a model king and warrior, Xenophon disguisetl the real facts of the 
case, omitted to mention his revolt against Astyages and usur])ation of 
his throne, as he vvouhi iu)t introduce any incident as to the propriety of 
which there might be any discussion. ’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONQUESTS OF CYRUS. FOUNDATION OF THE 

POWER OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

% 

Chief Aiiihorilies. 

On Persian History : — '[’he same a.s in the jireceding Cliapter. 

On Asia A/inor and its Various Nations : — V Chronologie des 
Rois Lydiens\ in vol. i. of ll^^; Reclurihes Noui'ellcs sttr P/Jistoire 
Ancienne. — Krncst Curlius, Die /onieri'or der Joiiisehen IVanderuni^y 
Berlin, 1855 — D’l^ckstein, Questions re/ath'es aux AntUjuites des 
Peuph's SemitiqueSy Paris, 1S57 . — 1 ,assen, 6rA’;w//V T.ykischen Insehrif 
ten und die alien Sprachen Kleinasiensy in vol. x. of the Clernian 
Asiatic Society. — Texicr, Asie Aiineuf\ Paris. - IVrrot and (luillaunie, 
Pxpedition de (hr/atie {\n course of )>ul)licatii.»n). — A. Maury, llistoire 
des Religions de la Cnee Ajitique, vol. i. 


Sr;cTro\ f.— -Cvrcs A\r» thk AKr.\N N.vtio.ns. 

1. Thk defeat of Astya^^es and (he eoiHjmst of Me<lia'i(avc Cyiais 
the soverei.iijnty of tlu- countries depe?!(!cnt on (hat empire, and in par- 
ticular of all the Ariau nations on this .side of the Hindoo Koosh and 
the Cannanian deserts. 'I'he coiirpieror lia.stened to ensure their sul)- 
mis.sion, a work of little diOlculty, for all these nations, related to his 
owTi, felt attracte(I to the younj.; I’er.-.iiin hero, and naturally jireforred 
the .supremacy of a people of pure Iranian to that of the mixed Median 
race. 

Carmania was a natural dependency of Persia; (,’yriis had no occasion 
to reduce it, for all apj>earances prove that the inhabitants of that 
country, ardently devoted to Ma/dcisni, had taken part in the first 
insurrection, ami ha»l inarihed at^ainst Astyai^cs with the Persians. 
"Idle Bactrians, as Ctesias tells us, .submitted williiu;;ly, as well as the 
people of .SoLpliana and .Mandana. who were subordinate to them, to 
the restorer af that Zoroa.strian reli^don which had first been proniiil- 
gated, and still had its most devoted aiihereuts in their countr)'. 
Parthia, Turanian though it was, eneloseil between Media and Bactrin, 
did not venture ti) re.sist, and submitted without a stniggle. 

2. To ensure the Iranijuillily of Baetria, expo.setl to the frequent 
incursions and ravages of the Turanian Sae;e, C'yrus undertook the sub- 
jugation of that people, who lived arountl the sources of the jaxartes. 
They were conquered, and their king, Anurges, made prisoner, Cyru.s 
made their country a satrapy of his empire. He next turned to 
ifyrcania, in the neighbourhoml of the C.’a.sjnan Sea, where the people 
— Ca.spian.s, Panlimathi, and Darilte of Turanian race, intermixed v^!th 
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a few Arians — made some show of resistance. But they were unable 
to stand before the Persian troops ; and finding their country invaded, 
made their submission, almost without fighting, to the king of Persia. 

3. Having in this way assured the tranquillity of his dominions in 
the north-east, Cyrus, with the assistance of Tigranes, who in this war 
obtained possession of some of the countries bordering on Armenia, 
undertook the conquest of the district of the Caucasus, still independent 
of the Median, empire. His j)rogress here was more difficult and 
slower, on account of the obstacles in his way, both from the nature 
of the country and the warlike character of the people. The Persian 
king, however, succeeded, after some years of bloody and destructive 
wars, in subjugating Albania and Iberia, the Daghestan and Georgia of 
our times, and made them dej)endencies of his empire. The Colclii 
submitted to his arms. 'Phe nations inhabiting the steep mountains to 
the south-east of the Black Sea — Mardi, Macruni, Chalybes, Tibareni, 
celebrated throughoul the ancient worhl for their skill in metal work 
from the remotest ages, and for their discovery of the art of making 
steel — were crushed and reduced to obedience. Cyrus thus found 
himself master of the whole of Asia Minor, as far as the river Halys. 

Fourteen years had been reijuired to accomplish those conquests. 
None of the incidents have been j)reservcd by ancient historians, and 
the general outline (»nly of the story is known to us. It was at this 
moment, when the comjueror of Astyages had ended his foreign expe- 
dition.s, that there broke out between him and Crtcsns, king of Lydia, 
the war that was to eiul by giving him possession of the wdiole of Asia 
Minor, as far as the shores of the ,-Ega.*an Sea. But before commencing 
the story of that war, it will be necessary to give some details as to the 
varied j)opulalions of Asia Minor, and of the history of the kingdom 
of Lydia. 


Skction ir.— T hk iNiiABirANTs OK Asia Minor. 

1 . Asia Minor projects like a huge jwomonlory between the Black 
Sea and the J.evant, [uishing, as it were, before it the waves of the 
/legman Sea. The chain of the d'anrus covers its southern shores with 
lofty mountain- , the habitation in all ages of fierce tribes, ahvays ready 
to make descents on the sea-coast and on the jdains at their feet, to 
]diindcr Ixitli merchants and the peasants. 'Phis mountainous region 
includes, from east to west, C’aria, Lycia, Ihrmphylia, and Cilicia, all 
stretching southward from the mountain.s towanls the sea ; and Pisidia, 
Isauria, and Lycaonia, descending nortlnvarcls from the height of the 
mountains towanls the interior. To the west, on a coast deeply in- 
dented by numerous rivers and streams that fertilise the soil, are the 
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Troad, Mysia, and the Aeolian, Ionian and Dorian settlements. Opposite 
the southern coast are the two great islands of Rhodes and Cyprus. 
Off the west coast there is a labyrinth of pleasant islands — Lemnos, 
Chios, .Samos, and the Sporades. Northward, where the Black Sea 
communicates with the .^'Ega?an by the two straits, the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus, are Mysia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus ; and finally, 
in the centre, in the least fiivoured part of the country, are Phrygia and 
Cappatlocia. 

2. The first inhabitants of Asia Minor, of wliom the Carians were 
the chief re]n*esentalivcs in classical times, seem to have belonged, like 
almost all the nations in Western Asia before the immigration, first of 
the Semitic, and afterwards of the jaj)helic, races, to the llamitic 
branch of the Imman family, 'fhis we have already )>ointed out in the 
first book of this Manual.* But from a very remote anliguity, branches 
of the descendants of Sliem and of Japlu t imposed themselves on, and 
constituted the major jmrt of, tlie inhabitants of tlie country, d'he 
river llaly.s, now the Ki/il-Irmak, the largest river of Asia Minor, 
marked the boundary of the two races. 'The people west of that river 
\vere for the most part Phrygians, My>ians, Papidagonians, and 
Bithynians, of Indo-Kuropean race, an»l nearly related to the Thracians 
of Europe ; those to the east, ('appadocians, t.'dieians, Pamphvlians, 
and Solymes, were of tlie .Aranuean branch of tin* Siunitic family. 

7'he Halys thus divided two groups of languages: those to the right, 
as their coins prove, were of the .Semitic family, and very similar to the 
idiom of Ntnthern Syria ; the others on the left, C)f .\rian origin, 
belonged to the Pelasgo-d liraeian branch, or, perhaps, as the Phrygian 
.seems to have been, intermediate between fliat and the Armenian. 
There was, however, in the rear of the .\rian races, on the left bank of 
the Halys, almost on the shore of the .dygiean .Sen, one Semitic nation, 
isolated and further advanced than the olliers, the Lydians, who formed 
a distinct branch of the race of .Shem ; whilst the other nations of the 
same race, on the other bank of the Halys, were of the Aramcean 
branch, 'fhe Lycians, whovc habitation was on the southern coast, 
between the llamitic Carians and tlic .Semitic Parnjihylians, were 
Indo-Europeans, or of Japhetic race; and some scholars who have 
studied their language, still but little known, consider them more nearly 
related to the Iranians than to the Pelasgo-d’hr.acians. 'Phey must 
have been the last remains of a race that in the most ancient times 
was widely spread over Asia Minor, in the Archi])elago, and even in 
Greece itself — a race mentioned during the reigns of Merenphtah and 
Ramses III. among the most formidable of the enemies of Egypt, and 
as “ come from the isles and shores of the northern .sea,” under the 

♦ Vol. i. p. 58. 
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name of Leka, to whom, as well as to the most ancient inhabitants of 
Laconia, belonged the name of Leleges. 

3. Although sprung from three different races, the Carians, the 
Lydians, and the Mysians, living side by side in a small territory, had 
become so mixed, had contracted such close ties of relationship, as to 
forget the rivalry that had existed between them at the time of their 
first settlement, and even to fabricate genealogical tables, attributing to 
them a common origin and near affinity. In the city of Mylasa they 
offered common sacrifices to Curios, and thus established a religious 
and almost national bond of union between lluan. 'I'lie Caunians, 
however, though they spoke the same language as the Carians, took no 
part in the sacrifice. 

In the northern part of A>ia Minor, the llithynians, the Meriaii- 
diiiians, and the Paphlagonians formed a compact group, whose 
'J'liracian origin was manifested very clearly; for the nations inhabiting 
either bank of the llosphorus had not only the same language, but ex- 
hibited in their manners the same characteristic love for war, slaughter, 
and pillage. The Phrygians and Mysians were closely related to 
them. 

'file Phrygians, termed Prvgos in Luro)>e, when they lived at the 
foot of Mount liermion (and this name, it is said, meant in their 
language Froo ftion), the 'I'liracians of Pithynia, and the M\sians, who, 
according to Strabo, came from ilie country named Moesia by the 
Ktnnaiis, on llic banks of llie Danube, are represented by tlie majority 
of ancient writers as emigrants from Kurope to Asia. 

'Phe historian, Xanthus of J.ydia, mentions tJie arrival of the 
Phrygians in Asia Minor as sul)se(|uent to the 'rrojan War. Ilero- 
dotiis"^ reverses the tradition, and speaks of a large body of Teucrians 
and Mysians, who, before that war, passed over from .\sia to Lurope, 
where they penetrated as far as the Peiieiis, driving before them the 
Thracians, who then crossed the Hosphorus and setlleil in Pithynia. 
Many similar .stories are bmiid both in Kurope and .Vsia that of Midas, 
for instance, current both in Phrygia and Macedonia, near Mount 
Permion. From these facts it follows that these nations were related 
to each other, and that Phracia and Asia Minor, and consequently 
Greece and A.sia, had intercourse lieforc the period, however remote it 
be, when the Dorian invasion of (ireeco drove out tlio loniaiis and 
^Loliaiis, who covered tlie shores of Lydia and Mysia with their cities, 
and from that time separated the natives of these countries from the 
sea. 

4. The greater part of the nations of Asia Minor have no history. 
That of the Dardanians of Troy, who formed the first powerful empire 
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in that part of the globe, and who, in the time of Ramses H. , against 
whom their armies fought in Syria, divided the supremacy in Asia 
Minor with the I.ekas or Lycians, cannot be disentangled from the 
mythological fables with which it has been mixed ii]i by the Greeks. 
It is only of the Carians, Phrygians, and Lydians that we know any- 
thing positive, and except in the case of the latter, this is but veiy 
little. 

The Carians, who in later times, at the period of their intimate 
alliance with the Lydians and Mysians, rejiorted themselves to be de- 
scended from one of the brothers of the mythical heroes, Lytlus and 
Mysus, were in reality (.’anaanitish by origin, and were still very powerful 
for a time, after the Semitic and Arian tribes had driven them into the 
narrow district at the south-west angle of the promontory. Cfunpelled 
then to seek a new country by sea, they covered the /Ega‘an with their 
ships, and the islands with their colonies; for when, in 426 n.c., Nicias 
purified the island of Delos, it was fiund that the greater ]>art of the 
dead bodies buried there, whom he exhumed, were of Carians. 

• The Phrenicians and Creeks by slow degrees reduced their power, 
and Minos, king of Crete, is sai«( t».» have driven llieir ]u’ratical vessels 
from the yEg;ean Sea. 'Die establishment of Greek colonies on their 
coasts, where the I.t«.)nans founded or enlarged Cni«los and Halicar- 
nassus, shut them u|) in the interior of tlieir country, and soon came 
cotujuering kings to invade them, Cnesus first, then (‘yrus, whoallowe'l 
them to retain their native-born chiefs. 

From the time when they were no longer able to yiul to sea and scour 
the vEgieaii, the Carians began to sell their services as mercenary trooj>'' 
to whoever bid for iliem. David at Jerusalem had a body of them in 
his* guardf together with the Cretan archers; the F.gyptian kings of the 
twenty-.'.ixth dynasty recruited from the Carians a great jiart of their 
foreign soldiery. 'I hc small extent of their territory, anrl the difficulty 
of maintaining a large j^opulation, which drove them to seek foreign 
service, also gave rise to the jiraetice of the selling of children as slaves 
by their panmls. The slave merchants, therefore, found a well supplied 
market in that country, and after a time the name of Carian became a 
synonym for that of slave. 

5. We know next to nothing of the history of the Phry’gians; but it 
is certain that they were a great nathm, highly civilised and rich, who 
played a considerable part and exerciscrl great influence, not only on 
the countries immediately adjoining, but even on (ireecc itself, and on 
the commencement of the civilisation in the time of the dynasty of the 
sons of Pelops, who was said by tra»lition to liave come from Lydia, or 
Phrygia, to Argos. In some rcsjiccts the civilisation of Phrygia was 
highly refined, for one of the (ireek musical scales, which was int^r- 
mc*diate between the Lydian, the more highly jiitched, and the Dorian, 
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or lower lone, was termed the Phrygian. The musicians Marsyas, 
Olympus, and Hyagnis, mentioned in Greek legends, were Phrygians. 

The national religion of Phrygia, celebrated throughout the whole of 
the ancient world, and at one time spread to a great distance, was a 
grossly naturalistic pantheism, j)resenting great analogies in its funda- 
mental ideas to the ChakUco-Assyrian religion, but with a special 
character of its own, arising partly from the development of some most 
monstrous conceptions, and partly from the barbaric worship and rites 
of the priests devoted to celibacy, who gained great influence 

over the people by their fren/ied dances and voluntary mutilations. 
Phrygia was renowned for its wool, woven at Miletus into beautiful 
fabrics; for its excellent agriculture, its cheeses, and salt provisions. 

From the most ancient times this country formed a flourishing 
king<lom, which rose into great importance on the fall of the Dar- 
danians, wlio appear to have exercised suzerainty, while still powerful, 
over l*hrygia. A tradition as to its riches has reached us in the story of 
M idas, who turned everything he touched into gold. This state preceded 
the Lydians as the dominant i)ower in Asia Minor, and before becoming 
aggressive, possessed a civilisation intermediate lielwecni that of the 
Tigro-Iuiphratcs ba>in and lho?.e of Lydia, the Troad, and Greece. 
Unfortunately, nothing remains of this prosperity but a few legends, 
overlaid by mythological stories, and some funereal monuments, two of 
which bear inscriptions, cut in the rocks of the upper valley of the 
Sangarius. “Their purely native character,” says a learned French 
traveller, M. 'I'exier, “reveals the style of the architecture of the old 
Phrygians. There is nothing in them to show the influence of foreign 
taste. Phrygian art ap\)oars as far removed from the Greek style as 
from that of the ancient Assyrian or Persian art, or the peculiar and 
original style of the Lyciatis. The language of the inscripti<jns is purely 
Phrygian; and this language, with the alphabet that has preserved for 
us its few remains, was exclusively cont'mctl to the ancient kingdom of 
the dynasty of Midas, 'Throughout the whole extent of the country 
where these venerable remains t)i its indigenous people are found, 
Roman remains are very rare; it seems that the successive coiujuerors 
of the country overlooked these solitary valleys, where in later times 
Christian families sought refuge from Pagan, or ]K)ssibly Moslem, 
persecution.” 

The inscriptiotis of the tombs of the valley of the Sangarius are 
written with an alphabet very like the most ancient specimens of the 
Greek. The character of these letters .seems to belong to the seventh 
or eighth century before the Christian era. 'Phe language has some 
resemblance to (ireek, but alsv) contains elements of a very diiTcrent 
itature. One of these inscriptions is the epitaph of a king, named 
Midas, who must have been one of the last of the dynasty whose 
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founder, also called Midas, appears in the Greek legends as a purely 
mythical personage. 

The history of the kingdom of Lydia, much better kno\vn, requires 
to be treated of in a separate section. 


Skctiox ITT. — Tiif. Kinc-dom ok Lydia and irs Tkrritorv. 

1. Bf/I’WKEN the foot of Mount 'I'niohis and the river Tlernius, on 
the right bank of the Pactolus, rises a high mountain, lowering over a 
large and fertile plain, into which the valleys of the Ilernmsanil ( !aysler 
open towards the east. At the h)Ot of this mountain was situated the 
city of Sardis, now .SVr/ A'ti/,ss/\ the capital of the Lydian kings, d’hc 
country had at first been inhabited by a 1 ‘elasgian race, called Ma'onians, 
but soon a new race subjected and drovt: nut the aneiiiU inhabitants, 
and its kings ruled over the country until the lime of the Persian con- 
quest. d'he Lydians, who thus succeeded the Miionians in the ])os- 
session of Sardis, were of Semitic race, d'he elhnograjihieal table of 
the lOlh chapter of Genesis mentiim'^ them a- a separate liranch of that 
race, under the name of Lud ; all the wonK of lln-ir language that have 
been ])reserved by (jieek writers ari- ineonleslably Semitic. 'Diree 
.successive dynasties reigned over tliis nation, who are designated by the 
Greeks as Atyadag Heraclidiv, ami Mermnadae 

2 . Of the dynasty of the Atyada- we know nothing, but that they 
began to reign about the sixteenth century l»efnre the (.'hrislian era. 
National legends placed at their head the two mythical heroes, Lydii-. 
and Tyrrhenus, the latter ])ersonifying the Lydian colony that migrated 
westward by sea to the coasts of Italy, and became the pn\genilor> ot 
the aristocracy of I-druria, imposing tlumiselves on the original Pelasgic 
inhabitants of that country. 

The accession of the dynasty of the lleraelidag according to the 
statements of Herodotus,* who had access to native authorities, took 
place somewhere about 1200 r..(’. The Lydian tr.adilioiis, very precise 
as to all that related to that dyna.sty, attributed to it an Assyrian origin. 
It was said, according to Ilerod.otus, to have lieen founded by Agron, 
son of Helms, son of Alcaais, son of Hercules, who came from the 
banks of the I'igris. We believe, with M < )jq>crt, that this trailition 
has an historical foundation; Agron is a purely Assyrian word, meaning 
fugitive, and the names Herodotus gives f<jr his three ancestors, Helus, 
Alcieus, Herakles, arc translations of the name and titles of the 
Chalda;o- Assyrian Hercules, .surnamed Samdan, “the strong, the 
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powerful,” who was sometimes assimilated with Bel, Bel-Adar- 
Samdan. 

The founder of the Ileraclide dynasty in Lydia is, therefore, clearly 
pointed out in tlie traditions collected by tlic hilher of history as an 
exiled and fugitive Assyrian prince, sprung from a family that regarded 
the god Adar as its author and special protector. If now we turn to 
the annals of Assyria, as related in our first vojume, we shall see that 
just about the year 1200 n.c. there was reigning at Nineveh a king, the 
founder of the real power of that empire, named Adar-pal-ashir, 

“ Adar protects hi.^ son ;” * and, as we may see by tlie meaning of the 
name, descendants of that king would naturally be called in Greek, 

“ tlesceiulants of Hercules.” Agron, “ the fugitive,” seems, therefore, 
to have been a son of Adar-pal-a>hir, a younger brother (»f Asshur- 
dayan, who, in consequence of events unknown to us, jnessibly after a 
contest with his brother, retired into Lydia, and there became king. 

'file connection of Asia Minor with Assyria commenceil at a very 
early ix'iiod. In the time of the 1‘haraoh Kainse.'. 11. (Ses(jstris), we 
have seen that the llittites of Northern Syria united the IMsidiaus, the 
Lyciuns, the Mysians, the Dardanians, and the Mosyna'ci, in one c<m- 
fe<leration with the Rotennu, or Assyrians, to resist the exleusron ot 
tlie ligyptian jKiwer.t 1 he ancient indigenous .siatlptures of Asia 
Minor, specimens of which remain on the rocks at Nimphi, near 
Smyrna, and at Giaour- Kale, as well as the famous lion gate at 
Mycene, erected, tradition says, by the Gyclops of Lycia, e.xliibit a 
style of art directly copied from that of Assyria. The inlluence of that 
country over Asia Minor gradually increaseil, and rose almost to a 
su/erainty, in the jjcriod between the coiuptesi of .Vrmeniu by the 
N'inevite kings and the decline of the Assyrian military power at the 
comniencenient of the eleventh century H.C., tiie time of the usurpation 
of Helkatirasshu, that is, at the very time when the Ileraclide dynasty 
established itself in Lydia. 

At the time of the siege of droy, the arrival iT Memmm the 
Lthio[)ian, or Asian Gushite — a real historical event at the head of a 
body of Susianians to assist I’riani, seems like help sent by tlie sovereign 
of the great Mesopotamian emjure tu his vassal in danger, f'tesias 
and Moses of (..'horene state that Priam rect^gnised the su/erainty of the 
hiiig of Assyria, and that the annals of Nineveh mentioned the expe- 
dition to the Troad, to assist him against the Acluvans; and there 
seems no good reason for refusing to believe their testimony. 

3- The Heraclithe gave twenty-two kings to Lydia, ami occupied the 
throne for about five centuries. Candaules, the last of them, was 
assassinated, at the instigation of his wife, by Gyges, w ho founded the 
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dynasty of the MermnacliT?. Everyone knows the romantic but com- 
pletely unhistorical story that Herodotus tells with regard to this revo- 
lution, which was apparently the result of a reaction of the old Pelasgic 
element of the Mieonians against the Semitic elenicnt, the Lydians 
properly so called; and this was the cause of the devotion exhibited by 
the Mermnadre during their whole reign for the sanctuaries of Greece. 
The Carians actively assisted in, whilst i)art of the Lydians resisted 
this revolution. 

The accession of Gyges, according to (lie chronological facts furnished 
by Herodotus, must have taken place in 713, and his death in 675 B.C. 
But we are here compelled to correct by leu years the dates of the 
Ilalicarnissiaii historian, for, in the inscrijitions on a cylinder in the 
British Museum, Assliurbanipal, hing of Assyria, mentions his relations 
with “Gugu, king of the I.ndi,” uiuptestioiiably t.lyges, king of the 
Lydians, the embassy and presents received from him, in 667 or 666 
B.c. The death of (hindaule.> asid the accession of the Mermnaili'C 
must, therefore, be i)laced in 701, and the death of Gyges in 663 B.C., 
as the latter date is distinctly staled in the Assyrian cylinder. 

AVith the accession of the Mermna<l;i.* eoinmonces the truly historical 
period of the annals of Lydia. 'Fliis kingdom had even then two 
enemies: the Greeks, who liad e'>tal)li'.hei] lliem^elvi*s on the coast, and 
cut off the accC'.s to the sea ; and the barbarians, ihat is, the Thracians, 
who in roving band'^ were coH'laiUly ertt-.-ing the Bos)')horiis, and also 
the Cimmerians, a la^t remnant j»f the Cells, who remained after the 
migration of the ofhers (.)f their race, and who, driven to the Caucasus 
by the Scythians, ])assed its defiles fnnn time* to time, and rushed, like 
a devastating torrent, into Asia Minor. Lor a long jieriod these peo])le 
kept the Lydians inconstant termr l)y their siulden invasit)ns. ICphesus 
saw them encamped on the banks of the Lavster; and during the reign 
of Candaidc:s, in the year 700, the city of Magnesia, not far from the 
Meander, was c()mi)letely (lestr«>y(‘d by the 'I'reres, a (.'immeriaii tribe. 
Even Sardis was taken. Callinos, the elegiac poet of Ephesus, who 
strove to he the Tyrtams of Ionia, w’rote at this time those admirable 
verses in the soft elegiac metre: — 

“How long w'ill you remain dejecte<l? When, O young men, will 
warlike ardour fill your hearts? Are y(jii not ashamed of this irreso- 
lution, in the face of the neighl)ouring peo[)le? N'ou sit peacefully, 
w’hilc war spreads throughout the land. Let eaeli, even wdiile dying, 
cast his last javelin at the foe. Honour an<l glory call you on to fight 
for your country, your children, your wives. Death will inevitably 
come on that day when the Ikarce cut the filial thread. Let each march 
forward wnth sword uplifted, and buckler advanced, when the battle 
begins. No man can escape death, even if he is born of the immortajis. 
Many a man, who has j).assed safe tlirough battle and the storm of 
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arrows, has been struck down at his own fireside. Such a one is not 
dear to his people, no regrets follow him to the tomb ; but when the 
other falls, he is bewailed by small and great. 'I'he brave man’s death 
is mourned by his people, and while he lives, he is the equal of the 
demi*gods. He is looked upon as the bulwark of his country, for he 
alone is equal to a host.” 

We do not know, whether Callinos succeeded in inspiring the ener- 
vated lonians with courage, but the Lydians did at last free them- 
selves from the barl)arians. tlyges, the murderer of Candaules, soon 
commenced, without being disturljed, the subjugation (jf the Greeks of 
Asia Minor; he possessed himself of Colophon, Magnesia, and .^ipyl^i, 
and ravaged the territories of .Smyrna and Miletus. He made himself 
so completely master of the Troad, tliat the Milesians had to ask his 
consent before building Abydos. 

The end of his reign was unf*»rtunate. Pressed by an invasion of the 
Cimmerians, lie could free himself from them only by purchasing the 
assistance of the A^syrians - • by submission to Xinevite supremacy. 
Again, in 663, on the call of the king of Assyria, who desired to 
punish Gyges for th.e help he had sent to the Iggyptian, Psammelik, the 
Cimmerians ravaged all Lyilia. Gyges <lied during this invasion, and 
his son, Ardys, could obtain the retreat of the barbarians only by the 
interference of the king of As.syria, to whi>m he made his submission 
and paid tribute.'^ 

4. During the reign of Anlys ((^63 tt^ 624 u.C,), the Cimmerians 
again returned, in 634, and captured the city, but not the citadel of 
Sardis. They soon retired, however, and this was their la.st invasion. 
Some years afterwards, the Scythians finally exi)elled them from the 
neighbourhood (d’ the Caucasus, and drove them back to the plains 
north of the Black .Sea, whence, gradually driven we-'t^ard by the 
migrations of the (iennanic peo{)le, they finally arrived at the extreme 
point of Europe, the country between the Baltic and the German f)ecan, 
now Jutland, therefore at one time called ‘‘ Chcrsoncsus Cimhvica.” 
Thence, many centuries afterwards, unite<l with the 'Peutons, the 
advance guard of the (.lermans, they invaded Gaul, to be defeated by 
Marius and the Romans, who gave them the name of Cimbri. 

After the departure of the 'i.'immcrians, Ardys followed up the 
projects of lus Hthcr against the Greek cities, and look Prienc. Sady- 
attes (624 — 614) and Alyatlcs (614 — 55S) continued the war, and 
directed thei attacks chielly against Miletus. Alyattes attempted to 
reduce it by famine. 1^'or five years the I.ydian troops laid waste the 
fields. “When the h.arvest was ripe on the ground, he marched his 
army into Milcsia to the sound of pipes and harps, and fiutes masculine 
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and feminine. The buildings that were scattered over the country he 
neither pulled down nor burnt, nor did he even tear away the doors, 
but left them standing as they were. lie cut down, however, and 
utterly destroyed all the trees and all the corn throughout the land, and 
then returned to his own dominions. It was idle for his army to sit 
down before the place, as the Milesians were masters of the sea. The 
reason that he did not demolish their buildings was, .that the inhabitants 
might be tempted to use them as homesteads, from which to go forth 
to sow and till their lands, and so each lime that he invaded the country 
he might find something to plunder.”* Chios alone, of all the Ionian 
cities, sent help to the Milesians. 

The war was then prolonged for eleven years, when, in one of these 
expeditions, a temple of Minerva was burned by the Lydians, and 
almost immediately afterwards Alyattes was taken seriously ill ; he sent 
to consult tlic oracle at Delphi, and the rcjdy was, “ d'he king will not 
recover until ho has rebuilt the temple of the goddess.” Alyattes sent 
to ask a truce .of the Milesians, to enal»le him to carry out the orders of 
the Pythia ; and the intervention of Thrasybnlus, tyrant of Miletus, 
converted the truce into a jieace, leaving the (ireck city its entire inde- 
pendence. Alyattes was more fortunate as regards Smyrna, and took 
that city some lime after wan Is. 

He next turned his arms against the indigenous )H‘ople of the interior 
.of Asia Minor, and subjugated in a few years IMnygia and Cappadocia. 
His frontier then adjoined that of the .Median hanjiire, and soon, as we 
have already related, war Inokc out between him and Cyaxares. It 
lasted six years, and tc*rminated with the battle of the eclipse (597). 
The Medcs gained part of ('appa«locia, the llalys became the boundary 
of the two empires, and the ]»eace and alliance was cemented by the 
marriage of Aryenis, dauglitcr of Alyattes, with Astyages, son of 
Cyaxares. 

5. Alyattes, after a reign of fifty-eight years, left, in 558, the tlirone 
to his son, (’ro’sus, who carried on the enterprise of his jmedcccssors 
against the (ireeks of Asia Minor. In vain 'I'hales of Miletus advised 
the lonian.s to nominate one common s»‘nate, to sit at 'I'eos, a central 
position, and thence to govern all Ionia as one city; they were not 
willing to renounce their munieijial in<lependeiico, and thus permitted 
their cities to fall, one by one, before (.'nesus. I’!j)hesus, governed by 
Pindaros, son of one of his own .sisters, was the first to fall into his 
power, although the inhabitants, to jnil their city under the prutcclioii 
of Diana, whose temple was a short distance off, had connected their 
walls by a cord to the altar of the goddess, Cnesiis next made war on 
the lonians and .di^olians, giving, according to Herodotus, good reasons 
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for his hostilities when he had them, and when he had none, assigning 
frivolous pretexts. When he had subjugated all the Greeks of Asia, 
and compelled them to pay tribute, Croesus wished to equip a fleet 
and attack the islands; but Bias of Priene, or, according to others, 
Pittacus of Mitylcne, who were both at his court, dissuaded him, by 
showing him the strong probability of defeat. 

Croesus did not, how'cver, give up the idea of making fresh conquests. 
At this time, Cyrus had just destroyed the Median Emi)ire, and was 
carrying out his victorious expeditions in the vast regions l)etween the 
Hindoo Koosh anil the river Halys. Creesus, closely allied with 
Astyages, burned to avenge his brother-in-law. lie could not, more- 
over, see, without disquiet, the rapid and threatening increase of the 
Persian power, and must have expected that the force of circumstances 
would necessarily, sixjiier or later, bring about a struggle between his 
own enq)ire and tliat of the young conqueror who had arisen in Asia. 
To provide against this contingency, he desired to make himself master 
of all Asia Minor as far as the Halys, so as to be able to oppose to 
Cyrus the forces of a united and compact immarclty, able to contend 
against the newly-crcated ])ower of the Persians. Several successive 
fortunate campaigns enabled him to carry out this plan, and gave him 
possession of all tlie countries between the Hellespont, the Black .Sea, 
the Halys, and the chain of the Taurus. The Mysians, Minandinians, 
Bithynians, and Paphlagonians were in a very short lime brought under 
the Lydian )oke, for the whole reign of Creesus lasted but fourteen 
years. 

To the south of the 'Taurus, the Carians and Pamphylians were also 
subdued ; Lycia retained its indei)endence, and Creesus did not venture 
to attack Cilicia, once subject to the Assyrians, and which seems to 
have been at this time under Babylonian government, not having re- 
gained independence since the campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar in Syria 
and tlie adjoining countries. 

War at this ej)och was always accom])anied by plunder, and thus the 
wealth of the conqueror and of his cvninlry became so great that to this 
day it has remained proverbial. Lydia, moreover, was rich in precious 
metals; a large siqiply of gold w as Irawii from the washing ot the sands 
of the Pactolus; Criesus had also opened gold mines in Pergamus. He 
it was who struck the first gohl coins known to the ancient world, some 
specimens of wdiieh have ])een preserved. 

The Lydi.Mis were a commercial and industrious ]ieople ; they w’ere 
the earliest merchants in the Mediterranean, and were celebrated for 
their scented ointments, their carpels (a tradition of the latter is pre- 
served in the famous carpets of Smyrna), and for the skiltulness of 
the slaves from their country. But the deep depravity of theipf' manners 
had deprived them of the energy requisite for contending against such a 
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manly and courageous race as the Persians, and wlien subdued, they 
were remarkable for their quiet submission to their foreign masters. 
After the time of Cyrus, the Lydians and Phrygians were always timid 
and submissive, and presented a great contrast to the Mysians, rough 
mountaineers, wliom it was always hard to keep in subjection. 


SrxTioN IV. — Cyrus and Crcksus — Fall of tuf. Lydian 
Kmpirk (545 544). 

1. In the midst of all his prosperity, Cnesus had one great grief, 
his favourite son, Atys, was killed while hunting (547). I‘'or two years 
he indulged his grief, witlujut attending to the cares of government ; 
but the progress of Cyrus in tlie ])art t)f Asia Minor beyond the llalys, 
in Colchis, and among the Chalybes and neighlniuring nations, com- 
pelled him to withdraw his attention from his absorbing grief. Danger 
was approaching the L)dian Empire, and menacing almost his frontier. 
Creesus thought it wise to assume tlie olfensive, before the i^wiwer of the 
Persian conqueror became even more fjrmidable, and before Cyrus 
came to seek him (Uit ; but he desired fir>'t to consult the oracles of 
Greece. Those of Dcljdii and Oropus predicte<l that if he crossed the 
Halys “he would destroy a great empire*. (,'rosus inli'rpreteil this 
response according to his own wi>>he>, and again eJi<iuire<l if his empire, 
constantly increasing, would be of long durali(.>n. 'I he P) thia, it is .said, 
replied — 

“Wait till the time shall come when a mule is monarch of Media; 

Then, thou delicate J.ydian, away to the |H:ld)les of llirmus; 

Haste, oh ! ha^le thee away, nor hhuh to behave like a coward.”^ 

Cnesius, fully j)er.siiaded that the Mc<les would never jnit a nude on 
the throne, concliuled that neither he iiur his de'-eeiidants would ever 
be deprived of their crown, and so, without feeling any a])j)rehension, 
he concluded a useless alliance with tlie I .acedenumians, ami commenced 
hostilities against the l^ersiaiis, in spite of the prudent counsels of his 
minister, Sandaiiis. 

2. Cravsus crossed the Halys, having lowered its water by means 
of a canal, constructed by the advice of 'Thales; occupied the 
part of Cappadocia that the fall of the Median Enqiire had thrown 
into the hands of Cyru.s, and transported the inhabitants into 
various parts of Asia Minor. Cyrus, on the receipt of the intelli- 
gence, advanced at the head of his troops; a great battle was fought 
between the Lydian.s and Persians in the district of Pleria. Tlie loss 
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on both sides was very considerable, and night separated the combatants 
without victory having declared for either. 

Croesus then retired to his capital. Helicving the campaign closed for 
that year, he sent his troops to their homes, desiring his allies, the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the Laced;vinonians, to send their con- 
tingents to Sardis in the sj)ring. But Cyrus immediately invaded 
Lydia, and soon appeared under the walls of Sardis. Crresus had no 
troops with him but the Lydian cavalry. Nh) troops in the world were 
braver, or better trained for fight, and with these he sallied out to try 
his fortune in the field. The l)atlle took ])lace in the great i)lain of 
Thymbria, Ijefore the city. “ When Cyrus beheld the Lytlians arranging 
themselves in onler of battle on this plain, fearful of the strength of 
their cavalry, he adopted a ilevice which llarpagus, one of the Medes, 
suggested to him. lie collected together all the camels that had come 
in the train of his army, to carry the ])rovi^i(njs and the baggage, and 
taking off their loads, he mounte<l riders upon them accoutred as horse- 
men. These he commamled to advance in front of his other troops 
against the Lydian horse; behind them were to follow the foot soldiers, 
and last of all the cavalry. When hi^ arraiigements were complete, he 
gave his troops orders to slay all the other l.y<lians who came in their 
way without mercy, but to .spare Cr<e.^us ami not kill him, even if he 
should be sei/.ed and offer resistance. 

“'rhe reason why Cyrus opjiosed his camels to the cnemy’.s horse 
was because the horse has a natural dread of the camel, and cannot 
abide either the sight or the smell of that animal. By this stratagem 
he hoped to make (..nesus’s horse useless to him, the horse being what 
he chielly dependeil on for victory. 'The two armies then joined battle, 
and immediately the Lydian war-horses, seeing and smelling the camels, 
turned i\)und and galloped off; .anti so it came to pass that all Cra^us's 
hopes withered away. The Lydians, however, behaved manfully. As 
soon as they understood what was hap])eiiing, they leaped olf their horses 
and engaged with the Persians on foot. The combat was long, but at 
last, after a great slaughter on both sides, the l.ydians turned and tied. 
They were driven within their walls, and the Persians laid siege to 
Sardis.”* Croesus, hoping that the siege would Iasi a long time, sent 
off to his allic.s to rccpic.sl immediate help. Tlie troops of the Laceda;- 
monians were all ready, and the vesscL ctpiipped, wlien another mes- 
senger arrived with the news that Sardis was taken and Cra'sus a 
prisoner. Cyrus had promised a large reward to the first man who 
should mount the wall. 

A certain Hyneades, a Mardian, looking one day at one face of the 
citadel, which was not fortified because it was regarded as inaccessible, 
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saw a Lydian soldier let himself down to fetch his helmet that had 
fallen, and go up again by the same j)ath. He followed this man’s steps, 
some Persians climbed up after him, and after them a multitude of 
soldiers; and, in this way, on the fourteenth day of the siege, the city 
was taken. The Lydian empire was thus overturned, and their king 
became the ])risoner of the new master of Asia, who treated him with 
generosity, and even frecjucntly consulted him on his enterprises. 

3. P)ut such a sim])le story on the fall of a great empire, did not at all 
suit the ideas of the Creeks. They soon comjiiled the marvellous 
legend preserved by Herodotus, which we shall transcriljc. 'Phis is 
one of tliose beautiful stories in which are lu'oiight into full play the 
oracles, tlie credulity of the pci^ple, the gods saving the rc])utation of 
heir priests, and, through all, the moral ideas of the highly poetical 
author. 

“With resjiect to (■r(esiis himst'lf, this is what befell him at the 
taking of the town. He had a M»n, a worthy youth, whose only defect 
was that he was deaf and dumb. In the days of his j)n)sperity, Ca*(esus 
had tlidie the utmost that he could for him, and, among other plans 
which he had deviled, ha<l ''cnt to Helj)hi to consult the oracle on 
his behalf. The aiiMwer which he had received from the I’ythoness 
ran thus: — 

“ ‘Lydian, wTle-ruling monarch, tlnai wondrous simple Oo.'sus, 

Wish not ever to hear in thy jxdace the voice thou hast ))rayed for. 
Uttering intelligent soiuuls. Far better thy son should be silent ! 

Ah ! woe worth the day when thine ear shall fuht list to his accents.’ 

“When the town was taken, one of the Persians was just going to 
kill Unesus, not knowing who he was. C'ro'sus saw (he man coming, 
but under the [jrcssure of his aftlit tit)n did not care to avoid the blow, 
not minding w hetlier or no he died beneath the stroke. 'I’hen this son 
of his, who was voiceless, beholding the i*ersian as he rushed towards 
Croesus, in the agony of his fear and grief lairst into sjieech, and said, 
‘Man, d<j not kill C'nesus.’ 'I'his was the first time that he had ever 
spoken a word, but afterwards he retained the ]X)wer of sj)eeeh for the 
remainder of his life 

Phus was Sardis takc*n by the J’ersians, and Creesus himself fell 
into their hands, after having reigned fourteen years aiul been besieged 
in his caj)ital fourteen days; tliii.s, too, did Citcsus fulfil the oracle 
which said that he should destroy a miglity empire, — by destroying 
his own. "I hen the Persian.s wlio liad made Cmsus prisoner brought 
him before Cyrus. Now, a vast pile lia<l been raised by his orders, and 
Creesus, laden with fetters, was jdaced upon it, and wntli him twice 
seven of the sons of the Lydians. 1 know not whether Cyrus was 
minded to make an offering of the fir.st-fruits to some god or other, or 
whether he had vowed a vow', and was performing it; or wdiether, as 
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may well be, he had heard that Croesus was a holy man, and so wished 
to sec if any of the heavenly powers wouhl appear to save him from 
being burnt alive. However it might be, Cyrus was thus engaged, and 
Croesus was already on the pile, when it entered his mind, in the depth 
of his woe, that there was a divine warning in the words whicli had 
come to him from the li])s of Solon, ‘No one while he lives is happy.’ 
When this thought smote him, he fetched a long l^reath, and breaking 
silence, groaned out aloud, thrice uttering the name (jf Solon. Cyrus 
caught the sounds, and bade the interpreters iiKpiire of Cne-)Us who it 
was he called on. They drew near and asked him, but he held his 
peace, and for a long time made no ans>wer to their questioningh, until 
at length, forced to say something, he exclaimed, ‘ One 1 would give 
much to see converse with every monarch.’ Not knowing what he 
meant by this reply, tlu; interjueter.s begged him to explain himself; 
and as they press(.‘d for an answer, ami grew to be troublesome, he told 
them how, a long time before, Solon, an Athenian, hail come and seen 
all his splendour and maile light of it ; and how whatever he had said 
to him had fallen out exactly .as he foreshadowed, although it was 
nothing that esi)ecially concerned him, but apjdied to all mankind alike, 
and most to those who seemed to themselves hai)py. Meanwhile, as 
he thus sj)oke, tlie pile was lighted, and the outer portion began to 
blaze. 'Then C.'yrus, hearing from the interpreters what Cnesus had 
said, relented, bethinking him>elf that he, too, w'a^ a man, and that it 
was a fellow-man, and one who had once l>een as blessed by fortune as 
himself, that he was burning alive; afraid, moreover, of retribution, 
and full of the thought that w hatever is human is insecure. So he bade 
them quench the Ida/ing fire as quickly as they could, and take dowai 
Cnesus and the other Lydian>, which they tried to tlo, but the flames 
were not to be mastered. 

“Then the Lydians say that Cne-.us, jicrceiving by the efforts made 
to quench the lire that Cyrus had relented, and .seeing also that all was 
in vain, and that the men could iiiU gel the fire under, called with a 
loud voice upon the god A))ollo, and prayed him, if he had ever re- 
ceived at his hands any acceptable gift, to come to his aid, and deliver 
him from his present danger. As tin. i with tears he besought the god, 
suddenly, though iqi to that time the .sky had been clear and the day 
without a breath of wind, dark clouds gathered, and the storm burst 
ovtM* their he.ads with rain of such violence that the flames were speedily 
extinguished, ^'yrus, convinced by this that Cnesus was a good mail 
and a fiivourite of heaven, asked him, after he was taken olV the pile, 
‘ Who it was that had ])ersu.aded him to lead an army into his country, 
and so become his foe rather than continue his friend.-*’ To w’hich Cravsiis 
made answer as follows: ‘What I did, O king, wa.s to thy advantage 
and to my own Joss. If there be blame, it rests with the god of the 
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Greeks, who encouraged me to begin the war. No one is so foolish as 
to prefer war to peace, in which, instead of sons burying their fathers, 
fathers bury their sons. But the gods willed it st^.’* 

After these words, Cyrus ordered his fetters to be taken off, and 
seated liim beside himself. At this time tlie I’ersians were plundering 
Sardis. Creesus advised his con(|uen)r to put a stop to the proceedings 
of his soldiers, and pointed out to him the inetliod by which he should 
take away those riches that would only corru])t their manners and lead 
to revolt. Cyrus was much (deased with this advice, and in return 
promised the captive king any boon he might ask. ‘Oli, my lord ! ’ 
said he, * if thou wilt suffer me to send these fetters to the god of the 
Greeks, whom I once honoured above all other gods, and ask him if it 
is his wont to deceive his benefactors ; that will be the highest favour 
thou canst confer on nu*.’ Cyrus, upon this, inquiretl what charge he 
had to make against the god. d'hen ('ro sus gave him a full account of 
all his j)rojects, and of the answers of the orach;, and of the offerings 
which he had sent, on which he dwelt esjx-eially, and told him how it 
was the encouragement given him by the oracle which bail led him to 
make war upon Bersia. All this he related, and at tlie end again 
besought permission to reproach the god with his behaviour. Cyrus 
answered with a laugh, ‘'This I readily grant thee, and whatever else 
thou shalt at any time ask of my haiuls.’ 

“Cri.esus finding his re<|uesl allowed, sent certain f.ydians to Delphi, 
enjoining them to lay his fetters upon the threshold of llie temple, and 
ask the go<], ‘ If he were not ashamed of having encouraged him, as 
the destined destroyer of the einjiire of (.'vrus, to begin a war with 
Persia, of which such wa;re the first-fruits?’ As they sai<l this, they 
were to point to the fetters; ami, further, they were to impiirc, ‘If it 
wa.s the wont of the (heck gods to he ungrateful?’ 

“The Lydians went to Delphi and delivered their mi;ssage, on which 
the Pythoness is said to have replied — ‘(.'nesus has no right to com- 
plain with respect to the oracular answer which he received. For wlien 
the god told him that, if he attacked the Persians, he would destroy a 
mighty empire, he ought, if he liad been wise, to have sent again and 
inquired which empire was meant, that of Cyrus or his own ; hut if he 
neither understood what was said, nor took the trouble to seek for en- 
lightenment, he has only himself to blame for the result. Besides, he 
had misunderstood the last answer which had heeii given him about the 
mule. Cyrus was that mule. For the parents of Cynis were of dif- 
ferent races and of different conditions; his mother, a Median princess, 
daughter of king Aslyagc.s; and his father, a Persian and a subject, who, 
though so far beneath Iier in all respects, had married his royal mistress.’ 


Her. i. 85, seq. 
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“Such was the answer of the Pythoness. The Lydians returned to 
Sardis and communicated it to Crccsus, who confessed, on hearing it, 
that the fault was his, not the god’s. Such was the way in which 
Ionia was first conquered, anti so was the empire of Creesus brought to 
a close.” 


Section V. — StnqooATioN of the Greek Cities of Ionia, 

AND OF THE REST OF AsIA MiNoR (544—539). 

I. Immedivtely on the conquest of Lydia, the Greek colonies 
offered to recognise (.'yrus on the same terms as they had Creesus; but 
the conqueror replied ])y the famous fable of tlie fi.dierman, who, unable 
to attract the fish by playing on his flute, caught them all with his net. 
lie made, however, an exception in favour of Miletus, requiring no 
unconditioTial surrender from the inh.abitants of tl)at great city, but 
merely the same triljiile that they had j^aid to Cnesus, and thus detached 
them from the cause of their countrymen. 

The other lonians of the coast, for those of the islands were safe 
from all attack, fortified tlu-ir cities, and met together to organise their 
resistance at the Panionimn, their common sanctuary, dedicated to the 
Helic(jniau Ne])tune. 'There it was resolved to request help from the 
Spartans. 'The Spartans refused; but desirous of knowing the state of 
affairs in Ionia, and thinking that their name would have some weight 
with Cyrus, they despatched ambassa<Iors into Asia Minor. One of 
them went as far as Sardis, tt) inform the king of Persia that the 
Spartans would not permit him to ilo any harm to any of the Greek 
cities. Cyrus received the message with scorn, and rej>lied that it was 
for the Spartans to drea<l his wrath, lie committed the government of 
Sardis to a Persian, named 'Tal)ahis; and having charged Pactyas, a 
Lydian, to transjiorl the treasures of Cric'-us and of Lydia into Persia, 
returned to I'^cbalana, taking (/nesus with him. 

2. No sooner was he gone, than Pactyas raiseil the Lydians in insur- 
rection, and besieged 'Tahalus in the citadel of Sardis. Cyrus then 
sent the Mode, Ma/.ares, with a large army into the country. Mazares 
encountered no resistance; and in order to prevent another revolt, dis- 
armed all the Ljalians. I’aciyas took refuge in Cyme, in /Eolia; 
Mazares summoned the ]>eople to deliver him up. The Cymieans, 
fearing, on th ' one hand, tlie vengeance of the Persians, and, on the 
other, unwilling to offend the gods by giving up a siqqdiant, sent 
Pactyas into Chios, where the peo]dc surrendered him to the Persian 
general in exchange for the district of Atarncus, on the Lydian coast, 
opposite Lesbos. 

Mazares then marched against the Greek cities which had sent help to 
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the rebels. Prierie was taken, and the inhalntants sold as slaves. He 
ravaged the valley of the Meander and the territory of Magnesia, but a 
short time afterwards fell sick and died. 

3. Harpagus was sent to replace him, and to continue the war against 
the lonians. He took their cities by building up against the walls 
mounds of earth of equal height. IMioc^ea was thus besieged, but its 
inhalatants set a wonderful example. Seeing that resistance was no 
longer possible, tluw recpiested Harpagus to withdraw his troops, whilst 
they delil.ierated on the terms he had offerefl them. 'Phey then launched 
their ships, embarked their wives and children and thc! statues of their 
gods, and sailed away for Chios. \Vhen they arrived tlicre, they wished 
to jnirchase from tliat people the (I’.nussie i>lanils, but fearful of the 
consequences to their eomnieree from the neiglilnjuihotul of so active 
and enterprising a people, the Chians refused, d'he fugitivi's again set 
sail, and retired, part to Alalia, in ( 'orsien, and part to Marseilles, in both 
of which ])laces they had a few years before founded colonies, before 
leaving Asia Miiuir for ever, they retuijied t«) I'hoea.a, anil surprised 
and killed the Persian garrison. 'Plun, having denounced terrible im- 
precations on anyone who slionld separate from the licet, they east into 
the sea a mass of reddiot inui, sw earing never to return to Phociea until 
the iron should ri>e to the surface in the same state that it was thrown 
in. At the moment of lea\ing, however, the courage of ])art of this 
people failed, and they returned to the city; the rest sailed away 
westward. 

4. Idle Teians followed the example of the IMioeaans, and migrated 
« into Thrace, to rebuild and inlinbit the city of Abdera, founded some 

time before by 'Pimesius of Cla/omeiv.e. 'Phe other cities successively 
fell into the hands of the Persians, and accepted tluar laws; many of 
the inhabitants of tlie i'-Iands, who had territories on the main land, as 
had the Chians and Lesbians, attemj)ted to disarm the anger of Cyrus 
i)y a voluntary submission. Miletus only, in consequence of the treaty 
with Cyrus, was not <listurbed. 

Caria and Lycia sliareil the fate of Ionia. In Lycia, the city of 
Arina, afterw'ards called Xanthus by tlie (iria'ks, distinguished itself by 
its obstinate defence. "Phe inhabitants, when no longer able to resist, 
burned themselves in their houses, with their wives and families. 'Phe 
Cauniaiis emulated this heroic deed. Harpagus, as a reward for his 
services, was made satrap of Lycia, as an hereditary sovereign, vassal 
of the Persian king. Recent explorations there have bnnight to light 
highly important monuments of one of his descendants, Caias, which 
are now in the British Museum. 
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Section VI. — Conquest of the Countries beyond the 
Hindoo Koosh (543 — 540). 

I. Whilst Ilarpagus was engaged in the subjugation of Asia Minor, 
Herodotus tells us* that Cyrus personally subdued all the nations of 
Upper Asia. These few words contain all the information that classical 
history has bequeathe<l us on the subject of the most iinj)ortant con- 
quests of the fouiuler of the Persian monarcliy, the subjugation of the 
nations inhabiting the countries situate<l between the chain of the 
Hindoo Koosh on the north, the t'arnuiniaJi ileserts on the west, the 
Erylhnean Sea (ni the south, an<l the Parsyan imnintains to tlie east. 
Ihese distant nati(jns had not been subdued l)efore, either Ijy the 
Assyrians or by the Medes; from tlie time of ('yriis, they appear as 
de])endencies of tlie Persian cinjnre. During tlie interval between the 
wars ill Lydia and in Ilabylonia, the compieror was occiqued in reducing 
these countries. 

1 here are found the rich provinces of Aria, Draiigiana, and Arra- 
cho'.ia, the Alghanistan ol our days. 'They were inhabited liy Arian 
trilies, ot the same brancli as tliose wlio had coinpuaed India. The Zoro- 
nstrian reform had not reaclual them, neither was Ihaliminism, witli its 
mystic pantlieism and its system of caste, estal»lishe<l among them, as in 
India. Tlieir religion was, therefore, very nearly that of the Vedas. 

'Idle language spoken in this region was one of tlie common idioms, 
derived from the ancient Vedic Sanscrit, the Ikili, destined in later 
times to become the sacred tongue of a large part of the Buddhist 
countries. A peculiar alphabet of .Semitic origin, and different from ^ 
those of India, was used in the w lmle of this immense district, known 
to classical geographers by the name of Aria. 'The Arian nations 
between the Hindoo Koosli and the Parsyan mountains, separating 
Aria from the valley of the Indus, do not sei'in, judging from the short 
time requireil for their conquest, to have otfereil any serious resistance 
to C yrus. 

The people who live<l on the slo])es of the Indian ('aucasus, Sat- 
tagyd.e and Aparyt;e (in Sanscrit /h/'././b), were also compiered by the 
Persians ; and finally, from the time of C’yrus, Persian vlominion ex- 
tended beyond the Hindoo Koosh into the coimlry now calleil C'abul, 
over the wdiole valley of the C’opbeh and the country of the 

Clandarii {Ghatniiira)^ so that the emjiire of the .XclKemenians extemled 
to the upper course of the linlus. The princijial cities of these last 
provinces wen' — Kapii^a, afterwards called Alexandria of the Oaucasus . 
Kabura, or Ortospana, now Calml ; Nagara, now' Jcllalabad; and 
Purushapura, now Peshawur. 


Her. i. 177. 
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2. To the south of Aria, along the barren and harbourlcss coast of 
the Erythrajan Sea, the Arians had not spread. There was the country 
of Gedrosia, the Beloochistan of our times, where Herodotus places 
his Asiatic Ethiopians, the last remains of the primitive inhabitants of 
the race of Cush, driven into this district by the invasion of the Japhetic 
tribes. They were in just such a state of po\’erty and barbarism as the 
inhabitants of the sam^" country now are, and it would seem that we 
must regard the latter as the descendants of the ancient inhabitants. 
In spite, however, of this ]>ovcrty, wliich might have seemed likely to 
protect them, they were coiKjiuned by C'yrus. 

The Persian invader changed none of the institutions and customs 
established in these coiintri(‘s before his time; he contented himself 
with imposing ]K*rmanent tributes, with leaving garrisons in tlie most 
important strategic ]'iositions, and with levying contingents for his 
armies. His empire was, in fact, in its character essentially military. 


SKCTION vn.— DK.STKl’CTrON Ml' TItF. Pa DV t,< )N IAN MONARCHY 

(53V» 53''^)- 

I. CvKtJS, marching from coiuinot to con']iicst, aspired to the 
dominion of all Asia. 'To realise more than any other king had ven- 
tured even to dicam of, it remained oidy to tleslrt>y the Ghahkean 
cmt)ire of Palnlon, founded by Xaboj)ola'>sar and Nebuchadne//.ar on 
the mins of the old Assyrian empire, and alrea<ly in a state of decay. 
If liabylon were taken, its ])rovinees would necessarily fall into the 
hands of the Persian chief, and all then known Asia, excepting distant 
India and the stepjies of the wandering 'I'uranian .Scyths north of the 
Caspian Sea, would obey the orders of Cyrus. And these too, perhaps, 
might in their turn be subjugated, were Pabylon once taken. 

Having achieved the c<»nfjuest of Aria, he at once cornmencetl his 
movement against the (-'hakkeaii'^, and man hed directly on the capital 
(539), believing, and rightly so, that he nec<led only to capture the city 
to become master of the whole empire. At the heatl of his army he 
left Ecbatana, where was his usual residence ; as in Persia, properly so 
called, there was no capital suited to the greatness of his power and 
grandeur, and soon arrived on the banks of tlic Gyndes, an affluent of 
the Tigris. In attempting the passage of this river, one of the white 
horses, usually called sacred, Iwought from Nisa:*a, in the north of 
Media, at great cxi)cnsc, was carried away Ijy the current and drowned. 
Cynis, enraged, swore that he would make the stream so weak and 
shallow that even the women could cross it without wetting their knees. 
He therefore delayed his expedition, dividtxl his army into two bodies, 
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and dug, on each side of the river, 180 canals, into which he diverted 
the Oyndes. 

It would seem, at first sight, that an uninterrupted course of success 
liad turned tlie head of Cyrus, and that, like the weak-minded Xerxes, 
lie wished to punish nature herself when disobedient to his orders ; but 
jierhaps it may be that Cyrus was here rehearsing the siege operations 
he intended to conduct against Babylon, with the view of making his 
soldiers as skilful with entrenching tools as with their weapons. The 
whole summer was consumed in these works. In the following spring, 
(..’yrus np|)eared before Babylon, defeated the army that advanced 
against liim, Inirst through the walls of the vast entrenched camp of 
Nebiieliadne//ar, the enormous extent of whicli rendered its effective 
defence iinj)os?,ible, and lai<l siege to the city itself, where Belsharussur 
(the Belshazzar of Daniel), son the king, hatl taken the command, 
whilst Xabouahid shut himself up in Borsipjia. 

2 . 'The Baliylonians, who had long perceived that they were threatened, 
had made great preparations for defence, had collecletl provisions, dug 
new ditches, and repaired their fortifications, and diil not, therefore, 
dread the siege. We have already related, in the Book on the history 
of Bah\lon,’' lu)W Cyrus brought it to a siicci'ssful termination, lie 
placed his best troops, half where the river entered, and half where it 
left the city; with the remainder he proceeilcd to the l>ake of Nitocris, 
and following the example of the t^ueen of Babylon, turned the river 
by the canal into the lake; the water ran in and left the bed of the 
Kuphrates ftiidable, and by this roa<l the Persians entered the city. If 
the Babylonians had discoveri'd the plan of Cyrus in lime, they might ^ 
easily have destroyed (he whole Persian army, d'hey need only have 
shut the bronze gales leading to the river, and liavc manned the walls 
on either side, to have overwhelmed the Persians w ilh tlieir missiles. 
But the enemy came at the nuunent when they nere least cx]ieeted. 
The Babyhmians were celebrating a feast, and immersed in their plea- 
sures, eiuirely forgot the impending ilanger. d'hus a general over- 
seeurily betrayed Babylon. Belsharussur was killed, and Nabonahid, 
at the news (T the ea))ture of his capital, ventured on no further 
resistance, ]>ut siii rendered himself prisoner, 'fhe Chakhean empire 
thus fell, and, as the ]in)phets had h relv>Kl, the ruin of Babylon avenged 
tlial of Jerusalem. (.)n the capture of tlie great city, all llie ]u*ovinces 
of the empire siibmitteil without resistance to the coiu]ueror, and were 
incorporated w ith the Persian em[)ire. 


Vol. i. p. 4S9. 
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Section VIII. — The Release of the Hebrenvs (536). 

1. Prej\a.red by the voice of their prophets, the Jews at Bal>ylon, 
who were the chief and best of the nation, had followed with the 
strongest sympathy the progressive increase of the ])ower of (/.yrus, and 
had prayed for his decisive victory over the C.’haldiean monarchy, 
believing him to be the anointed one of Jehovah — the chosen one, who 
was to humble the pride of Babylon and be the liberator of the chosen 
race. Providence had, indeed, called the Persian comiucror to this 
glorious mission, for which he was naturally preparetl. Mazdeism had, 
in fact, many jjoints of reseml)lance to the Mosaic law. 'I'he religion 
of the Zentl Avesta, in the true s])irit of its priin iples, was as much 
opposed to idolatry as that of the Pentateuch, though it did not, like 
the latter, teach the a])solute unity of the Deity. Cyrus, thcretorc, 
must have been induced, by the juire spirituality of the religion of the 
Hebrews, to show greater sym|)athy for them than for the oilier nations 
of the great Babylonian empire. 

'I'wo yi‘ars only, therefore, after his capture of P)abylon, in 536, he 
acceded to the petitions addr<‘ssed to him by the Hebrews who wi-re 
scattered throughout his dominions, an<l published a decree, permitting 
the return of the exiles ami the rebuilding of the Tenpile at Jerusalem. 
The text of (his edict has bei-n ])reserve<l in the Bot>k of h'.zra (i. 2- - 4) 
— “Jehovah the (iod of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth; and he hatli charged me to build him an house- at JiMusalem, 
which is in Judah. Wlu) is there among you of all hi^ people-? his 
(lod be uith him, and let him go uji to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, 
and build (he house of the l.<»rd H(.)d of Israel (lur is the Hod), which 
is at Jerusalem. Ami whosoever renrainelb in any place where he 
soje)urnetli, let the men of his place help him w ith silver, ami with gold, 
ami with go<jds, arid with lieasts, beside the freewill offering for the 
house of Hod that is in Jerusalem.” 

2. An Israelit(.', named Shi^shl>a//ar, was .appointed by tlie king to be 
governor of Jerusalem and of the adjoining district; for, notwith- 
standing the destruetion of the 'femple and all tlie ravages of Nelmeliad- 
ne/zar, there still renraine«l many inhabitants in the ancieiil ca])ital of 
the kingdom of Judah. IW order of Hyrus, llie treasurer, Mithredath 
(.Mithiidatcs), gave to Sheshbazzar the sa<'red vi-ssels of silver and gold 
carried away from the I'emple l)y .Xcbuchadnez/ar, and ])reservTd as 
trophies at Babylon. 'Die new goverm»r dcjKirled with a number of 
the exiles in liis train, and soon arrive^l at Jerusalem, and commenced 
the building of a new temple. But the Avork procee<led slowdy, hin- 
dered by the jealousy of the hereditary enemies of the Jew^s — z\m- 
monites, Moabites, and Idumeans, to wliom w'ere added the Cutheans, 
established at Samaria by the kings of Assyria, and who could not 
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without jealousy see the re-appearance of a nation whom they had 
believed for ever crushed when Jerusalem was taken. Very little had 
been done at the time of the death of Cyrus; and his successor, at the 
instigation of the Cutheans of Samaria, almost immediately on his 
accession to the throne, directed that the works on the Temple should 
be suspended till further orders. 


Section TX. -End of the Keicn of Cvrus (536—529). 

1. Cyrus reigned j^caceably for eiglit years after the capture of 
I>al»ylon. In 529, whether from an insatiable desire for conquest, or to 
gratify the ancient hatred of the Iranian to the 'ruranian races, or from 
the wish to chastise the incursions of troublesome m!igh[)ours, he un- 
dertook a new' war, Herodotus says against the Massagette, Ctesias, the 
Derbicm; but these umloubtirdly were a tribe of tlie same [)eople. The 
Massagetie, the Magog of the llible, a 'I'uranian or ruikish tril)e, 
inhal)itcd tlie step[Hvs to the nortli of tlie Jaxarles. In this war the 
Persian con([ueror lost his life, and Herodotus has pre>erved the story 
which he hoard in his travels in Media. 

2. iU'Cording to this, Cyrus the more readily attacked this people 
because they were governed by a woman, w horn he hoped to be able to 
con(|uer with ease, lie assembled a numerous army, threw' bridges 
across the Jaxartes, and prepared to cross the river. The queen, 
'romyris, sent him a herald, to i)roposc a lair battle betw^een the tw’O 
armies on whichever bank he might choose. He chose the side of the 
Massagetm; but instead of preparing to light lairly, he set a trap, by 
the advice of (h'o'sus, who accompanied hiin in the expedition. 'Phis 
was to leave his cam]) almost undelended, and in it every kind of 
luxurious food an<l drink, so that the Massagei.e might easily plunder 
it, when he might suddenly fall on them with the bulk of his army, 
placed in ambush for the purpose. 

“ Cyrus* having advanced ailay’s march from the river, did as Cnesus 
had advised him, and leaving the worthless ])oition o! his army in the 
camp, drew off with liis goo«l tn)0].i towards the river. Soon after- 
wards a detachment of the Massagel;e, •)ne-third of their entire army, 
led by .Spargapises, son of the queen Tomyris, coming up, lell upon 
the body which had been left behind by f’yrus, and on their resistance 
t)Ut them to th r sword. 'Phen, seeing the banquet juepared, they sat 
down and began to feast. When they had eaten and drunk their till, 
and were now sunk in sleep, the Persians under C'yrus arrived. 


Her. i. 211, 212, 213, 214. 
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slaughtered a great multitude, and made even a larger number pri- 
soners. Among these last was Spargapises liimsclf. 

‘‘ Wlicii Tomy ris heard what had befallen her son and her army, she 
sent a herald to Cyrus, who thus addressed the coiKpieroi - •* Thou 
bloodthirsty Cyrus, pride not thyself on this poor sueecss : it was the 
grape-juice, wliich, when ye drink it, makes you so mad, and as ye 
swalhjw it down brings up to your lips such bold and wicked words — 
it was this poison wherewith thou didst ensnare my child, and so over- 
earnest him, not in fair, open light. Now hearken what 1 advise, and 
be sure I advise thee for thv good. Restore my son to mo, and get 
thee from the land unharmed, triumphant over a third ])art of the host 
of the Massagetre. Refuse, and I swear by the sun, the sovereign lord 
of the Massagetie, Idoodthirsty as thou art, I will give thee thy fill of 
blood.’ 

‘‘'I'o the wools of this message Cyrus paid no manner of regard. 
As for Spargapises, the son of the fpieeii, wlum the wine went off and 
he saw the extent of his calamity, he made re<|uest to (’yrus to release 
him from his bonds; then, when his prayer was granted, and the fetters 
were taken from his limbs, as soon as his hands were free, he destroyed 
himself. 

“ d'omyris, when she found that Cyrus paid no heed to her advice, 
collected all the forces of her kingdom and gave him battle. Of all 
the combats in which the Imrbari'ans have engaged among themselves, 
I reckon thi.^ to have been the fiercest. 'The following, 1 understand, 
W'as the manner of it;- I'irst, tlie two armies stood apart anti shot 
their arrows at each other; then, when their (juivers were empty, they 
closed and fought hand-to-hand with lances and daggers; and thus they 
continued fighting for a length of time, neither choosing to give ground. 
At length the i\Iassaget;e prevailed, d'lie greater part of tlic army of 
the IVrsians was destroyed, and Cyrus himself fell, after reigning nine- 
and-twenty years. Search was made aimmg the slain, by order of the 
queen, for the Ixxly of (.'yrus, and when it was found slie lOok a skin, 
and lining it full of h\unan Idood, she dipjied the head of Cyrus in the 
gore, saying, as she thus insulted the corse, ‘ 1 live and have compiered 
thee in fight, and yet by thee am I ruined, for thou tookest my son 
with guile ; but thus I make good my threat, and give thee thy fill ot 
bloodd ” 

3. The Persians, liowevcr, succeeded in recovering the body of Cyrus, 
and lie was magnifieontly buried at Pasarga<he. The remains of his 
mausoleum still remain on the site of that city.*" Around it are t\venty- 


* A full account of this tomb is given in Kcr Porter’s Jravcis^ vol. i. 
p. 485—508; If is now known by the name of the Tomb of the 
Mother of Solomon ! 
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four large monolithic columns, and on bas-reliefs are sculptured the 
almost deified image of the king, represented as the Persians dejncled 
spirits glorified in another life, and admitted to sit with the Amshas- 
paiids and heavenly Yazatas; it is furnished with four large wings. 
Above his head hovers the image of Ormu/d. A short inscription is 
added to the figure in these words, “ I am Cyrus, the king, the 
Achxmenian.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

CAMBYSES—TIIE FALSE SMERDIS—DARIUS, SON OF 
UVSTASPES. 

C 7/ iif A nthorities. 

Classical Authors : — Herodotus, Books III. and IV. — Diodorus Siculus, 
Books H. and IV. 

Works of Modern Writers: — Hceren, ]\ditiquc et ('ommcrce dcs Pcuples 
de r A ntiquitc (French translalion), Vol. i. — .Sir ll. Kawlinson, 
The J'ersian Cuneiform Inscription at Fe/iistun. I.ondun, 1849. — 
Op[)ert, Lcs Inscriptions dcs Achcmcnides. Ikiris, 1S52. — Spiegel, 
Die altpcrsischcn ICcilinsc/iriffcn. Lci))/ig, iS(.)2. --Rev. Professor 
Kawlinson, The Five (ireat Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern Worlds 
Vol. iii. 

On the Scythians of Europe : — Bergmann, Les Scythes^ les A neetres des 
Pen pics German iques et SUrees, Colmar, 1858.— GeteSy ok la 
Filiation Genealoi^ii/ue des Scythes aux Getes et des Getes aux Germains 
et aux Scandinavis. .Stra>burg, 1S59. 

On the Release of the Israelites ~ The BiblCy Books of As/vr, Nchemiahy 
Zachanahy and Ilayyai. — De .Saulcy, Etude Chronolo^ique des Livres 
^ Esdras et de Nehemie. Paris, 1S68. 


Section I,— -Cambyses— The Conquest ok Egypt (529—525). 

I. Cyrt\s left two sons. The eldest, Cambyses (Kambujiya), suc- 
ceeded him; the younger, named Smerdis by Herodotus, but whose 
name would be more correctly given as Bardias, as its original form was 
Bardiya, was made governor of Bactria, Parthia, Chorasmia, and Car- 
mania, with an exemption from all tribute, reserving only the political 
supremacy of liis bixither. As .soon as he was in possession of the 
empire, and had repaired the consequences of the disaster in the land 
of the Massagetse, Cambyses, desirous, like his fiither, of distinguishing 
himself by conquests, turned his eyes on Egypt. The riches of that 
country had always attracted Asiatic kings, and the Persians had also 
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reason to resent the assistance which the Egyptians had given to Croesus. 
Herodotus * assigns also other motives for this expedition, and amongst 
them, a personal insult offered to Carnbyses by Alimcs, or Amasis, who 
had sent him Nitetis, daughter of Uahprahet, in marriage, in place of 
his own daughter, whom Carnbyses had demanded. But what finally 
decided the Persian king was the arrival of Phanes, an officer of the 
Greek mercenaries, who, having been ill-treated by Ahmes, took refuge 
at the court of Carnbyses, gave him full information as to the state of 
the country, and pointetl out to him the way to carry out his plans 
successfully. Carnbyses, by the advice of this Greek, made an alliance 
and exchanged pledges with the Arabs, who had command of the road 
to the valley of the Nile. 

2. “'J'he Aral:>s, ” says Herodotus, t “keep such ])ledges more reli- 
giously than almost any other peojile. They l>liglit faith with the forms 
following. W hen two men would swear a friendshij), they staiul on 
each side of a thinl: he with a sliarp stone makes a cut on the insiile of 
the hanfl of each near (he middle linger, and, taking a piece from their 
dress, dips it in tlie blood of each, and moisten.', therewith seven stones 
lying in the midst, calling the while on llacchus and Crania. After 
this, the man w ho makes th<“ pledge commends the si ranger (or the 
citizen, if citizen ho bo) to all his frieiuls, and they deem themselves 
bound to stand to the engagement. . . . W hen, therefore, the Arabian 
had pledged his faith to the messengers of Cambyses, he straightw'ay 
contrived as follows:— he Idled a number of earners skins with water, 
and loading therewith all the live camels that ho possessed, drove them 
into the desert, and awaited the coming of the army.” 

"riiis army was very mmieroiis, it was chielly composed of native Per- 
sians, w ith some bodies of Ionian and /h’.oliant irccks, who were intended 
to o]ipose the Greek mercenaries of I'igyj)t. A large licet, titled out in 
the Pluenician ports and manned by IMio nician sailors, h)llowed along 
shore the march (T the army, and steered for the coast of the Delta. 
The preparations had occupied .some years, and the expedition started 
in the eominencenu nt of the year 525. 

3. Ahmes having died, his s(»n I'sammetik III. (the Psammenilus ol 
Herodotus) succeeded him. lie marched to meet his enemy as far as 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, d'he Greeks and ( 'ariaus in his pay, 
to avenge the treason of IMianes on his ehihlren, wdiom he had left in 
the country when he himself started for Persia, brought them to the 
camp, and having jilaced a cuj) in view' of their father between the 
armies, cut the childrens’ throats. They then mixe«l their blood with 
wine in the cup, drank the mixture, and swore a terrible oa.th not to 
give back a stej). d he battle .soon began, and according to one well 
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known but unhistorical tradition, Cambyses placed before the first 
line of his army, cats, and other animals regarded as sacred by 
the Egyptians; the latter, unable to shoot at the enemy for fear of 
injuring the animals, soon took to flight. But the Greek and Cafian 
mercenaries had no such scruples, and made a long and stubborn 
resistance, and the battle was fiercely contested. The superiority of 
the Persians in numbers, liowever, at last prevailed, and the shattered 
remains of the army of Psammctik fled in disorder to Memphis. 

** On the field where this battle was fought,” says Herodotus,* 
saw a very wonderful thingj which the natives pointed out to me. The 
bones of the slain lie scattered ui)On the field in two lots, those of the 
Persians in one place by themselves, as the bodies lay at the first — 
those of the Egyptians in another place, apart from them. If, then, 
you strike the Persian skulls, even with a jiebble, they arc so weak, 
that you break a hole in them; but the Egyptian skulls are so strong, 
that you may smite them with a stone, and you will scarcely ]>reak 
them in. 'I'hey gave me the following reason for this difference, which 
sechicd to me likely enough; — d'he k’.gyptians (they said) from early 
childhood have the head shaved, and so by the action of the sun the 
skull becomes thick and hard.” 

4. (.'ambyses, the coiupieror, sent a herald, a Pia-sian, to the Egyp- 
tians in Memphis, to offer them terms. He went up the river in a 
vessel from Mitylene. As so«)n as the h'.gyptians saw him enter Mem- 
phis, they rushed in a body from the citadel, destroyeil the ship, tore 
in pieces all who had maimeil her, and carrie<l their limbs as trophies 
to the citadel, d'he Persians, enraged at this flagrant violation of the 
law of nations, laid siege at once to aiul very soon took the place. 

5. “Ten days after the fort had fallen, f C'ambyses resolved to try 
the s])irit of Psammenilus, the Pigyptian king, whose whole reign had 
been but six months. He, therefore, had him set up in one of the 
suburbs, and many other Egyt)tian.s with him, and there subjewted him 
to insult. First of all he sent his daughter out from the city, clothed 
in the garb of a slave, with a pitcher to draw water. Many virgins, 
the daughters of the cnief nobles, accomt)anied her, wearing the same 
dress. When the damsels came op})osiie to the place where their fathers 
sat, shediling tears aiul uttering cries tjf woe, the fathers, all but Psam- 
inenitus, wej>t aiul wailed in return, grieving to see their children in so 
sad a plight ; but he, when lie had looked and seen, bent his head 
towards the giaiuiul. In this way passed by the water-carriers. Next to 
them came Psammenitus’ .son, and two thousand Egyptians t)f the same 

age with him all of them having ropes round their necks and bridles 

in their mouths — and they too passeil liy on their way to sulVer death 
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for the murder of the Mityleneans who were destroyed, with their 
vessel, in jMemphis. For so had the royal judges ^iven their sentence 
— ‘ For each Mitylcnean ten of the noblest Egyptians must forfeit 
life.” 

* *H\ing Psammenitus saw the train pass on, and hnew his son was being 
led to death ; but, while the other Egyptians, who sat around him, wept 
and were sorely troubled, he showed no further sign than when lie saw 
his daughter. And now, when they, too, were gone, it chanced that one 
of his former boon-companions, a man advanced in years, who had 
been stripped of all that he had an<l was a beggar, came where Psam- 
menitus, son of Amasis, and the rest of the Egyptians were, asking 
alms from the soldiers. At this sight the king burst into tears, and, 
weeping out aloud, called his friend liy his name, and siiKitc himself on 
the head. 

‘^Now, there were some who had been set to watch I’samnienitiis, and 
see what he would do as each train went by ; so these persons went 
and told ('ambyses of his behaviour, d'hen he, astonished at wliat was 
done, sent a messenger to Psammenitus, and questioned Iiim, saying, — 

‘ I’sammenitus, thy lord (.’ambyses asketh thee why, wluMi tluni sawest 
thy liaughler brought to shame, and thy son on his way to dealli, thou 
didst neither utter cry nor shed tear, while to a lieggar, who is, he 
hears, a stranger to thy race, thou gavesl those marks of honor?’ To 
this (piestion Psammenitus made answer, — M ) son of ('yrus, my own 
misfortunes were too great for tears, but the woe of my friend (h'served 
them. \Vhen a man falls from sjdeiulour and ])Ienty into bi'ggary, at 
the threshold of old age, one may well weep for him.’ Wlum the 
messenger brought back this answer, (.'ambv>es owned it was jint. 
Creesus, likewise, the Egyptians say, burst into tears — for he, too, had 
come into Egyjit with (Annbyses- an<l the Persians, who were ])re>,ent, 
wejit. Flven Cambyses himself was touched with juty, and he forthwith 
gave an order that the son of Psammenitus should bo sjiared from the 
number of those appointed to die, and P.sammenitus himself brought 
from the suburb into his ])resence. 

“The messengers were too late to save the life of Psammenitus’ sou, 
who had been cut in jiieces the first of all ; Imt they took Psammenitus 
himself and brought him before the king, (kambyses allowed him to 
live with him, and gave him no more harsh treatment; nay, could he 
have kept from intermeddling with affairs, he might have recovered 
Egypt, and ruled it as governor. . . He was discovered to lx* stirring up 
revolt in Egypt, wherefore Cambyses, when his guilt clearly ajqicared, 
compelled him to drink bulP.s blood, which presently caused his death. 
Such was the end of P.sammenitus.” 

6. Camby.ses went from Memphis to Sais to take an unworthy 
vengeance on the corpse of Ahmes. He caused his mummy to be 
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taken out of the tomb, had it torn to pieces with a goad, and insulted 
in a thousand ways, and then thrown into the fire, an offence both to 
the religion of the Persians, who, regarding fire as the purest of all 
things, the image of the most holy Onnuzd, considered it the height of 
impiety to pollute the pure element by throwing a corpse into it, and 
also to that of the Egyptians, whose belief led them to preserve the 
bodies of their dead most carefully. 

Cambyses, however, in the early days of his rule in Egypt, attempted 
to conciliate the national prejudices of the people. He exhibited a 
desire to gain the goodwill of the Egyptians by the greatest conde- 
scension towards the most distinguished of tliose who had escaped the 
fury of the first conquest, and especially by protecting their religion. 
He assumed purely Egyptian titles, desired to pass himself off as a 
descendant of the ancient kings of Egypt, and obtained instruction in 
the religious dogmas of the country. Hy the advice of an Egyptian, 
whom he had received into his favour, he promptly directed a body ot 
his army, who had l»een (piartered in the Temple of Neith, to evacuate 
the Iniihling. Tam])yses directed the worsliip of the gods of Sais to 
be re-established and maintained in all its splendour, and {loul)tless also 
that of all the other gods of Egypt. He himself went, as all the other 
kings of the country ha<l rlone, and \vorshi})ped in that city, and w'as 
initiated into the mysteries, 'fhese details are obtained from the in- 
scription on the statue of the })erson who initialed Inm, a statue executed 
in the reign of Darius, and now preserved at Rome in the Museum ot 
the Vatican.* 


Section II.— E.xrKDirioN to Ivriiion.v— M adness and Death 
oE Cambvses (525 522). 

I. Peace was now restored in Egypt. On this occasion there was 
no partisan warfare carried on in the Delta, as there had been at the 
time of the Ethiojdan compiest. All the neigld muring naUt)ns were 
terrified at the sul)jugation of Egypt. 'Hie l.ybians submitted without 
a contest, ])aid a self-imposed tribute, and sent presents. The Cyremeans 
and Jlarc;eans followed their example; but Cambyses was not pleased 
with the former, who sent him only 500 silver min.e, which he distri- 
hiited among his .soldiers. He next resolveil to make war on three 
different nations at once: on the Carthaginians, the Ammoniaiis, and 
the Ethiopians; those of Meroe first, and afterwards those of Abyssinia; 

* See De Rouge, Afthnoire sur la Statue XaopJwre dii Vatican. 
Paris, 1851. 
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amongst others the Macrobians, tho most distant people of whom he 
had heard. 

After having deliberated on these expeditions, he determined to send 
his fleet against Cartilage, and a detachment of his anny by land 
against the Ammonians, and to send spies into Kthioi)ia, under the 
pretext of carrying presents to the king. For this purpose some of the 
Ichthyophagi were sent for, pcojde of the semi-savage tril)es of the 
shores of the Red Sen, who were acquainted with the language of 
the Ethiopians. Cambyst^s then directe<l his fleet to set sail for Carthage ; 
the Phcenicians, however, refusc<l to obey, l^ecaiisc they were allied to 
the Carthaginians liy the most solemn oaths, and deemed it an unna- 
tural and impious thing to make war on people who were s|>riing from 
the same raec as themselves. Uy this refusal of the Pluenicians, as 
the remainder of the fleet was not strong enough to act alone, the Car- 
thaginians cscajx'd the yoke the Persians desired to imjiose on them. 
Cambyses did imt venture to insist on his plan, and to alienate the 
rhceiiician citic.s, ^\ hic•h had voluntarily submitted to him and furnished 
the best part of his fleet. 

2. 'Fhe lchthyo])hagi, who were to be sent as spies into Ethiopia, 
received their instruelion.s from Cambyses, and went off with the 
presents for the king of Meinie. He was not for a moment deceived 
by the pretext assigned for their embassy. “Cany hack,” said he, 
“this bow to the Persian king; the king of I 0 thio[ha advises him to 
commence the war n ln n he can bend the how as easily as ho himself 
can. In the meanwhile, Cambyses may thank the gods for not having 
inspired the Ethiopians s\ ith the wish to increase their dominions by 
conquest.” 

Cambyses was beside himself with rage when the spies brought him 
back this message; and at once, Avith incredihle rashness, commenced 
his march against the Ethiopians, with no {provision for the w ants of his 
army or for his own safety; {H-rfeetly ignorant also of the eoimtry into 
which he was about to throw his soldiers. On his arrival at Tliehes he 
detached 50,000 men from his army, for the pur[)use of reducing the 
Ammonians and ljurning the temple where the god gave his oracles. 
He himself continued hU march with the rest of his anny for Ethio})ia. 
Wishing to .shorten the way, he left the banks of the Nile at the first 
great bend of the river, aiul marched through the desert. The road he 
took was no doubt that from Sehua to Ahii Hammed, traversed by 
many caravans in the present day. A few wells arc found on it from 
time to time, sufficient to supply the wants of a small number of mer- 
chants, but utterly insufficient for a large army. Even caravans are 
exposed to great danger. Advancing through imnicnsc plains of sand, 
without inhabitants, without trec.s, forage, water, or resources of any 
kind, he soldiers of Caml)y.ses wx*rc reduced to the most frightfu* 
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famine, and compelled even to kill and eat each other. He was obliged 
to retrace his steps, after having lost the greater part of his army in the 
desert. 

The fate of the troops sent against the oasis of Ammon remained 
enveloped in mystery. I'liey did not arrive at their destination, and 
not one of tliem returned to Egypt. The Ammonians said that when 
the soldiers had marched thnnigli the desert about half llieir journey, 
a tempest from the south arose and buried them under mountains of 
sand. 

3. The pride of Cambyses was so cruelly wounded by these disasters 
that his reason gave way. 'I'he fifteen months that he survived were 
filled with acts of folly and cruelty. 

When he returned to iMemjihis he found the people holding a festival. 
A])is had been manifested, and his appearance was celelnated by great 
rejoicings. Cambyses imagined that the higyptians were exulting over 
his reverses; he sint for the magistrates of Mempliis, and in spite of 
their c.xplanations, eoiidenmcd them to death as impostors. He then 
summone-<.l the priests and caused them to l.>e beaten with rods, and 
ordered all the l\gy])tians who were found celebrating the festival to be 
pul to death, lie (U‘sired to see the sacred bull, and had him brought 
into his presence, “'fliis,'’ said he, “is iiuleed a god worthy of the 
Egyptians,” and then drew his sword and wounded the bull in the 
thigh. The god died soon after of this wound, and his epitaph has 
been found by M. Mariette in the Seiapeum, and is now in the Museum 
of the Louvre. 

The Egyptians were now subjected to fearful tyranny. The inscrip* 
lion on the statue in the X'atiean, though it a])pcars to veil this ojipres* 
sion under vague exi>ressions, states that no such calamities had fallen 
on Ivgypt williin the memory i)f man since the lime of the Shepherds. 
The rights of jnoperty were everywhere invaded, puLilic worsliip for- 
bidden, or at least restricted, and funereal ceremonies, to which so much 
value was attached in I\gyi)t, inierru])led or interdicted. 

4. The Persians themselves did not escape the freaks of this furious 
madman. He ordered the execution of his Vu'other Sinerdis, and 
charged Prexasjics, one of his courtiers, to carry out the decree. Next 
came the turn of his youngest sister. He had wished to marry her, 
contrary to the customs of the I’ersians. To satisfy his conscience, he 
assembled the judges of his empire, mid ciupiired of them whether 
there was not a law to permit a brother to marry his sister. The 
judges replied liiat they knew of no law to authorise such a marriage, 
but there was one permitting the king of Persia ti> do anything he 
pleased. Then, however, in a fit of disgust, he killed instead of mar- 
rying her. 

A large number of noble Persians were also put to death. One day 
11 2 
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Cambyses buried alive up to their necks twelve of his courtiers. On 
another occasion he asked Prexaspes what the Persians said of him.^ 
“ Prexaspes answered, ‘Oh, sire! they praise thee greatly in all things 
but one; they say thou art too much given to love of wine.’ Such 
Prexaspes told him was the judgment of the Persians; whereupon 
Cambyses, full of rage, made answer, ‘ What ! they say now that I 
drink too much wine,, and so have lost my senses and am gone out of 
my mind? Then their former speeches about me were untrue.’ . . . . 
Cambyses then spoke fiercely to Prexaspes, saying, ‘Judge now thyself, 
Prexaspes, whether the Persians tell the truth, or whether it is not they 
who are mad for speaking as they do. Look there now at thy son 
standing in the vestibule. If I shoot and hit him right in the middle 
of the heart, it will be plain the Persians have no grounds for what 
they say; if I miss him, then I allow that the Persians are right, and 
that I am out of my miiuh’ So speaking he drew his bow to the full 
and struck the lioy, who straightway fell down <lcad. Then Cambyses 
ordered the body to be opened, and the wound examined; and when 
the arrow was found to liavc entered the heart, the king was quite 
overjoyed, and said to the father, with a laugh, ‘ Now thou seest 
plainly, PrexasjX's, that it is not I who am mad, but the Persians who 
have lost their senses. 1 jiray thee tell me, sawest thou ever mortal 
man send an arrow with a better aim?’ Prexaspes, seeing that the 
king was not in his right mind, and fearing for himself, replied, ‘Oh, 
my lord, I do not think that Cod himself could shoot so dexterously.’” 
Another time he intended to kill Cnesus. 

5. Whilst fdimbyses was thus in J\gypt, acting the part of a furious 
madman, a revolution broke out in Persia, and for a time restored the 
.supremacy of the Medes. 'I'his revolution was under the directions and 
for the advantage of the Magi, to whom (.'yrus had given great in- 
fluence and important positions at his court, as a mark of favour to 
that portion of the Medes who had assisted him to dethrone Astyages, 
and were entirely devoted to him. Their project was not only to 
possess themselves of authority, but to restore the preponderance of 
the Medes and the supremacy of their religion, so ojijioscd to the pure 
Mazdeism of the Persians. 'Phe absence of Cambyses, the general 
discontent in the empire, and the gradual corruption of manners and of 
national character among the Persians, all seemed to facilitate their 
enterprise. Two Magi, who were brothers, undertook to carry out llic 
plot. Cambyses had left one of them in charge of the royal domains 
in Media, and he was the author of the revolt. He was aware of tlie 
death of Smerdis, and also that it w^as kept secret, and w'as known to 
but very few of the Persians, who, in general, believed that !;iinerdis was 
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still alive. His brother, Gomates, was very much like the prince, whom 
Cambyses had put to death. Him he placed on the throne, under the 
name of Smcrdis, and despatched heralds into all the provinces, and 
especially into Egypt, to forbid the army to obey Cambyses, and to 
order them in future to recognise Smerdis, son of Cyrus. 

As soon as he heard the news of this revolt, Cambyses made ar- 
rangements for returning to Persia at the head of his troops, who all 
remained faithful to him. But as he was mounting his horse in hot 
haste he wounded himself seriously with his own sword. In spite of 
this lie })roceeded in a litter; but the fatigue of the journey aggravated 
the wound, wliich mortified, and Cambyses died at a miserable little 
village in Syria. 


Section III. — ^'Piik Reign (»f the False Smerihs — Accession 
OF DaRICS (522 — 521 ILC.). 

1. When Cambyses was dead, the Magus Gomates considered him- 
self safely established on the throne. He reigned peaceably for some 
months under the nnnie of .Smerdis; and to render himself popular, 
and counterbalance the bad impression made l)y the religious innovations 
carried on under his jirotection by the Magi in all the Iranian provinces, 
persecuting the ministers of Zoroastrianism, and overturning its altars, 
he exempted those of his subjects who bad three children from all taxes 
and from military service. 

2. The mystery, however, with which he surrounded himself, in 
order to avoid discovery, insj^ired suspicion. A I’ersian named Otanes 
(Utana), son of Socres (Sukhra),* governor of Southern Cappadocia, 
whose daughter had become one of the wives of the false Smerdis, 
became convinced that he was an impostor. He communicated his 
suspicions to some of the chief among tlie I'crsians, who, like himself, 
were irritated at seeing the real and effective j)ower again in the hands 
of the Modes. They at once met and deliV)erated on the means of 
overturning the usurj)er. 'I'he conspirators were seven, all of the tribe 
of the Pasargadiv, and for the most part of the race of AclKeinenes. 
These were, with (.)lanes, Intaphernes (JlmiafriiNa)y son of .Eospares 
( Uvii^para ) ; 1 1 ydarnes ( Vidania\ son of 1 lysgares {Dup^ara ) ; Gobryas 
{Gaubntva)^ son of .Mardonius i^Mardutiiya ) ; Megabyzus {Bagdmukhsd)^ 
son of Dadyes {Dadiihya'\\ Ardiiuanes {ArdimanyHs)^ son of Ochus; 
and, lastly, Darius {DarayaT ush)^ sou of Ilystaspcs {VistiUpii). They 
had all been entrusted by Cyrus with the government of important 
provinces, or in some of the first offices of the crown. 

* Called by Herodotus (iii. 68) son of Pharnaspes. 
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Darius was of opinion that they should attack the Magus at once in 
his palace, l^efore the news of the conspiracy could spread. All was 
done as he desired. They marched at once to the palace of the false 
Smerdis and killed him, as well as all the Mngi they found there ; they 
then issued forth, and with loud cries tohi the Persians, who ran to them, 
what had happened. As soon as the news reached h'.cbatana, the 
Persians wlio inhabited that city flew to arms ; and enraged at this 
audacious usurpation of the Modes, put to the sword all the Magi they 
could find; this example was followed in the greater number of Persian 
cities. An annual festival w'as instituted to celebrate this massacre, and 
was still observed in the following century ; 1 lerodotus calls it the 
Magophonia. 

3. The revolution thus accomplished, the seven cons|)irators deli- 
berated on the form of government it would l)e best to give the 
Persians, now that the direct line of ('yrus was extijict. After discus- 
sing the advantages and inconveniences of the three forms, monarchical, 
aristocratic, and democratic, they tlecided on tlw foi iner, as l)eing the 
best. This delil^eration, recorde<l by I ler(»flotiis, has been treated as 
fidmlous by some modern historians, but it is in perfc'ct agreement with 
what we have already said as to the ;dnv».-t rejmblican form of the 
Persian government, even at this period;'* and in this delibcM-ntion of 
the conspirators nothing WU' discu.s-,c(l l)ul the form of government of 
the Persians themselves, who, whether undi-r a rei)ublic or monarchy, 
would continue, as an aristocracy, to ruh‘ over tlie other nations. 

In choosing tlu* new king, it was dt cide<l tliat the seven eliiefs should 
meet c)n horseback next morning before the city, and that he sliould be 
king whose horse shouhl tiiNt salute the rising sun by neighing. A 
.stratagem of his groom ensured the success of Darius (521). lie was 
descended from Aclimmeiies in the fifth giMu ralion through a younger 
brother of the father of (yrus, Ariaramnes [A ri\\irannia). His hither, 
Hystaspes, was governor of Persia, and remaineil so after his soi\ had 
ascended the throne. 

Very shortly after his accession Darius found a frivolous ]>retext for 
putting Tntaphernes and his himily to death; he, no doulU, feared to 
find in him a dangerous competitor, ddie other five conspirators became 
hereditary sovereigns, vassals of course to the king, (d the [irovinces 
they had governed. 

4. Such is the story of Herodotus. It is coidirrncd in all points, 
and completed in some, by a monument of the highest importance 
which has recently been found to bear the most striking te.stimony to 
the veracity of the father of history. 

A little to the north of Kermanshah, on the left of the caravan route 


* See page 60. 
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from Bagdad to Hamadan, in l^ersian Kurdistan, and on the ancient 
Median territory, is found the rock of Behistun, the Mount Bagistan of 
the classical geographers, rising to a jierj^cndicular height of about 
1,500 feet. On the face of the cliff is a colossal bas-relief, with an 
inscription so lengthy that Sir R. Ker Porter was of opinion that it 
would take more than a month to copy.* The bas-relief represents a 
king, followed by his attendants, receiving captive enemies. One of 
these he is trampling under foot. This king is Darius, the one at his 
feet is the Magus Gomates; the other jn'isoners are the chiefs, who, 
taking advantage of the disorder caused by the usurpation of the Magus, 
raised insurrections in the various provinces, d'he transcription, trans- 
lation, and ])ublication of the inscri])tion were accomplished by General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson; it contains the same text, thrice repeated, in the 
tliree official languages of the Acluvinenian chanceries. It relates the 
accession of Darius, and the inciilents of hiN nagn, to the year 514 U C. 
ddiis is the most valuable document on this period of history, and from 
it we shall make some (juotations, as the text translatefl successively by 
Sir 11 . (!. Rawlinson and M. Oppert is within the reach of all. 

The Behistun inscription commences with the narrative of the death 
of the false Smerdis, ami the accession of the son of llystaspes. It 
must be remembered that the .^tory is official^ and very naturally the 
conspiracy of the seven chiefs is IransfiU-med into a restoration of legi- 
timate jiower effected by Darius, with the assistance of “ laithful men,” 
who are enumerated at the close of the inscription exactly in accordance 
with Ilerodotus.t 

“When Cambyses slew that Bartius |Smcrdis], the troubles of the 
state ceased which Bartius had excited, d'hen Camlwses proceeded to 
hgypt. When Cambyses had gone to Kgy|)l the slate became heret- 
ical ; then the lie liecame abounding in the land, both in Persia and in 
Metlia, and in the other provinces. 

“ After wai'ils there was a certain man, a Magian, named Gomates; 
he arose from Pissiaehada, the mountains named Arakadres; from 
thence, on the 14th day of the nnmlh Viyakhna, then it was, as he 
arose, to the state he thus faDely declare<l — ‘ I am Bartius, the son of 
Cyrus, the brother of (’ambysos.’ 'riieii the whole state became 
rebellious; from Cambyses it went over to that (P»arlius), both Persia 
and Media and the other })rovinces. He seized the empire; on the 9th 
day of the month (larinapada, then it was ho thus seized the empire 
Afteiavards Cambyses, unal)le to endure liis {inisfortuncs), died. 

* Travels^ vol. ii., p. 158. 

t The cpiotations from lliis inscription are from the tenth vol. of the 
Jou 7 ’ 7 tal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ in which Sir 11 . C. Rawlinson 
published both the text and his translation. 
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“That crown, or empire, of which Gomates, the Magian, dispossessed 
Cambyses, that crown bad been in oar family from the olden time. 
After Gomates, the Magian, had dispossessed Cambyses of Persia and 
Media and the dependent provinces, he did according to his desire, he 
became king. 

“ There was not a maji, neither Persian nor Median, nor any one of 
our family, who would dispossess of the empire that Gomates, the 
Magian. The state feared to resist him. lie would frequently address 
the state, which knew the old Bartius, for that reason he would address 
the state, saying, ‘ Beware lest it regard me as if I were not Bartius, 
the son of Cyrus.’ There was not any one bold enough to oppose 
him ; every one was standing obediently around Gomates, the Magian, 
until I arrived. Then I abode in the worslnp of Ormazd ; Ormazd 
brought help to me. On the loth day of the month Bagayadish, then 
it was, with the men wlio were my well-wishers, I slew that Gomates, 
the Magian, and the chief men who were his followers. The fort 
named Siktakhotes, in the district of Media named Nisoja, there 1 slew 
him; I dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of Ormazd 1 
became king; Ormazd granted me the sceptre. 

“ The crown that had been wrested from our race that I recovered. 

I established it firmly, as in the days of old ; thus 1 did. 'fhe rites 
which Gomates, the Magian, had introduced I jirohiliitcd. I reinsli- 
tuted for the state the sacred chants and (sacrificial) irorship.” 

This last paragraph is important, for it conclusively proves the anta- 
gonism existing between the religion of theMedes and that of Zoroaster, 
as well as the essentially religious character both of the revolution 
attempted by the false Smerdis, and of the Persian reaction that placed 
Darius on the throne. 


Section I Y.— Disorders in the Persian mi- irk 
(521 -514 

I. Darius having in this way become king, found himself, on taking 
possession of power, c^infronted by a scries of formidable insurrections. 
Some of them had commenced in the short reign of the false Smerdis, 
others broke out on his own accession. It required six years to .sup- 
press these insurrections, ami to establush the authority of the king 
throughout the whole extent of the empire. They were, in fact, some- 
thing more than mere casual revolts, jiroduced by local grievances or 
the ambition of some great lord. The greater part of them broke out 
in countries divided from tliis new master by national rivahy, and were 
attempts to regain their ancient independence. The insurrections broke 
out successively, or simultaneously, in almost every part of the empire 
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— in Susiana, and even in Persia. But the most serious and dangerous 
were in Media, where the people were enraged at the loss of their 
preponderance in the empire, and by the massacre of the Magi; among 
the Armenians, who found themselves treated as subjects by those to 
whom they expected to be allies; and the Babylonians, who had lo.st 
both dominion and liberty, and were unwilling to bear the yoke they 
themselves had imposed on the Hebrews. 

Herodotus relates only a few, although the most important, incidents 
in these di.sorders of the early years of the reign of Darius. The in- 
scription of Behistun, however, gives full details, which we quote : — 

“ When I had slaiii Clomates, the Magian, then a certain man, 
named Atrincs, the son of Opadannes, he arose ; to the state of Susiana 
he thus said, ‘I am king of Susiana.’ d'hen the people of Susiana 
became rebellious; they went over to that Atrincs; he became king 
of Su.siana. And a certain man, a Babylonian, named Natitabirus, the 
son of ylina .... he arose ; the slate of Babylonia he thus falsely 
addressed, ‘ I aiu Nabokhodrossor, the son of Nabonidus.’ Then the 
entire Babylonian state went over to that Natitabirus. Babylon became 
rebellious. He (Natitabirus) seized the government of Babylonia. 

“Then 1 sent to Susiana; that Atrineswas brought to me a prisoner, 

I slew him. 

“ Then T proceeded to Babylon, (marching) against that Natitabirus, 
who was called Nabokhodrossor. 'I’he forces of Natit alums held the 
Tigris ; there they had come, and they had boats, 'fhen I placed a 
detachment on rafts; I l)rought the enemy into difliculty; I assaulted 
the enemy’s position. Onnazd brought help to me; by the grace of 
Ormazd I succeeded in passing the Tigris. Then I entirely defeated 
the army of that Natitabirus. On the 27lh day of the month Atriydta, 
then it was that we thus fought. 

“Tiien I marched against Babyhm. When I arrived near Babylon, 
the city named Ta/.ana, upon the Kujdirates, there that Natitabirus, 
who was called Nabokluxlrossor, came with a force before me, offering 
battle. 'Then we fought a battle. Ormazd brought help to me; by 
the grace of Orma/d, I entirely defeated the force of NatitaV/irus. The 
enemy was driven into the water ; the water destroyed them. On the 
2nd tlay of the month Anamaka, then it was that we thus fought the 
battle. 

“Then Natitabirus, with the horsemen wlu» were faithful to him, 
fled to Babylon. 'I'lien I proceeiled to Babylon ; 1 both look Babylon 
and seized that Natitabirus. Afterwards 1 slew that Natitabirus at 
Babylon.” 

This official inscription could not contain all the details that Herodotus 
gives of the war in Babylon, details amplifying and completing the story 
of the Behistun inscription. Darius, according to the Halicarnassiaii 
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historian, was compelled to assemble all his forces to subjugate the 
rebel city. 'I'lie Babylonians had made great preparations for defence ; 
and to avoid the danger of famine, barbarously killed nearly all the 
women in the city. Remembering the circumstances of the capture of 
the city by Cyrus, they were constantly on the watch, repulsed all 
attacks, and penetrated every stratagem. Darius was beginning to feel 
doubtful of success; when, in the twentieth month of the siege, one of 
his officers, Dadyes, the father of that Megabyzus who was one of the 
conspirators against the Magi, contrived a stratagem that made the 
king of Persia master of the place. Herodotus calls him Zo]')yrus 
{Dazdaupini)^ and he is always so correct that we must conclude that 
this personage had, as is very common in the East, two names. 

Zoi)yrus ijroposed to intnxluce himself into Babylon as a fugitive 
and a victim to the cruelly of Darius. The more completely to deceive 
the Babylonians, he cut off his nose and ears, and inflicted on himself 
such blows as to draw l)lood. In that state he jircsented himself before 
the king of Balnlon. 'I'he Babylonians received him joyfully, and 
gave him the command of a l.)()dy of trooj)S. A few days after his 
arrival he sallied out at the head of his soldiers, and cut to pieces, as 
he had previously airanged with Darius, a body of a thousand (jf the 
enemy, whom the king had stalione<l for the ]>ur|M>se. In a second 
sortie he defeated two thousand, and in a third four thousand of the 
Persian army. These successes gave hitn unbounded intluence with the 
besieged, who entrusted to him the guard of the ramparts. 'This led to 
the fall of the place. Darius, on an ap|>ointe<l day, approached with 
all his forces. Zopyrus opened two of the gates to them, and Babylon 
thus fell a second lime into the power of the Persians, who dismantled 
the ramparts and destn)yed the gates. 'Phree thousand of the chief of 
the P»aljylonians were crucified. 

All ancient writers express their admiration of Zopyrus for an act 
that we should now call shameful treachery. He was made governor 
of Babylon, and received its entire revenues for life; and it was said 
that Darius declared tliat he would rather that Zojiyrus were wdiole, 
than to take twenty such citic's as Babylon. If we may credit Plutarch, 
the king was one day asked what he would wish to have in as great 
plenty as the seeds of a pomegr.anate he held in his hand, and he 
replied, ‘‘Zopyrus.”* 

By combining the narrative of Herodotus with the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, we may easily establish the chronology of these events. The 
revolt in Babylon, and no doubt in Siisiana also, broke out on the news 
ol the death of Camby.ses, in 522. The false Smerdis did nothing to 

* Herodotus (iv. 143) tells this story of Megaba/us, or, according to 
some copies, Megabyzits. 
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repress it. Darius, on his accession in 521, sent at once an anny into 
Susiana, so as to isolate the Babylonians; the defeat and capture of 
Athrines must have taken place in the sjn*ing of 520. Darius then 
marched against Babylon. At the beginning of December, 520, he 
passed the Tigris, and the first battle Avas fought; a second battle, at 
the end of the same month, shut up Nidintabel in the city, 'fhe siege 
commenced in January, 519, and lasted more than twenty months, 
consequently, it must have terminated about Sejitember, 518 n.c. 

3. “ Whilst I was at Babylon,” continues Darius in the Behistim 
inscription, “these are the countries which rcvoltetl against me: Persis, 
Susiana, Media, Assyria, Armenia, Parthia, Margiana, Sattagydia, and 
Sacia. 

“A certain man, named Martins, the son of Sisicres; a city of 
Persia, named Cyganaca, there he dwelt; he rose iqi ; to the state of 
Susiana he thus said, ‘ I am Omanes,* the king of Susiana.’ 

“ Upon this T was moving a little way in the direction of Susiana; 
then llie Susians, fearing from me, seized that Martins who was their 
chief, and they slew him.” 

'Phis occurreil during the siege of Babylon, wlienci* Darius inarched 
for a while into Susiana, in all ]irobability in the autumn of tjiq. 

4. “ A certain man, named Phraorles, a Median, he rose up; to the 
state of Media he tluis said, ‘ L am Xathrites, of the race (d' Cyaxares.’ 
Then the Median forces, which were at luime, revolted against me. 
They went over to that Phraortes; he became king of >redia. 

“The army of Persians and iNIedes that was with me (on service) 
that remained faithful to me. Then I sent forth tliese troops. Ily- 
darncs by name, a I’ersian, one of my sulqects, him I a]>p< anted their 
leader. T tlnis addressed them, ‘Ilaptfmess attend ye; smite tliat 
Median slate which does not acknowledge me.’ Then lliat Ilvdarncs 
inarched with his army. When he reaehetl Media, a city of Media 

named Ma , there he engaged the ISledes. 1 le who was leader 

of the Medes (.ould not at all resist him (?). (hnia/.d brought help to 
me; hy the grace of Orina/d, the tiAMJ-jis of Hydarnes entirely tlefeatcd 
the reliel army. On the 6th day of the monlli Anainaka, then it was 
that the battle was thus fought by them. Afterwards my forces remained 
at Kapada, a district of Media, according to my order (?), until 1 myself 
arrived in Media. 

“d'hen Dadarscs by name, an zVrmenian, one i>f my servants, him 1 
•sent to zVrmenia. I thus said to him. ‘Oreeting to thee: llio rebel 
stale that docs not obey me, smite it.’ Then Dadarscs inarched. When 

^ Representing himself, no doubt, as a descendant of the old native 
<lynasty; one of the later kings of this race was d'eumman. Sec 
vol. i., p. 409. 
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he reached Armenia, then the rebels, having collected, came before 

Dadarses arraying their battle. by name, a village of Armenia, 

there they engaged. Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of 
Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated that rebel army. On the 8th day 
of the month Tliuravvahara, then it was a battle was thus fought by 
them. 

“ For the second time, the rebels having collected, returned before 
Dadarses, arraying battle. The fort of Armenia, named Tigra, there 
they engaged. Ormazd brought help to me; by the grace of Ormazd, 
my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. On the i8th day of the 
month Thurawahara, then it was that the battle was thus fought by 
them. 

“For the third time, the rebels having assembled, returned before 

Dadarses, arraying liattle. A fort of Armenia, named , there 

they engaged. Ormazd brought help to me ; by the grace of Ormazd, 
my forces entirely defeated llie rebel troops. On tlie 9th d.ay of the 
month Thaigarchisli, then it was a battle was thus fought by them. 
Afterwards Dadarses remained away from me .... until I reached 
Media.” 

These three battles, in the spring and summer of 519 (the revolt in 
Annenia having been contemporaneous with that in Media), were, in 
reality, mere barren victories, and did not leiid to the submission of the 
Armenians, for Darius was obliged to send another general and a fresh 
army against them. Two battles were fought, one at the end of 5^9 
and one in the spring of 518. blockading Dadarses in the mountains, 
the Armenian rebels had advanced into Assyria, a very serious position 
of affairs, for Media was always ready for insurrection. 

“ Then he who was named Vomises, a Persian, one of my servants, 
him I sent to Armenia. Thus I said to him, ‘ Hail to thee ; tlie rebel state 
which dtjcs not acknowledge my authority, bring it under submission.’ 
Then Vtunises marched forth. When he li.ad reached Armenia, then 
the rebels having assembled, c.ame again before Vumises in order of 

battle. A district of Assyria, named , there they engaged. 

Ormazd lirought help to me; l)y the grace of Ormazd, my forces en- 
tirely defeated that rel>el army. On the 15th flay of the monlli 
Anamaka, then it w'as a battle was thus fought by them. 

“ For the .second time, the rebels liaving .asseml)Icd, came before 
Vomises in battle array. The district of Armenia, named Otiara, 
there they engaged. Ormazd brought heij> to me; by the grace of 
Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated that rebel army. In the month 
Thurawahara, upon the festival (?), thus was a battle fought by thorn. 
Afterwards Vomises remained in Armenia, apart from me, until I 
reached Media.” 

5. All this occurred whilst Darius was detained before Babylon, and 
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the siege seemed to have no prospective termination, neutralising the 
best troops of the Persian empire. When Babylon was at last taken, 
Darius was at liberty to move with the main body of his army into the 
insurgent provinces, and affairs very soon changed. 

‘‘Then I departed,” continues . the inscription, Darius being the 
speaker, “from Babylon. I proceeded to Media. Wlien 1 reached 
Media, a city of Media, named Gudrusia, there that Phraortes, who 
was called king of Media, came with an army before me in battle 
array. Then we joined battle. Orinaz<l brought help to me ; by the 
grace of Ormazd, I entirely defeated the forces of Phraortes. On the 
26th day of the month of Askhana, then it was we thus fouglit the 
battle. 

“Then that Phraortes, with the horsemen who were faithful to him, 
fled from thence to the district of Media, named Rhages. Siibser[uently 
I tlespatched forces in pursuit, by vvdiom Phraortes was taken and 
brought before me. 1 cut off both his nose and ears and his lips, and 

1 brought him to . He was held chained at my door; all the 

kingdom lieheld him. Afterwards at Kcbatana, there I had him cru- 
cified ; and the men who were his chief followers at Kcbatana, in the 
citadel 1 imprisoned them.” 

The sul)jugation of Media led to the immediate submission of 
Armenia; the official narrative of Darius makes no mention of the 
latter country, as it submitted without a battle as soon as Phraortes was 
conquered. By consulting the chronological list of Moses of Chorcnc, 
it will be seen that the Ijreaking out of this revolt in Armenia coincided 
with the death of d'igrancs I., the firithful ally of Cyrus and of other 
Persian kings. The insurgents, wliose leader is unknown, no doubt 
wished to drive his son Vahaku from the throne; the victory of Darius 
in Media re.sulled in the linn e.staldi.shmeiit of Vahaku in power, wliich 
he retained till his death, in 493. 

6. After having related the death of Phraortes, the Behistim inscrip- 
tion goes on to detail the result of the vaiious insurreetimis arising out 
of that in Media. Kirst one in Sagartia, hoatled by Sitratachmes, who 
professed to be a descciulant of Cyaxares. 'Phe Median general, 
Camaspates, conquered and made him prisoner, just about the time 
when I’hrfiorlos was also taken. “My trouj^s entirely defeated the 
rebel army, and took Sitrataclimes, and brought liim l)efore mo. 'Phen 

1 cut off his nose and his ears, and I luought him to . He was 

kept chained at my door; all the kingdom beheld him. Afierwarils I 
had him crucified at Arbela.” 

A revolt next occurred in Parthia and Hyrcania, where the people 
had embraced the cause of Phraortes. 'Phe Median pretender was 
conquered and put to death. Darius sent his father Hyslaspes, who 
'vas still living, against these two provinces. The mass of the people 
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were Turanian. Two battles, fought in April and July, 517, were 
sufficient to reduce them to obedience. 

Margiaiia also revolted. Dadarscs, satrap of Bactria (not the same 
who had led the army in Armenia), marched against this rebellious 
portion of his government, and by one battle reduced them to sub- 
mission. 

7. Whilst the lieutenants of Darius were thus trampling out the last 
remains of the rebellion of rinaortcs, and whilst tlie king himself Avas 
in Meilia, a new revolt, the most serious he had yet encountered, broke 
out in Persia itself— in the country on which he always felt it safe to 
rely, and where he had hitherto found his firmest sujiport. This insur- 
rection was excited by a new pretender to the name of Smerdis, who 
was really, according to the Behistun inscription, named Vahya/data. 
This, again, was one of the movements arranged to coincide with the 
insurrection of 1‘hraortes; but, to use a common expression, it had 
hung fire, and broke out only after the defeat of the Meclian chief. 
Darius sent against the impostor \’ahyazdata one of his generals named 
Arlavardes, whilst the war was still going on in Parlhia and Margiana. 
7 ^vo battles took |)lace in Persia, in May an<l July, 517, and victory in 
each case was with the general of Darius; in the last, V^ahyazdata was 
made prisoner. Darius treated him like the other rebel chiefs who fell 
into his hands, and crucified him. 

But this Vahyazdata had sent one of his friends to raise an insur- 
rection in Arachosia, and this province, still imjierfcctly subjugated, 
answered to his call. 'I'lie satrap of Arachosia, named 1 lyanes ( Vivana), 
was at first defeated by the insurgents, in December, 517; Init Darius 
having sent him help, he regained the advantage, and annihilated their 
army, in April, 516. 

8. Darius had severely punished the revolt of the Babylonians, and 
he might well think that the great Chakkean city would never again 
attempt to regain its independence. But the desire was too deeiily 
rooted to be easily eradicated; and, in 516, taking advantage of the 
absence of Darius, who was occupied liy inijiortant wars in the heart 
of the Arian countries, the Babylonians again revolted. They rallied 
round an Armenian named Arakhu, .son of llaldita, who gave him.sclf 
out for Nebuchadnezzar, .son of Nabonahid, Darius on thi;? occasion 
did not go in jierson to Babylon, but sent a Median general named 
Intaphres, wdio carried the city by assault, and took Arakhu prisoner. 

A new insurrection in Susiana took place at the same time as that at 
Babylon. Gobryas, one of the seven who slew the Magus, was sent to 
suppress it. This he did in the spring of 515. 

9. We have already .seen that the Sacae, who lived near the sources 
of the Jaxarles, were among the in.surgents in 519, during the siege of 
Babylon. While Darius was engaged in repressing serious revolts in 
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the heart of his empire, he did not turn his attention to such a distant 
region ; but when all the other rebels were crushed, and he found his 
authority firmly established throughout the whole of the empire of 
Cyrus, he determined on reducing the Sacie to obedience. The expe- 
dition was arduous, the king directed it personally, and made prisoner 
of the king, Saruka. Unfortunately, the portion of the Behistim in- 
scription on the subject of this campaign is sadly mutilated. It seems 
to have taken jdace in 514. 

'I'his ended the work of Darius in reconquering step by step, and re- 
forming into one united empire, the dominions of the Persian monarchy, 
which, .at one time, seemed entirely broken iq) by insurrections. 

10. Such is the recital of the Hehistun inscription. The majority of 
the facts recordeil in it were unknown before the translation was made; 
but, on the other liand, Herodotus has preserved one incident of the 
same epoch, not menlionetl in the inscription. This was the death of 
Oraetes, the powerful satrap of Lydia, who was aiming at indejiendence, 
and whom Darius was com])ellcil to cause to be assassinated, being too 
weak and loo much occupied by the revolts in all parts of the empire 
to attack him oiienly. This Ormtes had killed the governor of Das- 
cylium and his son, both Persians of distinction ; and Ijcsidcs an infinity 
of other crimes, hail murdered an envoy of Darius, who brought him 
orders he di<l not like. But as he ha<l a guard of 1000 Persians and 
very considerable forces, as his government included Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Ionia, Darius contrived the following plan to get rid of him: — He 
assembled the best (pialitied Persians, those most devoted to himself, 
aiul asked them,* “ ‘ Who among you, O IVnsians, will undertake to 
accomplish me a matter by skill, without force ov tumult? Force is 
misplaced where the work wants skilful management. Who, then, 
will undertake to bring me Onetes alive, or else to kill him? He never 
did the Pcrsi.ans any good in his life, and he has w roughl us abundant 
injury. Two of our number, Mitrobates and his son, he has slain; 
and when messengers go to recall him, even though they have their 
mandate from me, with an insolence which is not to be endured, he 
puls them to deatl.. We must kill tli’s man, therefore, before he does 
the Persians any greater hurt.’ 

“ Thus sfx>ke Darius, and straightway thirty of those present came 
forward and offered themselves for the work. As they strove together, 
Darius interfered, and bade them have recourse to the lot. Accord- 
digly lots were cast, and the task fell to Bag;eus, son of Arlontes. 
Ilieu Bagivus caused many letters to be w'litlen on divers matters, and 
•Sealed them all with the king’s signet ; after which he took the letters 
'vilh him, and departed for Sardis. On his arrival ho was shown into 
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the presence of Orsctes, when he uncovered the letters one by one, and 
giving them to the king’s secretary — every satrap has with him a king’s 
secretary-commanded him to read their contents. Herein his design 
was to try the fidelity of the body-guard, and to see if they would be 
likely to fall away from Orastes. When, therefore, he saw that they 
showed the letters all due respect, and even more highly reve’'enced 
their contents, he gave the secretary a paper, in which was written, 
‘ Persians, king Darius forbids you to guard Ornctes.’ The soldiers at 
these words laid aside their s]iears. So Bagirus, finding that they 
obeyed this mandate, took courage and gave into the secretary’s hands 
the last letter, wherein it was written, ‘ King Darius commands the 
Persians who are in Sardis to kill Ora'tes.’ 'Hien the guards drew 
their swords and slew him upon the spot.” 

One of the crimes of ()ra?tcs had been the murder of Polycrates, the 
tyrant of Samos. He had inveigled him to Sardis, and then crucified 
him. Syloson, brotlier of l\)lycrates, obtained from Darius, to whom 
he had been of service in the time of Cambyses, a Persian army to ])ut 
him in possession of Samos. 'I'liis island, once so powerful, thus 
became tributary to the great king. 


Section V. — ORc.ANrs.vFioN of tite Government oe the 
Emi-irf. {514—516). 

I. Dariu.s, liavin" succeodo'l in siipiiressinf; all revolts, founil himself 
undisputed master of the whole of the immense empire of ( 'yrus. Tp 
legitimatise moie completely bis claim to the throne, and connect 
himself more clos('ly witli Cyrus, the founder of the monarchy, he 
married l)is two daughters, Atossa and Artyst»)ne; for after tlie e.xamide 
of the Median and Assyrian king‘d, the sovereigns of Persia praclisal 
polygamy. Wlien once really eslalilished as king, to give unity to his 
empire, and prevent the recurrence of such disuirl)ances as he had just 
sup})re^se(l, he for some years devoted all his attention to com])leting 
the organisation of his government, as it had l)Ceu commenced !>>' 
Cyrus. The empire was no more than a vast agglomeratiomof various 
tribes and nations, each 1ml slightly attached to the central power. 
The institutions of the Persians were those of a coiKjuering pco|>lc, 
subject to a chief who could dispose of the life and property of the 
subjects as of what ])elonged to himself. “The Persians,” says Hero- 
dotus,* “consider Asia as their properly, and as the domain of the 
reigning sovereign.” A sort of military despotism was thus the 
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of their government, and it docs not appear that the subject had any 
other safeguard from tlie evils of sucli a system than the moderation of 
the prince himself. 

According to oriental ideas, the king is not only sovereign but pro- 
prietor of tlie country. The distinction that obtains in fiuro[)e between 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial authorities, and guarantees 
the independence of each of them, is entirely uid-oiown in Asia. The 
king is the source and centre of all, and the people are in no way 
allowed to interfere in public affairs, 'fhis is the system on which the 
empire of the Achieinenians was constituted. The Persian kings 
governed their jnovinces in the same way and with the same des]’>(jtism 
as the ancient kings of Assyria. Jn Persia itself tlieir ])ower was 
limited by some small remains of the ancient national institutions, and 
hy the remnants of the old spirit of liberty, which, as we have seen, 
existed in all llu* Iranian race. 

2. We biul in (he l>o<»k of 1‘Ather a most animated jiicture «jf the 
court of the Persian kings, which enables us, better than anything 
contained in the classical writers, to penetrate tlie internal life and the 
details of the organisation of the central government cslablisheil by 
Darius. \Ve see there that the king had a permanent council round 
him, and its members were in reality ministers, d hey ranked next to 
the king in tlu^ empire, and conjointly with him, under his direction, 
avhninistered the business of the country. 

beneath this council we find the seven chiefs of the eunuchs, officers 
attached to the person of the sovereign, sometimes coiisulteil, Init 
generally occupied in purely <lomestic duties, 'fhev were in general 
employed to earry the royal will into execution, and were sonu'times 
<lespatchetl to the j>rovinces as extraordinary enmmissiv>ners, somewhat 
like the fjiissi lio/ni/ziri of ( 'liarleinagne. 

In extraordinary eases, when, for instance, it was intended to make 
a great exj)edilion, and to call the ]>rivileged race of the Persians U) 
arms for any distant warfare, an assembly was called, the last remains 
of the free deliberative institutions of that nation. It was composed of 
satrajis, eonimanders of the forces, the chief oflieers of the eiown, and 
the licads of the military Persian ari -tocracy, that is, the trilie of the 
l‘asargad;e. lie whose a<lvice was followed had to answer with his 
head for the success of the enterprise, an arrangement tliat very soon 
put an cmd to the reality of deliberation, and siq^pressed all liberty of 
>ipecch. 

d'he palace, among the Persians, as now among the Turks, had the 
name of {./inuirij), and was quite inaccessible to the multitude. A 
tnost rigid etiquette guarded all access to the king, ami made it very 
difficult to a])proach him. The ministers ami courtiers employed in the 
mterior of the palace were stationed, according to their rank and duties, 
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in the outer courts. The number of these servants, attendants, and 
masters of ceremonies was very large. It was necessary to apply to 
them in order to reach the king, so that some of them were called the 
ears and the cj-es of the king. He who entered the presence of the 
king without having previously obtained permission, was ininishcd with 
death. 

3. The countries subject to Darius in 514 B.c., after the suppression 
of the last revolt, were, according to the list given in the llehistun 
inscription, Persia, Media, Susiana, llabylouia, Assyria, Arabia, Irak 
Aral)i, west of tlie h'.u])Ii rates, Egypt, the islaiuls of the Archipelago 
near the Asian shore, LytHa (meaning the whole of the ancient kingdom 
of Creesus), Ionia, Armenia, t'a])padocia, Sagartia, Parthia, Drangiana, 
Aria, Chorasmia, ijaclria, Sogdiana, Paropamisii'^, the countries of the 
Saca* and tlie Sat(agg\ lies, Arachosia and the land of the Mercians; in 
all, twenty-three provinces. 

Persia was e\em[)t from taxation, ami enjoyed sj.)ccial institutions and 
privileges. The administration of the other provinces was very simj)le. 
A body of trcojis was stationed iji the coiujucrc'd country, to retain 
possessioi) and maintain obedience. With them were stationed officers 
charged with collecting the tribute and transmitting it to the king. 
Under ('yrus and (.'ambyses, the amount of the tribute was not lixed, 
and the governors of provincc> could arbitrarily impose w hatever they 
pleased. 

To remedy the ineonvenieiices of such a system, lo ensure a certain 
fixed revenue to the central power, and to ])Ut an end to the exactions 
of the governors of province^, which migiit at any time be the cause or 
pretext for new insiii reel ions, D.u ius delinitely fixeil the amount of the 
tribute, whether in money or kind, that each province should ])ay 
annually, 'fhis gave tiie IV rdan-. occasion to say that Darius was a 
merchant, (ambyses a master, and Cyrus a father; the first because ho 
made money of eveiythiiig, the secmid because he was harsh aiul 
negligent, the third beeause he was lenient, and .studied the interests el 
his subjects.* 

In order to ensure the regular return of these tributes, to enable the 
central authority to act more vigorously and promjitly in all parts of the 
empire, and to ecpialise the importance of the great military eomimuiT, 
which, as w'ell as the collection <T tribute, were entrusted to the satraps, 
Darius made a newv administrative division of the countries subject le 
his scejitre. lie divided them into nineteen satrajiies; and wdieii the 
list, as given by Herodotus, t is compared with the list of the twenty' 
three provinces in the Pehislun inscription, it is very clear that the 
intention in this new organisation of satrapies wxas to substitute a jnirely 
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administrative and artificial division, in place of the original and sepa- 
rate governments of subjugated nations. Cyrus and ("ambyses had 
merely transformed each formerly independent country into a satrapy. 
Darius by this means ]ilaccd obstacles in the way of the national 
revolts from which he had suffered so much at the beginning of his 
reign. 

4. “The lonians, the Magnesians of Asia, the ALolians, the Carians, 
the Lycians, the Milyans, and the ramphylians, paid their tribute in a 
single sum, which was fixed at four hundred talents of silver, 'I'hese 
formed together the first satrapy. 

“The Mysians, Lydians, J.nsoiiians, Cabalians, and Hygennians paid 
the sum of five hundred talents. 'Fhis was llie second satrapy. 

“The Jlellespontians, of ilie rigiit coast as one enters llic straits, 
the IMirygians, the Asiatic 'I'hracian'^, the l*aj)lilagoniaMs, the Marian- 
(lynians, and the Syrians, paid a tribute of tliree hundred and sixty 
talents. 'This was the third satraj)y. 

“ The Cilicians gave tliree hundred and sixty white horses, one for 
each day in the year, and five hundred talents of silver. Of this sum, 
one hundred and forty talents went to pay the c.avalry that guarded 
the country, while the remaining three hundred and sixty were received 
by Darius. 'Lhis was the fourth satrapy. 

“The country reaching from the city of Posideium (built by Am 
philochus, son of Aniphiaraiis, (ui the confines of .Syria and Cilicia) to 
the borders of higypt, excluding therefrom a tbstrict which Vielonged to 
,\rabia, and was free from tax, paid a tribute of three hundred anil fifty 
talents. All IMnenicia, Palestine, Syria, and (.’yinus were herein con- 
tained. d'his was the fifth Natra[>y. 

“From Egypt and the neighbouring parts of Lybia, together with 
tlie towns of CyreiieLind Parea, which belonged to the P.gytuian satrapy, 
the tribute wdiieh came in was .seven hinulri'd talent'^. These seven 
hundred talents did not include the profits of the fisheries of Lake 
Mceris, nor the corn furnished to the trvuips at Memjdiis. Corn was 
•supjilied to 120, OCX) Persians wlio dwelt at Memphis in the cpiarter 
called the White (.'astle, ;uul to a number of auxiliaries, ddiis was the 
sixth satrnjiy. 

“The Sattagydians, the Candariaiis, the Dadicm, and the .\parytm, 
who were all reckoned logc'ther, paid a tribute of one hundred and 
.seventy talents. 'This was the seventh satrapy. 

“Susa, and the other parts of C.'issia, paid three hundred talents. 
*lliis was the eighth satrapy. 

“ From Rabyloiiia and the rest of As.syria w'crc drawn a thousand 
talents of silver and five hundred boy eunuchs, 'fliis was the ninth 
Satrapy. 

“ Agbatana and the other parts of Media, together with the Pari- 
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canians and Orlhocorybantes, paid in all four hundred and fifty talents.- 
This was the tenth satrapy. 

‘‘The (’aspiaiis, Pausicie, Pantiinathi, and Daritir, were joined in 
one government, and paid the suin of two hundred talents. This was 
the eleventh satrapy. 

“ From the Pactrian tribes, as far as the A^gli, the trilnite received 
was three hundred and sixty lalenls. 'Phis was tlie twelfth satrapy. 

“ From Pactyica, Armenia, and the countries reaching thence to the 
Euxine, the sum drawn was fcjiir hundred talents. 'Phis was the thir- 
teenth satrapy. 

“The Sagarlians, Sarangians, 'Phamanaans, PItians, and Mycians, 
together with the inhabitants of the islands in the I'.rylhrmaii Sea, 
where the king sends those wlioin he banished, furnishefl altogether a 
tribute of six hundred talents. 'Phis was the fourteenth satrapy. 

“'Pile Sacans and ('aspians gave two hundred and lifty talents. This 
was the fifteenth satrapy. 

“'Pho Parthians, C'horasmians, Sogdians, and Arians gave three 
hundred. 'Ibis was the sixteenth satrapy, 

“ 'Phe Paricanians and Ethiopians df Asia fnrnislied a tribute of four 
hundred talents. 'Phis was the sewnteenth satraj>y. 

“ 'Phe Matienians, Saspeires, and Alarodians were rated to pay two 
hundred laleiits. 'Phis was the eighteenth satrapy, 

“’Phe Moschi, 'Pil)areni, Maerones, Mi>syn<eci, and Mares had to pay 
three hundreil talents. 'Phis was the nineteentli satrapy. 

“The Tntlians, wlio are more numerous than any other nation witli 
which we are acguaintecl, paid a tribute cxeecding tlial of every other 
jieojile, to wit, tlirec hundred and sixty talents of gold-dust. 'Phis was 
the tuenlieth satrapy. 

“ If the Pabylonian money here s|i()ken of bo reduced to the Euboic 
scale, it will make nine thousand five Imndred and forty such lalent.s; 
and if the gold be reckoned at thirteen times tlie worth of silver, the 
Indian gold-dust will come to four thou.sand six hundred and eighty 
talents. A<ld these two sums together, and the whole revenue which 
came into Darius, year liy year, will lie found to be in lAiboic money 
fourteen thou.sand five hundred and sixty talents, not to mention part.s 
of a talent.” 

5. The satraps were equal in rank among themselves ; they all had 
the same power, both military ami financial; Init the system of internal 
administration in the various satrajiies xvas by no means uniform, for 
there were the greatest possible differences. As in the Assyrian empire, 
a distinction was made between tlie jirovinces administered directly by 
officers appointed by the central power, and merely vassal provinces, 
retaining their own autonomy, institutions, and native chiefs. 

The provinces administered directly were the second, fourth, sixth, 
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eighth, ninth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth satrapies. 
In some of them, such as Lydia, Rabylonia, and Media, constant in- 
surrections were to be apprehended, attempts to regain independence, 
requiring a close connection with the central authority; others, such as 
Cilicia, the principal station of the Persian war fleet, were 
of great strategic importance; and others, such as Pactria and the 
neighbouring countries, were in the same condition as tliey had been 
under the Median emjnre, and merely retained their old customs. 

In provinces of this class, the satrap was not only charged with the 
command of the troops and the collection of tribute, but he, by agents 
of his own, directed the entire administration. One of the chief objects 
to which he was re(iuired to turn his attention, was the state of agri- 
culture. The Persians attached great importance to the cultivation of 
llie soil, 'riie law of Zoroa^.ter im})osed this as a .sacred obligation on 
its disci[)les. “ Every year,” says Xenophon, “the king visits a part 
of his empire, and sends dejuities where he himself cannot go. He 
confers gifts on the magi^'iiates of the districts that are best cultivated, 
aiul where fruits and trees are most abundant, and adds t(Mheir juris- 
diction. On the (Hher hand, where a province is badly cultivated and 
thinly peopled, whether from negligence or any other cause, the magis- 
trates are punished or deprived of their offices.” 

6. In countries reduced to a state of simple vassalage, the satrap 
commanded the royal troops garrisonc'd in the most important posts, 
and collected the tribute for transmi.ssion to the treasury, but he had 
nothing to do with the adiuinistratiou ; he merely controlled ami exer- 
ciseil supervision over the native government, which remained the same 
as before the comiucsl, just as the Juiglish residents do now at the 
courts of some of the Indian rajahs. 

Two privileged satrapies formed compact kingdoms, where the here- 
ditary chief was also the satrai>, and havl no agent of the king’s at his 
court, 'riiese were the thirteenth and the nineteenth ; .Armenia, where 
the fidelity of Tigranes I. and his successor.^ had obtained for them ex- 
traordinary privileges; and Pontus, which, however, had not been in 
ancient times a kingdom, but was an assemblage of indejiendent races 
down to the time of the con(|uesls of Cyrus, and had been united under 
the rule of a branch of the Ach;einenians, nearly related to the royal 
family of Darius. 

In all other cases, the alteration made by the system established by 
Larius consisted in uniting under one satrapy a number of small vassal 
.states, governed by native jirinces, who sometimes retained the title of 
king; so that there was no fear that the satrap might take advantage of 
the desire of the subject races to throw off the foreign yoke, as he might 
have done, if ruling over one single nation, by identifying himself with 
its interests. The vassal kings, also, were not so completely masters in 
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tlieir dominions as they had been under Cyrus and (’ambyses, but were 
constantly under the eye of a Tersian officer, who represented the 
central authority, and was llfeir superior in rank. 

TIuis, to coiifine ourselves to a few examples, in the first satrapy each 
of the Greek cities had its own national tyrant, or sole chief (this word 
haviiii^ properly the sense of an arbitrary ruler, as disting;uished from a 
constitutional one). Caria retained its n.alive kini^s and (jueens, amonj^ 
whom we find the two Artemisias, Mausulns, and Pixodarus; Pam- 
phylia was in the same position ; Lycia was also an hereditary govern- 
ment in the family of llarpagns; but the whole of these princes were 
controlled by a satrap a|)])ointed by the great I<ing. 'I'lie third satrapy 
comprised two kingdoms, hereditary in tlie families of two of those who 
had assisted in killing Gomates, In the fifth satrapy each of the 
Phomician cities retained its king, the Aramaan ])njvinces formed 
many little kingiloms, the (.’uthoans t)f Samaria had their king, and 
the Jews in Jerusalem were g()verne(l Iw tlieir high jiritist. In the 
twentieth satrapy, all the districts on the hanks of the Indus retainetl 
their local kings. 

Each of these jirinces, v.assals of the Achamienian monarch, kings or 
tyrants, enjoyed in his own dominion', all the prerogatives o’f royally, 
but under the surveillance and control of the salra]) of the district, and 
on condition of jiaying tribiitir aixl furnishing sncli military assistance 
as might bo rcr|uirod. lie ruled as he pltM^ed aiitl according to the 
laws of the nation, aixl enijiloyed his «)wn ti\)(.))>^, exce))ting only in the 
fortresses where the Persians had garrisons; he le\ied what taxes he 
pleased on his subject", and made treaties with other jirincis similarly 
situated, or with foreign cities. 'I'lie admiral <le researches <jf M. \Va<l- 
dington* have proved that in the Persian empire coining was an 
essentially munieijial right, and tliat it was freely excrcisecl, without 
mention of tin.* name c)f the su/erain, by every vassal prince who 
pleased, as well as by the Greek eilies, wlio retained tile self-go vc'rnnient 
they valued so highly. Money was eoiiusl i)y tlie Persian king himself 
only ill the jirovinees that were governed direetly hy his agents. 

With S(j many ])rinces and kings subordinate to him, the Acluemeni.'in 
monarch assumed the style of king of kings, or llu‘ great king. 

7. Snell was the system of the great admini.'.trative ami financial 
divisions established by Darius. 'I’his organisation ivas modified and 
improved in many points of detail, but it lasted in all essential points 
until the conquest of Asia by Alexander. 

The king himself nominated and recalled the satraps. The least, 
disobedient on their part w^as looked ujion as rebellion, and almost 
always led to the death of the culjirit. 'I'he slightest suspicion was 

* Mchmges de Niimismatitjut\ I'om. i. 
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enough to ruin a satrap; the king despatched a special envoy with full 
powers to order the guards to kill the rebel, and these orders were 
immediately executed. ■ 

To ensure rapid communication between the distant provinces of the 
empire, couriers were established, stationed a flay’s journey from each 
other, who bore the orders of the Icing to tlie satraps, and their replies. 
TJiis institution, so useful to the central power, was one of the im 
pro vein ents of Darius. 

But all these precautions taken by the Persian kings with regard to 
the satraps were insuHicient, and did not jirevent the constant revolts 
and civil wars that in later times dismcmbere<l the empire. Too much 
j)ower was given to the satrajis, and the wide extent of their govern- 
ineiits gave them too much pc'rsoiial importance. Tliey ended by con- 
sidering themsc^lves as really sovereign princes, and their provinces as 
estates which they could farm as they pleased. The central povvei 
became weaker ami more c(>ntemj)til>le ; and the suihlen collapse of 
the empire, on the tirst attack of Alexander, showed how weak were 
the bonds uniting its different jiarts. 


Skci jon VI. — 'Tiik P>rna)iNa;s ok Darh s and the Arciii- 

TKCri RK OK THE PERSIANS. 

I. One of the great evils of the yet imperfect constitution of the 
Persian empire under t'yru.s and (.'amby^es, was the want uf a ca[)ital — 
of a fixed seat for the central pt)wer. Phe two first kings had led, as it 
were, a nomadic life, residing sometimes in one and sometimes in 
another ])art of their vast dtiininions. Cyrus usually lived at Ecbatana, 
in the jialace built by Deioces; Cambysos did nut leave i'lgypt after 
having con<piered it. Phe usurjialiuii ut the laNe Smerdis had showed 
the double danger of a prolonged residence of the king at one of the 
extremities of the eiujure, ami uf establishing tlie central seat of the 
administration in Media, where the people were always tlcsiruiis of re- 
gaining their original supremacy «»ver the Persians. In re-oiganising 
the emjure, so as to give greater weight to the royal jiower, Darius lelt 
the absolute necessity of having a fixed capital for his empire in a central 
I)ositi()n. For this purpose he made choice of Susa, in Persia proper, 
where was the real strength of liis empire, near l)oth to Babylonia and 
Media, and at an etpial distance from both the eastern and western 
extremities of his vast dominions. There he eonstruelcd a magnificent 
palace, where the Achajinenian monarchs constantly resided when not 
heading their armies on distant expeditions, lie also built the city of 
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Persepolis (Par 9 atakhr.'i), in the centre of Persia, as a burial place for 
the kings of his dynasty, and there also he built an immense palace. 

2. The palace at Susa, explored some years ago by General Sir W. 
F. Williams of Kars and Mr. Loftus, is now no more than a mass ot 
ruins, but still all the essential characteristics of Persian architecture 
may be recognised there. 

but at Persepolis, now called Tstakhar by the modern Persians, a 
great part is still standing and the ruins have for centuries been the 
admiration of travellers.t 

A lofty chain of rocks of grey marble, with a noble and ])eautiful 
outline, ])resents a semicircular opening ; two projecting horns enclose 
the back of the building, which projects far into the plain. It is 
built on a platform cut in the rock, with four sides, facing the four 
cardinal points. The architect has taken advantage of the ]H>sition and 
form of the ground to give the e<lirice the appearance of an amphi- 
theatre, c»)nsi^ting of three terraces, rising one behind the other. All 
the buildings are of marble, quarried in the mountain; and the enormous 
blocks are ])ut together, without mortar or cementy so admirably that 
it is difficult to discover the joints. 

Marble staircases lead from the lower to the up[)er platforms; the 
steps are so wide and easy that ten horsemen could mount them abreast. 
The stairs of the tn>>t terrace lead to a jKudico, where only four pilasters 
remain, arranged in pairs, north and south of the. entrance. Winged 
bulls, similar to those of the Assyrian palaces, are sculptured on these 
pilasters, and also on the int rance gate on encli si«le. between the 
pilasters stand four columns; everything else is in ruins. From this 
first terrace there uas an ascent by similar, though smaller, stairs to 
the second, where four separate col(.)nnades still remain, with a few 
columns, d'hesc are lliUetl, more than fifty feet high, and more than 
thirteen feet in circumference. l)oul>le heads of animals, joined by the 
neck, surmount the cajulals. between them is a space, where jirobably 
l>eams supported a Hat roof, so as to form a grand peristyle, leading to 
many other buildings isolated from one another. 'The largest of these 
is' on the same level; others, further back, are built on a third terrace. 
They contain a number of apartments of different si/.es, apparently 
intended for habitation, ddie interiors exhibit an immense number ol 
sculptured bas-reliefs, of great antiquarian interest on aeeoiniL of their 
historical eharaeter, and also because they form a sort of poem in 
honour of the king who ereelial the palace. The walls of the stairs 
arc covered with figures arranged in procession, rcjiresenting officers ol 

* ToftI 'S. J'ravi'ls in Chnldica and Snsinna. 

t vSee the gr at works of M. 'lexier and of M. Flandin on the 
ancient monuments of Tersia. Also Sir R, K. Forter, Tmvcls, etc. 
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the court, guards, and envoys from the various satrapies, bringing as 
tribute the most remarkable productions of their respective countries, 
'rite walls and entrances of the buildings in the rear are not less rich in 
bas-reliefs. 'I’liere is seen the king in his robes of ceremony ; combats 
of wild beasts, or fabulous animals, with each other or with men. 
Tlie palace of Persepolis was commenced by Darius and finishetl by 
Xerxes. 

In the side of the rock, from which was cut the platfcnin serving as 
the foundation of the building, are two immense tombs. A richly 
ornamented fa9ade is seen considerably above the level of the ground, 
and behind tliis, a scpiare chamber is excavated in the rock. To enter 
this it has Ijceii necessary to force an entr.ance, for every attempt to find 
the original opening lias been unsuccessful; the rock has been scarjied, 
to render the monument inaccessible. One of these tomlis has a long 
inscription, and is that of Darius ; the other witli none, must be that of 
Xerxes. 

3. Persian sculpture, as we see it on these monuments, is evidently 
the otfspring of Assyrian art, and is in no way inferior to its original ; 
the execution is even superior, the chisel has been more freely and 
skilfully used, the resjit'ctive proportions of the parts of the body are 
more cm-reet and lielter ke[)t. Hut in architecture the Persians showed 
thems(dves originators. Doubtless, even in this they borrowed much 
from Assyria; the stagetl terraces, the immense exterior sculptures 
forming processions uf figures, the gateways tlanked by wingi.'d bulls, 
are all lium Nineveh. Hut the Persians were originators as well as 
imitators; they entirely changed the system of con^tructifui. 

Hricks and jiise* were no longer used, as at Xineveh and Babylon, 
but the beautiful marble from the Persian mounlains was employed for 
the walls and columns, to the exclusion of every other material; the 
stone was cut with wonderful exactness, and fitted with extraordinary 
correctness. 'The architra\es and ceilings were of w'ood, painted and 
partly covered w'ith plates of metal. Hut the distinguishing and pecu- 
liar characteristic of Persian architecture is the column. In the jialaces 
at Susa and Perscjiolis, columns were erected in profusion, and all of 
them have the same a}ipearance. Having to bear only a light load, as 
theix^ were no upper stories, and .dl above was of wootl, they were ot 
W'oiiderful lightness, resembling the trunk of a tall slender tree. No 
other people have erected columns so elegant or so graceful, 'fhe 
pillars at Pensejiulis have a height of thirty times the ihameter ot the 
shaft; they a.-e evidently an imitation, in stone, of buildings originally 
constructed of light w^ood. These ]>illars are tlislingui.shed from every- 
thing used by the Egyptians, by the Greek.s, and even by the Assyrians, 

* See Vol. i., p. 457. 
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by their curiously fantastic capitals, their threat length, terminating in 
two or more tiers of inverted volutes, and surmounted by the half 
bodies of two bulls, on which the architrave rested. Persian archi- 
tecture is an art with distinctive features of its own, and uniting in the 
highest degree the two elements of elegance and grandeur. 


Section VH. — The Chanceries of Daruts and the Persian 

\Vri ri Nc.. 

1. Rhtang over such wide-s])read lands, and nations of such various 
races, Darius, in the organisation of his empire, was obliged to con- 
tinue, and still further extend, the old system of the Xinevite kings, in 
having several chanceries, and to use many languages in ofrieial docu- 
ments. On the coasl of Asia Minor, dt'cri'es were j)ublished in (lieek; 
in ( appadocia, Cilicia, Syria, and Palestine, in Aianuean; for the 
government of I'-gypt, the native language an<l hieroghphii- charactt'is 
were used exactly as in the time of the Pharaohs; in Cential A>ia, the 
Acliiemenian in.'.criptions, from the lime of Cyrus to that of Darius 
Notlius, are cannposed in three languages, all in cuneilbnn characters — 
Persian, the Turanian Me<lian, and Assyrian. 

2. We have already spoken of the writing and nuxles of expression 
of the two latter languages."^ 'Phe alphaln't of (he Persian is entirely 
different, and has nothing in common with the writing- of llabylon and 
Assyria beyond the cuneiform shape of tlie marks forming the letters, 
(irolefend was (he first toumha'take its deciphermi-nt, and In; succeeded 
in fixing the value of a part of the characters. Mis lal'oins waae con- 
tinued with suci:ess by Saint Marlin and the llanish MiT'iUi/y Kask. 
But the labours which comphMi'tl the discover)-, and raised tlie results 
above nil suspicion, were those carried on in iSg) simullanemisly by 
laigeiie Buriiouf and M. I.assen. Dr. llincks aiul Sir II. Rawlinson 
also oecu])ied themselves with the work, and linally M. ( )pj>i rl cleared 
up the last remaining difficulties of tlie sulgeel. 'The origin of this 
system of writing must, it seems, be sought in Bac tria. (Iriginally, it 
was probably syllal/ic ; but in the iuscriiUion of the Ac haanenians it 
lias already lost that (.liaracter, and is lound to lie purely al|ihal)i“lical, 
and to consist of thirty-six letters, ns in the following talde: - 

^ A (initial). ; U. 

I- <r< H. 


See Vol. i. ]>. 431, scq. 
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1 \ 

! 

IM 

t ti. 


V. or W (with a, u). ; 

YY 

p. 

YT 

V (with i). 1 


JL 

r^: 

K (with a, i). j 

y« 

F. 

<I 

K (with u). ! 

-< 

N (with a, i) 

<ir 

Cj (w'ith a, i). 


N (with u). 


(i (with n). 

-ItT 

M (witli a). 

«rr 

Kh. 


M (with i). 

Tr 

C. Ch. 


M (witli ii). 

-K 

J (witli a, n). 


R (with a, i] 


J (witli i). 

-« 

Jv (w ilh 11). 


T (with a, i). 


s. 

ni- 

'r (wdth u). 


Sh. 

rf 

n (with a). 


Z. 

^TT 

1) (with i). 

Tt' 

Tr. 

<^T 

1) (witli u). 

--y 

L. 


of (li>junction uiiivorsally 


Oil llic siil)jcct of the I’er inn ciuu iforni w riliiii^, see ( irvitcfenfl, 
Pnrvia di' cnni alis quas I'oci nt inscril^lionil'us /c7•.u^^v7/<//.v cf 

explicandis rcltiiio. (idtlini n, 1S02. — Ihirnouf, ir deux in- 

scriptions atiicifoymes h\ prh de I lamadan. Pnri'^, I Sj;( . —Lassen, 
Idic Alfpers.xhcn KcilinscJi iften 7 'on J\'rscpo/is. Ih)nn, S^^). — 'Lhe 
elaborate memoir on tlie 'iform inscriptions, l)v Sir 1 1 . 1 ', Kawlinson, 
Journal Royal . Isialic Soiict vol. x. London, 1S46.— Iliii Us, On the 
Fh‘st a)id Second /\ind.\ of Pcrscpolitan W'rifiny. Dublii, 1S46. — 
Oppert, Das l.aufsyste??, des AHpersischcn^ Berlin, 1S47. — Mcnanl, 
Les Rcritures Cuneif 's. Paris, 1S64. 
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Section VIIL— Darius and the IIerrew’s— Building of the 
Second Temple at Jerusalem. 

1. We liave already related that Cyrus, immediately on his becoming 
master of Babylon, had shown himself favourably inclined towards the 
Hebrews, and had permitted those of the cajitives scattered through the 
various jirovinces of the Chaldiean empire, who desired it, to return to 
Jerusalem; and had appointed Sheshba/./ar as governor, with authority 
to rebuild the Temple destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. We have also 
mentioned the opposition Sheshbazzar met with in carrying out his 
work from the neiglibouring nations, — an opposition exhibited both in 
hostile atlncks and also in com[)laints at the court of Persia. During 
the life of Cyrus the^e comj)laints met with no attention; but when, 
after his death, his son Cambyses succeeded him, the Cutheans of 
Samaria, witli whom the Jews had declined all intercourse on their 
wishing to take jxart in the rel)uilding of the 'I'emple, considering them 
as foreigneis, revengc'd themselves by making two successive reports to 
the king, pi'etending tliat the chief who was established at Jerusalem 
was rebuilding tlie walls of the city instead (T the 'Pemple, and ])re- 
paring to raise an insurrection and declare himself independent. 
Cambyses, suspicious l)y nature, listened readily to this report, which 
he believed, and commanded that the Jews should cease their work 
until further onlers. 'I'lie governors of Samaria, armed with the royal 
firman, hastened to Jerusalem, and put a sto}) to the works on the 
Temple, tlum hardly commenced. 

2. On the death of C'iimbyses, the false Smerdis, and then Darius, 
succccrled him, and the Jews did not venture to contravene the ])ro- 
hibition lliat had bemi lai<l on their work. The long interruption of the 
building of the Tein])Ie had discouraged the nn>st zealous, who suj)- 
])osed that the full time for the rebuilding of the Temj)le of Jehovah 
had not yet arrived. Every one at Jerusalem was busieil with his own 
affirirs ; they were Iniilding houses, and em{)loying every method of 
increasing their own well-being, in entire forgetfulness of the Temple. 
However, in the midst of the disorders of the lirst years of the reign of 
Darius, a great revival of national spirit took ])lace among the Jews in 
Babylon and tlie neighbouring countries; a great desire was manifested 
to return to the Holy ( 'ity ; and we do not at all know w hat causes brought 
about this movement. A descendant of David, the Prince Zerubbabel, 
grandson of Salathiel, son of Jehoiachin, united with Jeshua, grandson 
of the high-priest Seriah, and heir to the high-jniesthood. Availing 
themselves of the terms of the proclamation of Cyrus, they organised a 
great caravan of more than 50,000 ])ers(ms of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, with many liuntircds of priests, Levites, and those servants 
of the sanctuary w.io were called Ncthinim. This body of exiles took 
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the road for Jerusalem, where they arrived after a journey of four 
months. This occurred in the second year of Darius (520). 

Immediately on the arrival of the new colony in J lulea, Zerubbabel 
and Joshua occupied themselves in organising a new community, as 
much in conformity with the Mosaic law as circumstances would pennit. 
A provisional system of worship was organised, but Zeruljhabel was 
prevented from beginning his work on the Temple by fear of his hostile 
neighbours. Matters remained in this position for two years; luU, in 
518, a projihet, named Ilaggai, came to Zerubba1)el and the high-priest 
Joshua, and ]nessed them to commence at once the restoration of the 
Temple, on which depended both the unity of the nation and its faith. 
There had been a famine in the previous year, and the prophet repre- 
sented this as a divine punishment on those who had built their own 
houses, and allowed the house of (lod to remain in ruins. These words 
made so much impression on the people, that in a few days the works 
were commenced. In the course of the year Ilaggai, on two occasions, 
brought encouragement to the chiefs of the people, and announced that 
the glory of the second Temple should surpass that of the first. At 
this time also Zeehariah began to prophesy, and to urge tlie people to 
re-establish comidetely their legal worship, the Mosaic law, and espe- 
cially to cultivate a truly religious spirit. 

3. These works, carried on zealously, before long attracted the atten- 
tion of 'I'alnai, satrap (jf the province of Syria, IMurnicia, and Palestine. 
He came to Jerusalem, accompanied by the other ofiicers of the ]vrovince, 
and asked the Jews what authority they had for carrying on these works, 
'fhe Hebrews appealed to the edict of Cyrus, but they had no official 
copy, and the satra]^ did not know it. 'fatnai, however, was not ill- 
disposed towards them ; without ordering the sus])cnsion of tlie works, 
he nuule a report to Darius, and requested him to direct a search to be 
made in the archives of the kingdom, to see if there really was such a 
decree in favour of the Jews. 'Fhe proclamatitm was found at Kcbatana, 
and Darius ordered strict attention to be paid to the wi^hes of C'yrus, 
and that all the assistance the Jews required should be given them, 
'flic building of the 'renq^le then advanced with speed, and in the sixth 
year of Darius (516), on the third day of the twelfth month (Feljruary, 
March), the works were compleied, and the new sanctuary M)lemnly 
inaugurated, l^’rom all jxarts the peojde repaired to Jerusalem, to assist 
at the solemnity. A great sacrifice was olTered of one hundred bullocks, 
two hundred rams, and four hundred lambs; and besides this, as a sin- 
offering for all Israel, twelve he-goats, according to the number of the 
twelve tribes of Israel ; and thus the Temple was symbolically conse- 
crated by the whole Hebrew race. 

4. We have no description of the Temple built by Zerubbabel, and 
we do not even with certainty know its dimensions. By the decree of 
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Cynis it should liave been larger than that of Solomon ; but circum- 
stances (lid not allow these ambitious projects to be carried out, and it 
is certain that lioth ii| dimensions and splendour the second Temple 
was iiifermr to the first. If we may credit Ilccatx'us of Abdcra, a 
conteinjiorary of Alexander,* the enclosure round the Temple was 
about 500 (Ireek feet long, and 100 cubits broad. According to a 
speech ascriljcd by Josephus to Herod, the building of Zerubbabel was 
not so lofty as that of Solomon. Abov'c the eastern gate leading to the 
enclosure there was, according to a Jewish tr.adition, a bas-relief repre- 
senting the city of Susa, as a compliment to the Persian king. The 
great altar in the court was built of large white, undressed stones; ac- 
cording to IlecaheiH, it measured twenty cubits scpiare and twelve 
cubits high. Jii the interior of the sanctuary tliere were only the articles 
appointed for the tabernacle of Moses — the altar of incense, the can- 
dlestick, and the ta])lc of sliewhread, all of gold, d'he holy of holies 
was enijdy, for the ark of the covenant was lost in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nehuchadnezzar. It was said that the prophet Jeremiah 
had hidden it in a cave in Mount Xebo, and that the place could not 
be found, t 


SKCriON 9. — 'PUK S('VTIIIANS OF hh'ROPF. 

I. Afi kk having, as we havit already related, cruslicd all la'volts and 
reorganised his ciui)iie, Darius belii>ved that it would be wisc^ policy to 
preserve internal peace by occu]>ying his peojde, and ])articularly the 
Persians, in foreign wars, lli^ |)ride, moreover, urged him to make 
foreign con<|uest>, so that h(‘ might not be inferior to his j)redecessors. 
Cyrus liad Cfunpiered Asia, (.’amhyses Africa, and Darius resolvc’d to 
make himself master of iCiiroj)e. With this intention, and under the 
double pretext of j)reveniing for the future the always iinmiiunt inva- 
sions of the Scythians, and of punishing them for the su|)remacy they 


* Quoted by Josejdius, (hnitra Apion, i. 22. 

f Of the subscfiuent fate of the Acssels and utensils of the Tcm])Ie, 
it is only known tliat they were removed by 'Titus to Rome, exhibited 
in his triumj)h and re])resented cm the triumphal arch, and then dej>o- 
sited in the d'enijde of I’eace. When Rome was taken by (lenesric, 
these vessels were removed with the other spoiR to Carthage. When 
that city was captured by Relisarius, the sacre<l vessels were borne in 
triumph to (.’onstantino];)le, and were restored by )ustinian to Jerusalem, 
and there depr sltcd in the “('hristian (.'hurch ” (pr(jl)ably the church 
erected by Justinian within the Ilaram area). Nothing more is known 
of them, but it seems probable that they finally disappeared at the sack 
of Jerusalem by Ch.^sroes II., king of Persia, in A.D. 614. 
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had exercised over all Asia in Ihe time of Cyaxares, the king set on 
foot a great expedition against them. 

2. The Greek word “Scythians,” and the Persian “ Sakas,’’ were 
synonymous, and were generally applietl to all the nomadic tribes living 
in the immense plains north of the lilack Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian 
Sea, and tlie Lake Aral, as well as still further to the east, without 
distinction of the race to wliich they belonged, and was therefore applied 
to nations of very different origin. The Asiatic Scythians, to whom 
the Persian name Saka had been first applied, who in tlie time of 
Cyaxares jxmetrated as far as Palestine, laying waste all the country they 
passed through, were uiK|uestional)Iy of 'ruranian, or Ugro*finnish race, 
and were the ancestors of the devastating hordes of ( leiighis and Timour. 
Tliese were the ])eople Cyius invaded in tlie ex|)edition to the Jaxartes, 
where he was killed. 'I'he Jhiropean Scythians, on the contrary, as we 
have grounds for believing, from the study of numerous remains of 
Greek art represtmting this race, and founel in Southern Russia,* be- 
longed to the Japhetic or Indo-F.uropean race, and were connected 
with the Germanic branch. These were the first known to the Greeks, 
and to them was originally applied the Greek name Scythians^ though 
afterwanls extended to the 'ruranian races; for in the word Scythian 
it is easy to recognise the old Gothic word SkiaZ/ui, “Archer.” 

'Phe long and curious description given by Herodotus of the manners 
and country of the Seytiiians, applies only to these latter, the Scythians 
properly so c alled, tribes of Arian origin, from the steppes of Russia, 
inhabiting ehii.'lly the district bctw'ecn the Borysthenes (Dnieper) and 
the 'Tanais (Don). ^\’ilh the aid of the narrative given by the father 
of hi.'.ti.irv, and of the areluvlogical remains to which we have alluded, 
we have now' a very fair knowle<lge of these people. Their power w'as 
at its gnatest height at the time when Darius attacked them, and 
lleroilouis descfibcd their manners; soon after that, it declined ; the 
tribes migrated gi\ulually eastward; and in the timeof Mithridates, the 
Scythians w'ere of little importance on the shores of the Kuxine Sea. 
'They had nearly disappeared from that region, and their country either 
remained desert, or w as occupied by the Sarmalians. 

3. At the period of their greatest power the I'hiropcan-Scythians 
formed a great confederation, c'oiiipc^sed of many independent tribes, 
who had each their own chief, religious belief, and peculiar customs. 
But there was among them one privileged tribe, like, in later times, the 
Ainales among the Goths, and the Salyes among the Franks, w ho exer- 
cised a sort of^ supremacy over the rest of the nation, and trom whom 


* See Cii. Lknormant, “ Memoirc sur les .\nti(iuites du Bo.sphore 
f'immerien,” in vol. xxiv. of the ilAfmvW’ de V Academic dcs Insc rip- 
Hons, 
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a king was chosen to maintain the religious and political unity of the 
race, and who in times of national danger took command of the whole 
of the .Scytliian forces : this tribe was called Scoloti (“buckler men,’* 
Gothic ski/i/us, Norse skiirldr)^ by the Greeks, Royal Scythians, on 
account of their privileges. 

We have no definite facts as to the Scythian tribes who lived between 
the Ister (Danube) and the 'I'yr.as (the Dniester) ; in llessarabia they 
seem to have been nomadic, and but thinly scattered over the country, as 
Herodotus does not mention them, between the '1 yras and the Ilypanis 
(the bog), the shore was inhabited by a mixed population of (ireek 
colonists and natives who were called 'byrita?; the interior was jieopled by 
the Ncuri (“the wolves,” Norse narfi)^ a powerful tribe of ])ure .Scythian 
race ; the soutliern part of their territory was <ui the two banks of the 
Hypanis, and extended northward until the ste]>pes became sterile and 
desert; the desert after a few days’ journey gave ])lace again to habitable 
land, where were found the savage race of Androphagi (“ man eaters”), 
of a ditferent origin to the .Scythians, probably Finnish, who s])read far 
to the east, beyond the I lypanis, between that river and the borys- 
Iheiies, on the banks of the lagoon into which both tlu^ rivers flowed, 
were found first the (,’allipedce (“laborers” I’olish eZ/A?/), Scythians almost 
entirely tavilised, from contact with the Milesian colony of Olbia, 
planted in the midst of their territory; they had, like a jiart of the 
Scoloti in later times round PanticajKum, now Kerlsch, adopted to a 
very great extent the manners of the Greeks, beyond them, in the 
interior, lived the Ala/oncs, less completely 1 lelleni/.cd, l>ut who had 
however given up their nomadic habits, taken to agriculture, and ex- 
ported largely to (beecc (he corn rais(al on tluar fertile ]dains. 'I'he 
Ala/ones were bouiule»l on (he north by the Xeiiri. d’hese again Avere 
Sc.thians who had ado{)ted a settled and agricultural life, and who 
occu))ied, beyond the Ihjrysthenes and the forest of Ilykea, a district 
extending to the river Pantica])es, three days’ journey to the east ; their 
territory was eleven days’ journey straight across, ami the voyage up the 
borysihenes ref|uired ffnirtecn tlays, because of the windings of the river. 
A place was then reached, named Gerrhus, where wertr fjimd the tombs 
of the su])reme kings of .Scythia, and where it was said the river Ger- 
rhus communicated with the borystlieiies before it flowed eastwanl, and 
emptied itself into the Ma-otic (iulf (.Sea of Azof). 

At the Panticapes commenced the territory of the nomadic Scythians 
(who remained faithful to the ancient manners and customs (jf their 
nation), extemding to the 1 anai.s. Tliese people lived on horse flesh, 
and on the milk of their marcs, milked by slaves wliose eyes they put 
out to prevent them from cxscaping. They did not cultivate the soil ; 
and, like some of the Tartar hordes of the present day, they lived in 
wagons, and moved about constantly from one part of the steppes to 
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another in search of pasturage. There were among them two principal 
tril)cs, — one whose name Herodotus does not give, lived between the 
Panticapes and the GeiThus ; the other the Scoloti, or Poyal Scythians, 
between the Gerrhus and the Tanais; the territory of the latter bor- 
dered on the Mmotic Gulf to the south, and extended northward twenty 
days’ journey. Then came the land of the Melanehla ni, or “ men ot 
dark clothing,” who had the same manners and customs as tlie Scythians, 
but spoke a different language, and ]n-<d>ably belonged to the h'innisli 
stock. The nomadic tril)es thought themselves more noble than the 
others, and looked down with scorn on those Scythians who linrl aban- 
donc<l a life of freedom on the steppes, to settle down to an agricultural 
life. Th<.)se nomads ct)mposed the chief military strength of the nation. 

4. “They worship only the following gods, namely, Vesta, whom 
they reverence beyond alltlie rest: Jupiter, and Tellus, whom they con- 
sider to be the wife of Jupiter; and after these Ajiollo, Celestial Venus, 
Hercules and Mars. 'These gods are worshipjKd by llic whole nation : 
(he Royal Scythians offer sacrifice likewise to Xe])tune. In the Seythic 
tongue, Vesta is called I'abid'^ Jupiter (very properly, in my judgment) 
'Pellus Apid'\ Apollo (K/osyriis\ Celestial Venus Arti/npat(P^ 
and Neptune 'i'Jtamiinaaadns, d'hey use no images, altars, or temples, 
c.veept in the worsliip of Mars‘S; but in his worsliip they do use them.”* 
“ In every district at the seal of government, tliere stands a temple 
of this god, whereof the following is a ilescription. It is a ]hle of brush- 
wood, made of a vast quantity of fagots, in length and breadth three 
furlongs, in height somewhat less, having a square platform upon the 
toji, three sides of wliiclt arc jueeipitous, while the fourlli slopes so that 
men may walk up it. Each year a liimdred and fifty wagou-loads of 
brushwood are ad<led to the pile, which sinks continually by reason of 
the rains. An anlicpie iron sword is planted on the top of every such 
mound, and serves as the image of Mars: yearly sacrifices of cattle and 
of horses are made to it, and more victims are offered thus than to all 
the rest of their gods. M’hen prisoners are taken in war, out of every 


* The fire (Sanscrit dhavita.) 

* PapiTUS^ “ancestor,” Greek ira-mroQ', Armenian, pap. 

^ Apia, earth. 

Oiiosyrus, the Sun ; in some Greek inscriptions (if the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus the form Oi/oscynts is found. 

Artimpasa, “the noble lady,” 1st element, Sanscrit, arlhin; Gothic, 
aridns, “ noble 2nd element, Sanscrit, /</// ; Gothic, yi////, “lord.” 

® The Zio of the Suevi, 'Ty of the Frisons, Tyr of the Scandina- 
vian Edda; the Saxnot, or Sword bearing god, of the Saxons, whom the 
Quadi and Alani of the Roman period worshipped under the form of a 
naked sword. 

Her. iv. 59, 


VOL. ir. 
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hundred men they sacrifice one, not however with the same rites as the 
cattle, but with different. Libations of wine are first poured upon their 
heads, after which they are slaughtered over a vessel; the vessel is then 
carried up to the top of the pile, and the blood poured upon the 
scymitar. While this takes place at the top of the mound, belo^y, by 
the side of the temple, the right hands and arms of the slaughtered 
prisoners are cut off, and tossed on high into the air. I'hen the other 
victims are slain, and tliose who have offered the sacrifice depart, leav- 
ing the hands and arms where they may chance to have fallen, and the 
bodies also separate. 

5 . “In what concerns war, their customs are the following; — The 
Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first man he overthrows in 
battle. Whatever number he slays he cuts off all their heads, and 
carries them to the king; since he is thus entitled to a share of the 
booty, whereto he forfeits all claim if he does not produce a head. In 
order to strip the skull of its covering, he makes a cut round the head 
above the ears, and laying liold of the scalp shakes the skull out ; then 
with the rib of an ox he scra])es the scalp clean of flesh, and softening 
it by rubbing between the hands, uses it thenceforth as a napkin. The 
.Scyth is j)roud of these scal[)s, and hangs them from his bridle-rein; 
the greater the number of such J7apkiti.s that a man can show the more 
highly is he esteemctl among them. Many make themselves cloaks, 
like the cap(.)les of our ])easants, by sewing a quantity of these scal))s 
together. (Jtliers Ikiy the right arms of their dead enemies, and make 
of the skin, which is stripj^ed off with the nails hanging to it, a covering 
for their quivers. Now tlie skin of a man is thick and glossy, and 
would in whiteness sur[»ass almost all other hides. Some even flay the 
entire body of their enemy, and stretching it upon a frame, carry it 
about with them wherever they ride. Such are the Scythian customs 
with rcg.ard l(j scalps and skins. 

“The skulls of their enemies, not indeed of all, but of those whom 
they most detect, they treat as follows: — Having sawn off the portion 
below the eyebrow s, and cleaned out the inside, they cover the outside 
•with leather. When a man is poor, this is all that he does; Init if he is 
rich, he also lines tlie inside with gold; in either case, the skull is used 
as a drinking-cujj. They do the same with the skulls of their own kith 
and kin, if they have been at feiul with them, and have vaiKpiished them 
in the presence of the king. When strangers whom they deem of any 
account come to visit them, these skulls arc handed round, and the host 
tells how tliat these were his relations wlu) made war ujnm him, and 
how' that he got the better of them; all this being looked upon as proof 
of bravery. 


♦ Hlk. iv. 62. 
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“ Once a year the governor of each district, at a set place in his own 
province, mingles a bowl of wine, of which all Scythians have a right 
to drink by whom foes have been slain, while they who have slain no 
enemy are not allowed to taste of the bowl, but sit aloof in disgrace. 
No greater shame than this can happen to them. .Such as have slain a 
very large number of foes have two cups instead of one, and drink 
from both,”*" This last custom is depicted on a gold patera of Grecian 
workmanship, discovered in a tomb at the Panticajies. 

“ Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied w ith the following cere- 
monies: — A large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and the parlies to 
the oath, wounding themselves slightly wdth a knife or an awl, drop 
some of their blood into the wine; then they plunge into the mixture a 
scymitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, and a javelin, all the wdiile repeat- 
ing prayers; lastly, the tw'o contracting parties drink each a draught 
from the bowl, as do also the chief men among their followers.” f 

6. “When the king dies they dig a grave, which is sipiare in shape, 
and of great si/.e. When it is ready, they lake the king’s corpse, and 
having opened the belly and cleaned out the inside, till the cavity with 
a preparation of choj)ped cyperus, frankincense, jarsley-seed, and ani- 
seed; after wdiich they sew up the opening, enclose the body in w'ax, 
and placing it on a w'aggon, carry it about through all the different 
tribes. On this ])rocession, each tribe, when it receives the cor])se, 
imitates the example which is first set by the royal Scythians : every 
man chops off a j^iecc of his ear, crops his hair close, makes a cut all 
round his arm, lacerates his forehead and his nose, and thrusts an arrow 
through his left hand. Then they who have the care of the corjise 
carry it wdth them to another of the tribes which are under the Scythian 
rule, followx'tl by those whom they first visited. On completing the 
circuit of all the tribes under their sway, they find themselves in the 
country of the Gerrhi, who are the most remote of all, and so they 
come to the tombs of the kings, 'fhere the body of the dead king is 
laid in the grave prejiared for it, stretched upon a mattrass; spears are 
fixed in the ground on either side of the corpse, and beams stretched 
across above it to form a niof, which is covered with a thatching of 
osier twdgs. In the open space around the body of the king they bury 
one of his concubines, first killing her by strangling, and also his ciij)- 
bearer, his groom, l\is laccpicy, his messenger, some of his horses, first- 
lings of all his othei possessions, and some golden cujis ; for they use 
neither silver nor brass. After this, they set to wairk and raise a vast 
mound above the grave, all of them vying w ith each other, and seeking 
to make it as tall as jiossible. 

“When a year is gone by further ceremonies take place. Fifty of 
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the best of the late king^s attendants are taken, all native Scythians— . 
for as bought slaves are unknown in tlie country, the Scythian kings 
choose any of their subjects that they like to wait on them — fifty of 
these are taken and strangled, with fifty of the most beautiful horses. 
When they are dead, their bowels are taken out and the cavity cleaned, 
filled full of chaff, and straightway sewn u]i again, This done, a 
number of posts are driven info the ground, in sets of two jiairs each, 
and on every pair half the felly of a wheel is placed archwise ; then 
strong stakes are run lengthwise thnnigh the bodies of the horses from 
tail to neck, and they are mounted ujion the fellies, so that the felly 
in front sup))orts the shouMers of the horse, while that behind sustains 
the belly and quarters, the legs dangling in mid-air; each horse is fur- 
nished with a bit and bridle, which latter is stretched out in front of 
the horse and fastened to a peg. The fifty strangled youths are then 
mounted severally on the fifty horses, 'fo effect this, a second stake is 
passed through their bodies along the course of tin* spine to the neck, 
the lower end of which projects from the body, and is fixed into a 
socket made in the stake that runs lengthwise down the horse, d'he 
fifty riders are thus ranged in a circle round the toml), and so left.”* 

7. At the time of the expedition of Darius, and a little later, 
when Herodotus wrote, the Scythians Avere separated liy the Danube 
on the south from a Thracian people called the (leta.*, who inhabited 
the country called by the Romans in later times M<.esia, that is, the 
Bulgaria of our days, between the Balkan and the river. 

“ 'fhe l.>elief of tlie (jct.e in respect of immortality is the followdng: 
— They think that they do not really die, but that when they dejiart 
this life they go to Zalmoxis, who is called also Clebelei/is by some 
among them. 'I'o this god every five years they send a messenger, who 
is chosen by lot out of the whole nation, and charged to bear him their 
several requests. Their mode of sending him is this: A number of 
them stand in order, each holding in his hand three darts; others take 
the man w’ho is to be sent to Zalmoxis, and swinging him by his hands 
and feet, to.ss him into the air so that he falls upon the points of the 
weapons. If he is pierced and dies, they think that the god is pro- 
pitious to them ; but if not, they lay the fault on the messenger, wdio 
(they say) is a wdeked man, and so they choose another to send away. 
The messages are given wdiile the man is still alive. 'J'his same people, 
when it lightens and thunders, aim their arnjws at the sky, uttering 
threats against the god ; and they do not believe that there is any god 
but their own.” t 

West of the Scythians, in the mountainous district now' called Wal- 
lachia and Transylvania, was another Thracian tribe, the Agathyrsi, 
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“the vei^liardy,” who were generally in alliance with the Scythian 
confederation. Herodotus* says that the strange custom of a community 
of wives prevailed among them, as well as among the other Thracians. 
The people bordering them on the north-west were the Neiiri, of whom 
we have spoken, and who, although of Scytliian origin, had their own 
king, independent of the authority of the Scoloti. They occupied 
Podolia and Volliynia. The agricultural and nomadic Scythians of the 
banks of the Borysthencs, and of the district between that river and the 
Tanais, atljoined on the north the two nations of the Androphagi and 
Melanchkeni, who it is possible were of Finnish origin. The former 
lived in Lesser Russia, in the province of Tchernigov; the latter in the 
Ukraine, and the provinces of Koursk and V^oronc-z. They were said 
to be addicted to magic; and the Scythians told of them the same 
strange stories as, in later times, the Scandinavians told of the Finns, 
with whom they fought on the shores of the Baltic. 

On the east, the 'I'anais separated the Royal Scythians from the 
Sauromatie, the “northern men” (Norse, inadr ; Russian, sieves; 
Norse, j'/v/r ; Old (lerman, “shivering”), who advanced step 

by step in the succeeding ages, first into the old Scythian territory, 
next into Lithuania and the southern coast of the Baltic, but who were 
at this time concentrated in the country bounded on the north by the 
Tanais and the Rha (Volga), to the west by the Pains Mieotis, to the 
east by the Caspian Sea, and to the south by the Caucasus. Herodotus 
and Hippocrates consider the S.auromata? as a branch of the Scythians, 
speaking a different dialect, and distinguished from their neighbours by 
the warlike habits of their women, in whom the Greeks sup])osed they 
had found the fabulous Amazons. 'Phere have been as many conflicting 
conjectures as to the origin of the Sauromatm as of the Scythians; but 
the opinion that ajipears most probable, supported by the highest au- 
thorities, and admilletl by most scholars, is, that the Sauroinata? were 
of Arian origin, and that they were the ancestors of the Slavonians. 
In fact, when we follow their Iiistory in after ages, and their long 
migration westward, we see that there sj^rimg from them the Wends, 
or Slavonians of Prussia and Mecklenburg, the Lygians of Tacitus, 
that is the Leches or Poles, and also the Slavonians of Illyria and the 
Danube. 

North of the Sauromatm, .and still between the Tanais, or Don, and 
the Oarus, or Volga, in the provinces of 'Pambov and Saratov, were the 
Budini, “a numerous people,” .says Herodotus,t “ with light blue eyes 
and bright red hair.” This tribe w\as of great importance among the 
other nations in a religious point of view; its temples, its worship, its 
feasts, w'cre celebrated fiir and wide. The majority of this race led a 
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pastoral life ; but there were also in the country some who had settled 
down to agricultural pursuits, and even a large city, Gelonus, built 
entirely of wood, as are some towns in the same country even now, 
Astrakhan, for instance. With the lUulini were mixed up another race, 
the Geloni, who professed to be descendants of Greek colonists on the 
banks of the Pains Mieotis, that had been compelled to migrate into 
the interior. 

The name of the Budini seems to point them out as worshippers of 
Woden or Odin; and the dcscri])tion 1 lerodotns gives of them furnishes 
strong arguments for considering them as ancestt>rs of the Scandinavians, 
who arrived in the northern ]HMiinsula of l'airo|)e only a short time before 
the Christian era. The traditimis of the lOdda, and of the Sagas of 
Scandinavia, all agree in pointing out some coinitry in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ma'otic (iuif as (he original settlement of this people, where 
the Ases- the name given in these traditions to tlie primitive Scandi- 
navians, wors]ii[)pers of Odin — had already attained, to a certain degree 
of civilisation, and had a great city, their religious melH>polis, such as 
U])sal in Scandinavia was in later times, Asgard, “the C'ity of Ases;” 
and this we are much tempted to identify with the Gelonus of Hero- 
dotus. 

The countiy north and north-east of the r>ndini was the exclusive 
possession of 'ruraiiian rnce>, I'ralian or Ugro-rmnish, whom, as we 
have already said, were spread to the north of the Nomadic and Royal 
Scythians, and who formed tlie majority of the races termed Thudes 
by the Russian and Scandinavian writers of thij middle ages. These 
were first the 'I'liyssagctie, a numeruus tribe of hunters ; on their southern 
frontier were the s(airces of the ])rincipal tributaries of the d'anais, they 
therefore occupied the present jirovinces of Penza, Simbirsk, and Kazan. 
To the ea^it of these, in what is now calle<l the province of Orenlnirg, 
and as far as the foot of the I’ral mnunlains, was another race, whose 
name has two forms, both tifthein Turanian, the one, Tyrcic, is the same 
as 'Purks, and the <ither, lyre.e, as Uigours. 'I'he s<iulhern part of the 
Ural mountains, tliat which is now' calU.d Bashkique Ural, was inhabited 
by the Argippa-i, whom lleri)dotus deseiil)es as exactly resemlding the 
Kalmucks and Bashkirs of our time. 'Phis was a sacred tribe, and 
seems to have been ])rivilege<l to supply the ihamaus of all the other 
tribes of the same race, (ireek merchants from Panticaptcum visited 
their territory to purchase the gold found further to the north, in the 
province of Pcrm,l)y tlie Arimaspi, or “one-eyed men;” the merchants 
did not visit the land of these latter pcojde, and a host of fabulous 
.stories w^ere told of them. Beyond the Ural mountains, between the 
Tobol ami the Irtish, in Southern Siberia, were the Issedones, who were 
also visited by the merchants of Panticapieum to procure gold from the 
mines of the Altai. 
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** The Issedonians arc said to have the following customs : — When a 
man’s father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to the house, which 
are sacrificed, and their Jlcsh cut in pieces, while at the same time the 
(lead body undergoes the like treatment. The two sorts of flesh are 
afterwards mixed together, and the whole is served up at a baiKiuet. 
The head of the dead man is treated differently; it is stripi)cd bare, 
cleansed, and set in gold. It then becomes an ornament on which they 
pride themselves, and is brought out year Ijy year at the great festival 
which sons keep in honour of their father’s death, just as the Greeks 
keep their Genesia.”* 

Further south, close to the Caspian Sea, the Kha or Volga formed the 
\vcstern boundary of tlie Asiatic or Turanian Scythians, wliom the 
Saiiromatae and Budini thus separated from the F.uropean or Arian 
Scythians. Herodotus calls them Sac.'v, a(h)pting and ITelleni^ing the 
Tersian (j’aka. They extended far eastward ; and their most powerful 
tril)e was the Massagehe, between the Lake of Aral and tlie chain of the 
Imaus. 

8. 'fo close our account of the nations bordering on the Scythians, 
and who played, as we sliall find, an imi)ortant part in tlie events conse- 
(juent on the invasion of Darius, it remains only to say a few words on 
some not very numerous tribes who lived to the south of the Scythians, 
in the Crimea, and on the shores of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. The 
Crimea was then called the (..'hersonesus 'Faiirica. The eastern and 
northern part was inhabited by the Royal Scythians or Scololi, the 
western and southern by a people called 'I'auri, of the same stock as the 
Thracians. These latter had built on the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, where the monastery of St. George now stands (occu])ied by 
the French troops during the Crimean campaign), a fiimous temple to a 
warrior virgin goddess, whom the Greels considered the same as their 
Diana, where they sacrificed shipwrecke<l strangers, and where, in the 
mythical story, Orestes was recognised by Iphiegenia. Very near this, 
in later times, the Greek colonists built the city of Chersonesus, where 
Sebastopol now stands. 

The Cimmerian Bos])horus derived its name from its (.’elto-Cim- 
merian population, who were .settled there for some time, and, as we 
have already said, made incursions into .\sia Minor. The important 
Greek city of Banticap-.vum, the chi<*f mart for the commerce in gold 
with the Ural aiul Altai, situated on these straits, w as the capital of a 
flourishing little kingdom ruled by IJelleuised Scythian ]>riiices. The 
territory of this city, comprising the whole of the peninsula of Kertch, 
was inhabited by a mixed Grcco-Scythian race, and was defended by a 
long wmll — the remains of which still exist - from the incursions of the 
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Scythian Scoloti. Two small nations, on the other side of the strait, 
whose origin and precise place in the ethnographical chart we do not 
know, were sul)jccts of this kingdom. In the islands, now joined to the 
main land by the alluvium of the Kouban, there were the Sindi, mixed 
with some small remains of Cimmerians ; and on the cast coast of the 
Majotic Gulf, to which they gave its name, the Mmotiaiis or Haiti, close 
to the SauromatLe. 


Section X. — Expedition of Darius against the 
Scythians. (50S). Conquest of Thrace. (506). 

1. Darius, liaving resolved to carry his arms into the land of the 
European Scythians, and to bring them under his government, intended 
no doubt to return from liis expedition by way of the Asiatic Scytliians, 
and reduce them to obedience, llis ])rother, Artabanus, in vain at- 
tempted to dissuade him from this expcditi<.)n, by re])resenting to him 
the poverty of the Scythians and the difficulties of the enlerj>rise, 
Darius marched from Susa with 700,000 men. In this army were the 
three sons of a Persian named /ba)l)a/es, who begged Darius to leave 
him one of his sons. This seeme<l to indicate citlier a doubt of his 
success or an unwillingness to serve him, and deejily olTended the 
despot. Darius rejilied that he would leave him all three, and caused 
them at once to be killed, and their slaughtered bodies to be left on the 
road. 

In the meanwhile a IjnMge of boats had been thrown by his orders, 
by Mandrocles of Samos, over the Ikisphorus, near P>y/antium. On 
his arrival there he ordered the lonians to sail uj) the Euxinc as far as 
the Ister, and to buihl another bridge over that river; the fleet consisted 
of 600 ships. 

The Thracians of Salinydcssus, in the neighbourhood of Ajiollonia 
and Mesembria, submitted without resistance to the king of Persia. Tlie 
Geta.*, on the other hand, attempted oj>])osition ; but they were reduced 
to slaver)^ The Ister was crossed without difficulty, and Darius left the 
lonians to guard the bri<lgc they had built. 

2. In the meantime, the arival of the I’ersians had caused the greatest 
alarm to the Scythians and the neighbouring nations. The kings of the 
Tauri, the Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androjdiagi, Melanchkeni, Ihidini, and 
SauromateC met in council with the king and chiefs of the Scythians. 
The latter wished all the nations to assemble their whole forces to await 
the Persians, and crush them in a decisive battle, as they could bring 
even a larger number of men into the field than the invaders. The 
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Budini and Sauromatae professed themselves ready to make common 
cause with the Scythians, whatever mi^ht be the fortune of the war. The 
Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchheni, and the Tauri, however, 
desired to remain neutral, hoj>ing thus to avoid the evils of war. The 
Scythians and their allies then decided, instead of fighting the Persians, 
to retire slowly before them, stopping the wells, and destroying the 
fruits of the earth, so as to lead them on to a distance from their base of 
operations, and also to march straight for the country of those nations 
who had refused to enter the confederation, so as if possible to force 
them to fight the Persians. 

3. This plan succeeded perfectly, the Persians saw nothing before 
them but desert, and suffered very much in their march. But Darius 
persisted in pursuit of tlie Scythians, who retreated before him, keeping 
only a tlay’s march in advance. He reached in this way the mouth of 
the Tanais; and on the other bank tlie Sauromatie appeared in arms. 
The Persians crossed tlie river, and then the Sauromata? followed the 
example of the Scytliians, and, retreating northward, drew Darius into 
the country of the Budini, who also avoided a battle, and made their 
country a desert. Darius enraged, burnt their city Gelonus, which was 
deserted by its inliabitants. In tins way he reached the river Oaros, one 
of the affluents of the d'anais, })robably the X'orona. On the banks of 
this river, he built in the neighbourlioud of the present city of Borrisso- 
glewsk, eight large castles, at a distance of sixty stades from eacli other, 
and intended to leave garrisons in them. 

But whilst he was occupied with these buildings, his scouts brought 
word that the great army of the Scythians, which they hatl lost sight of 
since they left the banks of the Tanais, had again apjjeared one day’s 
journey to the west. Leaving his forts unfinished, Darius again set out 
in [)ursuit of his enemies, who, as formerly, retreated before him. Draw- 
ing on the Persian king, whose army was gradually melting away from 
the fntigues of these unending marches, the Scythians led the way in a 
direction contrary to that they had before taken, into the territories of 
the Kinnisli tribes, who desired to remain neutral, and thus compelled 
them to take up arms against the invaders. Darius, constantly |)ursuing 
this ever-flying foe, marched tliroiigli the whole length of the country of 
the Melanchlami and Androphngi, and reached at last the territory of 
the Neuri. The Scythians intended then to lead him into the land of 
the Agathyrsi, and j)robably to attack him in the defiles of the Transyl- 
vanian mountains ; but they were compelled to give iij) that idea, for the 
Agathyrsi threatened to join the Persians if the invaders were drawn 
into their country. Retracing their step.s, therefore, the liost, led by 
Indathyrses, king of the Scoloti, manceuvred so as to lead the Persians 
into the heart of Scythia. 

4. But on arriving near the Borysthenes, Darius at last gave up this 
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fruitless pursuit, he halted, established his army in an entrenched camp, 
and then challenged Indathyrses to fight. The Scythian king answered 
thus: — “This is my way, Persian. I never fear men or fly from them. 
I have not done so in times past, nor do I now Hy from thee. There is 
nothing new or strange in what 1 do ; I only follow my common mode 
of life in peaceful years. Now I will tell thee why I do not at once 
join battle with thee. We Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated 
lands, which might induce us, through fear of their l)ciiig taken or 
ravaged, to be in any hurry to figlit with you. Tf, however, you must 
needs come to blows with us speedily, look you now, there arc our 
fathers’ tombs— seek them out, and attemi>L to meddle with them ; then 
ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you. Till vc do this, be 
sure we shall not join battle, unless it pleases us. This is my answer 
to the challenge to fight. As for lords, I acknowledge only Jove my 
ancestor, and Vesta, the Scythian (Jiieen. Tarth and water, the Irilnite 
thou askedst, I do not send, but thou shalt so(jn receive more suital)lc 
gifts.”* “These were a l)ird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows, dlic 
IVrsians asked the bearer to tell them what these gifts might mean, l)Ut 
he made answer that he had no orders except to deliver them, and return 
again with all S})ced. If the Persians were wise, he ailded, they would 
find out the meaning for themselves. So when they heard this, they 
held a council to consider the matter. 

Darius g.ive it as his opinion, that tlic Scytlnans intendi'd a surrender 
of themselves and tlieir cxuintry, both land an<l water, into his hands. 
This he conceived to be the meaning of the gifts, because the mouse is 
an inhabitant of the earth, and eats the same food as mun, while the frog 
pas.ses his life in the water; the bird bears a great resemltlance to the 
horse, and the arrows might signify the surrender of all their power. 
To the explanation of Darius, (lobryns, one of the seven conspirators 
against the Magus, opposcxl another which was as folknvs : — “ Unless, 
Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up into tlie sky, or become mice 
and burrow under the ground, or make yourselves frogs, aiid lake refuge 
in the fens, ye will never make escape from this land, but die pierced 
by our arrows. ”t 

5 . In the meantime, the number of days fixed by Darius for his return 
to the Ister, had passed. A body of Scythians wlio luul been left to 
guard the neighbourhood of the Mieotic gulf, ai)])roached that river, 
and having addressed themselves to the lonians, urged them to break 
the bridge entrusted to tbeir charge, and to return to their country, ns 
liberty would be the result of the destruction of the Persian king and 
his army. The lonians deliberated over the matter, and Miltiades the 
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Athenian, who a few years afterwards immortalised his name at Mara- 
llion, and who was then tyrant, or shpreme chief for life, of the city of 
Chersonesns on the Hellespont, was of opinion that it would be well to 
follow the advice of the Scythians, and thus liberate Ionia; but Histiaeus, 
tyrant of Miletus, opposed this. He represented to the other tyrants 
of the Ionian cities that they all retained their position merely by the 
suj^port of Darius, and that if the power of the king were destroyed, 
they would lose their own authority, as the cities would prefer demo- 
cracy to monarchy. The advice of llistiieus was followed, and the 
Persians thus escaped certain destruction. 

6. Tlic Scythians, nevertheless, were in full liope that neither Darius 
nor any of his army would leave the coniilry alive. To ensure the de- 
struction of the Persians, already weakened by such a long and fruitless 
campaign in a desert country, they reckoned on “General Kelmiary,” 
the unfailing and invincible ally of the Russians in all ages. The Per- 
sian expedition had lieen commence*! in the sj^ring, l)ut several months 
had been sjumt in following over the step]ies for more than 500 leagues, 
the ever Hying Scythian army. The cold season was about to com- 
mence, and nothing was wanted to enable the fori:es of fndathyrses to 
destroy the Persians utterly, but to prolong tlieir stay for a few weeks, 
until the commencement of the intense col»l. When, therefore, the Per- 
sian army halted, and remained in its entrenched camp, the Scythians 
(lid all they could to give them conlideuce, and reason to hojx; for 
the success they had begun to despair of, so as to induee them to 
remain longer in tlie country, and delay their retreat on the Istcr. 
With this intention they permitted the Persians t«) gain some partial 
successes in cavalry skirmishes, and to make some successful forays for 
cattle. 

Put at last Darius began to see what was the reality of his position, 
and that to remain longer where he was would be to bring on himself 
an inevitable and terrible disaster. One night, deceiving the vigilant 
Scythians, he decanijicd in the direction of the Ister, abandoning his 
tents, baggage, and great numbers of sick, d'he Scythians pursued and 
cut to pieces the greater part of the Persian infanlry- Put the king 
himself, with the cavalry, succeeded in reaching the l)riLlge over the 
Ister, and after passing it, had the Vuidge ])roken, witlunit troubling 
himself as to the fate of the troops he liad left behind. Full of shame 
and rage at this disaster, he passeti through 'I'hrace, and embarked for 
Asia at Sestos, leaving Megabyzus, son of Zojwrus, one of the seven 
conspirators against the ISlagus Gomates, in command of 8o,<X)0 men, 
whom he left in Kurope. 

7. Megabyzus, giving up all idea of any new expedition against the 
Scythians, turned his arms against the 'I'hracians, whom in little more 
than a year, he entirely subjugated. He then sent to the Macedonians, 
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and required their king Amyntas to give him earth and water, as a 
mark of submission, and that prince did so without resistance. Mega- 
byzus also occupied Ferinthus and Byzantium, the keys of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, as well as the islands of Imbros and Lemnos, in the Aigiean 
Sea. Having achieved these results, he passed over into Asia to Sar- 
dis, where Darius was, to give him an account of the success of his 
expedition. 


Section XL— Expeditions to Cyrenaica and India. 

I. Whilst Megabyzus was thus sul>jugating Thrace and Macedonia, 
two great expeditions were made .simultaneously to the two extremities 
of the emjjire of Darius, and the success attained consoled in some 
degree that proud king for the defeat he had sustained from the 
Scythians. 

The first was into (Tyrenaica. This country, almost entirely cok)niscd 
by Dorian Greeks, had been the scene of serious disturbances, culmi- 
nating in the flight of king Arcesilaus. Restored after a time by the 
help of the Samians, he severely punished the authors of the revolu- 
tion, some with death, tithers with exile. But before long he himself 
fell a victim, at Barca, to the revenge of the exiles, llis mother, 
Pherctime, who had great influence at Gyrene, where she even assisted 
at the deliberations of the senate, fled into ICgypt, and petitioned 
Aryandos, the satraj) of that province, to avenge the murder of her 
son, on the pretext that his fate had l>een occasioned by his friendship 
for the Persians. 

Aryandes gave her a large army. 1 1 is intention was not merely to 
punish the people of Barca, but to subjugate the whole of Lybia. The 
Persians first laid siege to Barca, and at the end of nine months com- 
pelled the people to submit to pay tribute to the king. After oaths had 
been exchanged, the Barcaans, o?i the faith of the treaty, opened their 
gates, issuetl out of their city, and permitte<l the Persians to enter. The 
latter then declare<l that the treaty no longer existed, and took posscs- 
.sion of the place, d'hey gave up to Pherctime those of the citizens who 
had taken part in the murder of her son ; she at once ordered them to 
be crucified round the walls, and having cut off the bosoms of their 
wives, ranged them also round the walls, d'he Persians reduced the 
rest of the inhabitants to .slavery. These prisoners were sent to king 
Darius, and he assigned them lands in Bactria, with a village, to which 
they gave the name of Barca. 

The rcsi of Cyrenaica submitted at once to the suzerainty of the king 
of Persia, as they had formerly to Cainbyses. Carthage, terrified by 
the fate of Barca, and fearing an attack from Aryandes, hastened to 
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avert the danger by offering a tribute, which was paid for some years ; 
and thus Darius was enabled, in the proud inscription on his tomb, still 
existing on a rock at Persepolis, to reckon llie great Phoenician city of* 
Africa as one of his subject states. 

2. The other exi)cdition was against the Indians. An army from the 
province of Gandaritis subjugated the nations who inliabited that part 
of the Himalaya which the Upper Indus traverses before entering the 
Punjab, the Cainj)ylians (in Sanscrit Catnpilya), Danhe (Darada)^ 
in whose country, according to the old legend, were to be found those 
fabulous ants that collected gold in the mountains; Dyii^eans (Darfia), 
Abissares ( Abhisara)^ and lastly tlie land of Ivashmere (Khacuiira). 
These people were allowe*! to retain their national kings, and were 
included in the seventh satrapy. A licet was then built on the In- 
dus, near Peucela ( Puxhkalin'ati by order of Darius, with timber 
obtained from the land of Caspapyra, or Cashmere, where the capital 
was called in Sanscrit Kacyapapura, The command was given to an 
able Grei k admiral, Scylax of Caryanda, who has become celebrated 
fnmi the voyage he made, d'he licet descended the Indus to the sea, 
and then sailing westward, arrived, after a voyage of three months, 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, at the same [lort whence Xecho had 
despatched the Plujenicians to circumnavigate Africa. l>y this voyage 
of Scylax, the authority ot Darius was e^talilished over llie whole of the 
countries between the right bank of the Indus and the Parsyean moun- 
tains, and they were formed into the 20th satrapy, termed that of India, 
d'he nations contained in that satrapy were, tracing them from north 
to south, the Xathres (in Sanscrit KcJiatriJy the Amliaslaurans (Am- 
bast/ia)^ apart of the .Sydres ( Cndra)^ the Musicanimis ( Muschika) the 
Sambeans (Siunba), d'he district of the delta of the Indus was called 
Pattalene, the name of its cajiital was Paltala (J\>fd/a), situated where 
the river divides into several branches. Put the Persians did not ven- 
ture to invade the left bank of the river, and especially the land of 
the five rivers (the Punjab of our days), inhabileil by so many warlike 
nations, and the glory of being the first U> comtuer them was reserved 
for Alexander. 

3. Darius was not content with these new additions to his dominions. 
He had obtained a footing in Europe, and contemplated conquests 
more extensive and brilliant than those <.»! I h race anti Macedonia. To 
subjugate (Greece was now' the end of his ambition. I'he jiretext for 
the attack was furnished by the revolt of Ionia, a revolt set on toot by 
a tyrant apprehensive of disgrace, and sustained for a time by the assist- 
ance of the Athenians, but without restdution ov energy. From that 
time Greece occupied all the thoughts of the IVrsian monarch, and that 
great struggle commenced, which by war, by policy, and by w^ar again, 
was prolonged for a century and a half, until it had brought about the 
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ruin of the great Asiatic empire, and Iiad entirely transformed* Western 
Asia, by the influence of the arts, civilisation, and language of the 
* Greeks. Here we stop, for, from the commencement of the Median 
wars, the history of the 12ast is in tmth only an episode in the history 
of Greece, and the latter is from that period the history of the rise and 
progress of human civilisation. 


End of Book V. 
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Section I.— Origin and Migration of the Canaanites. 

1. The Ph(ienicians, as we read in the lenlli clia])ter of Genesis, as 
they themselves asserted, and as their descendants informed Saint 
Augustine, belonged to the race of Canaan, wlio were, according to the 
Biblical tradition, of the ])osterity of I lam. d'hey were but a branch how- 
ever, not the whole of the race, a branch that liad early separated itself 
from the parent stem, and became both the most celebrated and the most 
permanent. In this book we shall sj)eak specially c>f the Phrenieians, 
because they alone of their race played an important part in history; 
but first of all, ami by way of introduction, we must say a few' words on 
the Canaanites in general, on their origin and their migrations, up to the 
time wdien the Sidonians or Pluenicians separated themselves from the 
other nations sprung from the same source, and organised themselves 
into distinct communities. 

2. The traditions of the Pluxaiicians collected at d'yre itself by Hero- 
dotus, ever careful and intelligent in the choice of his sources of infor- 
mation, and also accejited by the judicious 'Progus Pompeius; those of 
the inhabitants tjf Southern Arabia preserve^l by Strabo; and, finally, 
those still current in Babylonia during the first centuries of the C'hristian 
era, when the Syro-Chaldee original of the book of “ Nabathiean 
Agriculture ” was revised — all agree in staling that the Canaanites at 
first lived near the Cushites, their brethren in race, on the banks of the 
Erythnean .Sea, or Persian Gulf, on that jKution (;f the coast of Bahrein 
designated I'd Katif, on our modern maps of Arabia. Pliny speaks ol 
a land of Canaan in this neighbourhood, in his time. Strabo* speaks 
of the “ Islands of Tyre and Ar.adus,” the Bahrein Isles of our days, 
** containing temples similar to those of the PlKenicians ;” and he adds 
** if we may believe the inhabitants, the islands and the towm of the 
same name in IduiMiicia are their own colonies. ” It should be mentioned 
that the name of the island, Tyrus, is given by Pliny and Ptolemy as 
Tylus, and that the original form of the name of Aradus in Pluxnicia 
seems to have been Arvad. (Comp. Gen. x. 18.) 

According to Trogus Pompeius, f the Canaanites were driven from 
their first settlements by earthquakes, and then journeyed towards 
Southern Syria. The traditions preserved in “ Nabatluean Agricul- 
ture ” state, on the contrary, that tliey were violently expelled, in consc- 
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quence of a quarrel with the Cushite monarchs of Babylon of the 
dynasty of Nimrod; and this is also the account given by the ‘Arabian 
historians/ who have recorded very precisely the traditions as to the 
migration of the Canaanites, whom they term the original Amalekites, 
descendants of liam, carefully distinguishing them from the second, the 
Biblical Amalekites, of vSeinitic race. This violent expulsion is pro- 
bable enough, for the migrations of nations are generally produced by 
analogous causes; but to attribute it to the Cushites of Babylon, of the 
same race as the Canaanites, appears a statement less worthy of cre- 
dence. May it not rather have been the result of the invasi<ni of the 
Japhetic Arians, who threw themselves into Babylonia between 2,500 
and 2,400 n.c.? This was a real historical event, and a sufficient cause 
for this great change amongst the Hamitic populations of the coasts of 
the Krythrman Sea; a little further on we shall see that, according to 
various indications, ihe migration of the Canaanites must have taken 
place about tliis time. 

3. We liavc no positive proof as to the route pursued by the Canaanitish 
tribes, when leaving the borders of the I'ersian (lulf, in (^rder to reach 
Syria; we are obliged to make use of geograjdiical inductions, until a 
more intimate knowledge of the country may at some future time 
afford us traces of the passage of this nation in search of a new father- 
land. 

A series of oases dot the route followed by caravans, extending from 
Katif, by Hassa, along Wadi Aftan as far as Djebel Toweyk. A little 
fiirther on, this route turns towards the north-west, in the district of 
Wosheni, in order to reach the town of Aneyzeh. From thence, cn^ss- 
ing the uhole of the ctnmlry called Kasym, to rejoin the route of the 
Had], or caravan of Mussulman pilgrims from Damascus to Mecca, 
its direction is due west, as far as IJenikeh. Jt is hardly ])ossible to 
doubt that this line of oases, succeeding one another at short distances, 
was the route followed by the Canaanites; for in any other direction the 
extent of desert to be traversed would have proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to their progress. 

In the east especially, the roads usetl by the fathers are invariably 
followed by the children ; and there is still every reason to supjiose that 
from lienikeh, the route taken by the emigrant tribes was that now 
traversed every year by the caravan of the lladj on its return from 
Medina to Damascus. 

4. Between lienikeh and Medain Saleh, one of those caravanserais, 
now serving as a halting-place for pilgrims, we hnd in the best maps, a 
mountainous district called Thamud ; and this was several times men- 

* Caussin de Perceval. Histoire des Arahes avant Vlslamisme^ 
Tom. i. p. 18. Paris, 1847. 
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tioned by Syrian Arabs to M. Lenormant, as containing numercMit/ 
and important relics of antiquity. There one of the tribes Jci(f 
the Canaanitisli migration remained behind the others, who continued 
their route towards the coast of the Mediterranean. It is in this region 
that a tradition, even now believed amongst the Arabs, places the 
ancient nation of the Thamud, who made their dwellings in caves of 
the rocks. 'I'hey were, it is said, an impious nation — the pure Shemites, 
Arabs as well as Hebrews, invariably applying this term to the 
Canaanites and Cushites — and they were destroyed by a certain Codar-” 
el-Ahmar.* It is almost impossil)le to avoid recognising in them tlH| 
Horites or Troglodytes, of the book of Clenesis, whose descent fro;^ 
the Canaanitish race is certain, and who, dwelling in the northern pint 
of Arabia, in the time of Abraham, were “smitten ” by Cliedorlaomer. 

The remnant of tliem then entered Palestine, and dwelt in Mount 
Seir, whence they w'ere again expelled by the descendants of Esau. 
They then sought a refuge among the llittites of the south, in the 
mountains belonging in later times to the tribe of Judah, where a con- 
siderable number of their rock-hewn dwellings still remain, in the 
neighbourhood of licit Djibrin, the Eleutlieropolis of the Romans. 

5. Having thus left behind them the colony of the Horites, Horim 
or Thamud, on the route through Arabia, the Canaanites mo.st pro- 
bably continuctl to follow the road now u^ed by tlie Hadj, and at last 
arrived in Palestine, where they first showed themselves, says Justin, + 
on the borders of the “Assyrian I.ake.” Most commentators agree in 
substituting Syrian for Assyrian liere, and in identifying it either with 
the Dead .Sea or the Lake of (leiincsaret. The Canaanitish tribes, tired 
with their long juunicy through the desert, remained there some time, 
until they felt themselves strong enough to undertake the conquest of 
the country, whence they, in their turn, were to be driven out by the 
Israelites. 

Section II.— The PRiNfiTiVE Populations of Palestine: 

I. Pai-EStine, when entered ])y the Canaanites, was not a wilder- 
ness. The greater part of its towns were already built, and the country 
round about them inhabited by a numerous population, wiio were 
either exterminated, or forced to emigrate by the Canaanites. 
Some remnants, however, of the primitive races still existed wh(?n the 
Israelites conquered the land. Some of the names given by the Bit'le 
to these primitive races of Palestine generally indicate men of large 
stature, and great strength, and thus popular tradition in after ages has 
termed them giants. The appellation most generally applied to them is 
Rephciitn^ whidi amongst the Pliamicianshad the signification of “Manes.” 
— - 

* Caussin i)e Perceval. Tom, i. p. 25.* f xviii. 3. 
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arrival, and it was with Canaanitish populations that the patriarch 
was everywhere brought in contact ; but the expression “ then ” seems to 
clearly point out that though they were in possession of the country, 
they had not long been so. We also see that Chedorlaomer and his 
vassal kings destroyed the Canaanitish nations, such as the llorites 
(Gen. xiv. 6, 8) and the inhabitants of the Dead Sea cities; but though 
these nations were already settled in the land, they were not in complete 
possession, as they were in the time of Joshua. The ancient Semitic 
populations, the Rephaim, Ziizini, and Kmim, remained there too, and 
constituted a body of tribes sufficiently powerful to oppose a formidable 
resistance to the Elamite conqueror. 

The entry of tlie Canaanites into Palestine, and their settlement in 
the entire country situated between the sea and the valley of Jordan, 
must, therefore, ])e placed between the period when the twelfth dynasty 
governed Egypt and that when the hdamite king, Chedorla{)mer, reigned 
as suzerain over all the Tigro-Euphrates basin. I'liis brings us approxi- 
mately between 2,400 and 2,300 H.C., and, conse<piently, strengthens our 
previous surmise, that the change amongst the Hamitic tribes b(n*dering 
on the Persian Gulf, caused by the invasion of the Arians into Babylonia 
and Chalda:*a, was the cause of the migration of the Canaanites from 
the shores of ^he Erythnvan Sea to those of the Mediterranean. 

3. The loth chaiUer of Genesis gives us, under the genealogical form 
it usually adopts, an invaluable table of the Canaanitish nations esta- 
blished in I’alestine, at the time of their greatest develo\)ment and 
highest prosperity, before the invasion of the Israelites, perhaps even 
before the establishment of higyptian supremacy in .Syria, for it seems 
probable that in the compilation of this chapter, Moses made use of 
documents anterior to his own time. 'Phe Bildical text gives Canaan 
eleven sons — Sidon, lleth, Jelnisi, Amori, Girgasi, llivi, Arki, Sini, 
Arvadi, Zemari, and Hamathi, who became the firlhers of as many 
nations — the Sidonians, the TIittites, the Jebusites, the Amorites, the 
Girgasites, the llivites, the Arkites, the .Sinites, the Arvadites, the 
Zeniarites, and the Ilamathitcs. 

The Sidonians formetl the first .settlement, and always remained at 
the head of the Phcenician nation, which, at all ]ieriods of its history, 
even when joineil by v)ther peojdes of the same race, called itself both 
“Canaanite” and “Sidonian.'’ ’I ney iidiabited the coast of Palestine 
from Gebal, or Byblos, on the north, as far as .Vcco, called Ptolemais 
under the successors of Alexander, to the south. We shall enumerate 
and give some particulars of their different towns. 

The Sidon’ans early devoted themselves to seafaring pursuits, and 
found in these the source of their pi>wer and prosperity. The llittites, 
on the contrary, always remained a nation of landsmen, aiul was the 
most numerous and warlike of all the Canaanitish tribes. In very early 
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times, perhaps even before the period of their settlement in Syria, they 
were divided into two unequal parts, with widely distant territories. 
The Southern Hittites, the least numerous, inhabited the country be- 
longing in later times to the tribe of Judah, around Kirjath-Arba, 
whence they drove out the Anakim, and named the city Hebron. The 
Northern Hittites were the Kliitas of the Egyptian monuments, the 
Khatti of the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, that great warlike people 
with an essentially despotic and monarchical constitution, who inhabited 
the chain of the Amanus and the lower valley of the Orontes towards 
the Euphrates, and whom we have seen playing an important part in 
the affairs of Assyria, from the time of the accession of the nineteenth 
dynasty in Egypt to that of the campaigns of the Ninevite king, 
Asshurnazirpal. d'hese were the Hittites with whom King Solomon 
allied himself; whilst the Southern Hittites of the neighbourhood of 
Hebron were submi^sive to his rule. They were the most northern of 
all the Canaanitish nations. 

The jebusites had established themselves in Jerusalem and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The Aiuorites, of whom the prophet Amos s:\ys (Amos ii. 9), “whoso 
height was like the height of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks,” 
wore divided, like the Hittites, into two branches, d'he southern, the 
greater part of the nation, were found to the west of the i)ead Sea, 
around Engaddi; a little before the time of Moses they had crossed the 
Jordan, and founded in I’erea the two kingdoms of Uashan and 
Eleshbon, wdiencc they drove out the Moal)ites and Ammonites. The 
Egyptian monuments inform us that the Northern Amorites inhabited 
the valley of the Upper Orontes, south of the Khitas, and that the 
celebrated fortress of KadcMli belonged to them. 

The (Icrgesenes are mentioned both in the llible and in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. We have alte.ady saitl th.at wc imagine their cajiital to 
have been Gerasa, now Djerash, in Perea; but their territory must 
have included all Dccapolis and even Galilee, as none of the other 
Canaanitish tribes mentioned in the tenth chapter of Genesis inhabited 
that country. 

The Hivites were also separated into two divisions, northern and 
southern. The inhabitants of Sichem, Gibeon, and the whole country 
belonging in later times to the tribe of I'^phraim were Hivites. Others 
of the same tribe dwelt in the chain of the Anti-Libanus, from Baal- 
Hermon to the neighbourhood of Hamath. 

The Arkites inhabited the jdain north of Lebanon, between the 
mountains of Akkar and the river called Eleutherus in the times of the 
'preeks, and now Nahr-el-Kebir. Their name was long preserved in 
that of the town of Area. 

The mountain chain of the Lebanon was the country of the Sinites. 
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Strabo mentions a town of Sinna,* situated amongst these mountains 
above Botrys. The principal city of the Arvaditcs was in the Isle of 
Aradus, or, more correctly, Arvad; but they had spread also to the 
main land. 

The Zemaritcs dwelt on the sea-coast, between the Arvadites and the 
Sidonians. Their name was still preserved there in the times of the 
Romans in that of the city of Simyra.t 

It is impossible to doubt that the Ilamathites are identical with the 
Canaanitish tribe that was settled in the town of Hamath, afterwards 
called Epiphania, on the Orontes, between the llitlites and the Amorites 
of Kadesh. After the time of David, they were succeeded in that 
town l)y the Aramieans, whom probably they had themselves originally 
driven out. 

Sojne historians add to the tribes we have mentioned a twelfth 
Canaanitish nation, the Perizzites, who are not mentioned in the genea- 
logical table of the Book of (jenesis. These writers, however, are in 
error. 'I'lic name “Perizzites,” where mentioned in the Bible, is not 
meant to designate any jjarticular race, but country people, in contra- 
distinction to tliose dwelling in towns. 

4. It would l)e a great mistake to imagine that these eleven Canaanitish 
tribes, who thus become masters of Syria, formed so many well-organised 
nations. 'I'liis was the case with the Northern llitlites only, and by 
this means they acquired political and military importance, such as no 
other portion of their race ever obtained. Among the Sidonians also, 
both before and after the time when their union with the Arvadites and 
the Zemaritcs formed the Plnenician nation, there was a certain national 
tie and a subordination of the various towns to a metropolis where 
resided a king, who exercised supremacy over the petty local princes. 
But the other Canaanitish tril>es had no one particular head or common 
government. Each town had its own king, subordinate to no superior 
power, except, indeed, at one time to the foreign dominion of the kings 
of Egypt. No permanent bond existeil among these princes. Even 
common danger Init seldom imade them even temporary allies. Nearly 
always at war one with another, they were, in consequence of such 
disunion, easily conquered. I'he ilivites formed an exception to the 
rest of the Canaaiiites, for their towns, instead of being governed by 
petty princes with the title of kings, possessed complete municipal 
liberty and a republican governiaent. 


Strabo, xvi. ii. 18. 


t Ibid. xvi. ii. 12. 
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Section IV. — Phcentcia and its Cities. 

1. The Greek name, Phoenicians^ of unknown origin, must not be 
applied to the whole of the nations of the race of Canaan who settled 
in Southern Syria ; it belongs to the ('anaanites of the sea coast only, 
who were always widely separated from the others. Pliocnicia, in both 
classical history and geography, is merely that very narrow tract of land, 
hemmed in by mountains and sea. extending from Aradiis on the north 
to the town of Acco on the south, including the ancient territories of 
the Arvadites, the Zemarites, and the Sidonians. lie fore commencing 
the summary of its history, it may be useful to describe briedy its geo- 
graphy, and to enumerate its principal towns. 

2. To begin at the north. 'J’here was the Island of Aradus, preserv- 
ing its ancient name of Arvad, with a slight alteration, a short distance 
only from the coast, and under the same parallel of latitude as Citium 
in Cyprus. Of very small extent, it was entirely occupied by the town of 
the same name, the capital of the Aradians, or Arvadites. It was sur- 
rounded by a wall intended to serve at once as a fortification and also 
as a dyke. 'Phis wall still partly remains, and is congiosed of blocks of 
.stone, each from five to six yards in length. After its union with the 
Sidonians, Aradus still retained its own king as vassal of the monarch 
who exercised supremacy over the whole Pluenician nation. To it be- 
longed, on the neighl.)Ouring sluire, the two towns of Antaradus, now 
Tartus, where, in the plain, seems to have been situated the Necropolis 
of the insular town ; and Marathus, now Amrit, where are found the 
most im[Jortant remains of Plucnician architecture. 

Southward, in the neighbourhood of the mouth of the river Kleu- 
therus (Nahr-cl-Kebir), was Siniyra, now Sumreh, the ancient capital 
of the Zemarites. This town, although always a royal city, docs not 
appear to have joined the Pho nician confederation ; in fact, we gather 
from its liistory that it was closely allied with the Aranuean towns of the 
Orontes valley. 

Still more to the south, we find the Orthosia of the Greek and 
Roman geographers. We learn from the Assyrian monuments that 
its primitive and national name was .Simron. This was one of the 
principal towns of the Phrenicians, and a royal city, jirobably the 
capital of the Arkites; for Area, in consequence of its position, had 
soon fallen into secondary importance. Still going southwards, wc 
find the site where, at a not very remote j)criod, the |»eo]ilc of Aradus, 
Sidon, and ^'y^^ founded three neighbouring settlements, their union 
forming Tripolis; the two secondary towns of Calamus and Gigartiis; 
tlie sacred jjromontory, called by the Greeks, l'heou-IVoso|xm, ap- 
parently the translation of a Phrenician name, Phanch Baal, “face of 
Baal,” and lasPy Botrys, now Batrun. 
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3 . We next come to the territory of the Sinites. Sinna, their oldest 
town, and Aphek, the most important sanctuary of Ashteroth, were in 
the mountain; l)ut their real capital, situated on the coast, was Gebal, 
called by the Greeks Byblos, and now Jebe'il. It was a royal city, 
originally situated inland, and siibsecjuently removed to the sea shore. 
Its name signified ‘ ‘ the tomb of the God, ” and they showed there the 
burial place of Adonis, (iebal was a sacred city; to it belonged the 
oldest mythological traditions of the Phcenicians, and there they celc- 
l)rated the famous mysteries. 

Next to it, still going southwards, was Berytus^ now Beyrout, founded 
by the Giblites, a royal city, and at all periods of great maritime and 
commercial importance. Its name signifies “ wells, cisterns.” Berytus 
formed the frontier of the ancient nation of the Sidonians, the descend- 
ants of, to use the Biblical expression, “ the first-born ” son of Canaan, 
and who at one time were the whole Phcenician nation, 'fheir two 
most northern towns were lleldua and Porphyrion; the Phcenician 
equivalents of these names are unknown to us. 

Sidon, now called Saida, is reduced to a miserable condition ; its vast 
necropolis is the only vestige of its past splendour, d'he name of 
Sidon, “ tlie fishery,” indicates the first occupation of its inhabitants, 
the fishing expeditions that the Sidonians, but just settled on the sea- 
coast, undertook, and by which they learned the art of navigation. It was 
the most ancient of all the Pluenician cities, and termed “ the mother” 
of all the others, with the exception of Gebal, a city that perhaps did 
not originally belong to the Sidonians, properly so-called, but to the 
Sinites. Sidon, like d'yre, was divided into two parts— “Great Sidon,” 
on the sea, and “Little Sidon,” at some distance inland. 

To the south of Sidon was Sarepta (now Surafend), a town api)arently 
rich, and of considerable iinportanee, especially in earlier limes; but 
from the twelfth century it became subordinate to Tyre. The 

latter city, bearing in the Canaanilish language the name still given to it 
by the Arabs, 'rsur, or Sur, “the rock,” exercised during a great part 
of Phcenician history, the supremacy orignally belonging to Sidon. 
Classical geograjdiers mention two towns of d'yre— one on a small 
rocky island close to the coast, the other on the sea shore; the latter, 
identical with the i)lac’e now called Ras-el-Ain, was specially called 
1‘aketyrus, or “ Old 'ryre.” We siiall have occasion to enlarge on the 
various vicissitudes in the history of these two divisions of the Tyrian 
city. Between SaretUa and Tyre were the secondary towns of Nkuana, 
afterwards Caesarea, Avatha, the Ornithopolis of the Greeks, and Ma- 
hallib, or Le^ ntopolis. The whole of this coast resembled one vast, 
continuous city. 

4 * The southern boundary of the territory of the Sidonians, at the 
period of the genealogical table of the tenth chapter of Genesis, must 
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have been in the neighbourhood of Tyre. In later times, their posses- 
sions extended still farther south. When the Israclitish conquest exter- 
minated the Canaanitish nations of Palestine, and, at the same time, the 
Philistines estaldished themselves on all the southern coast of this 
country, the maritime cities of Cialilee resisted tliis double invasion, and 
still maintained thoir Canaanitish nationality. The Cevj^esenes, from 
whom, in all pnibability, they were originally <lescended, had ceased to 
exist. Not able to stand alone, they naturally allied themselves with 
the vSidonians, who were powerful enough to ]>rotect them, and thus be- 
came a part of the confederation of the PhaMiician towns. 

The Phfjenician cities, to the south of Tyre, were Seraa, the Sarra of 
some classical geographers, a]>parently always a de))eiKl(’ncy of the town 
of Melkarth, near which it was situated. Ous, called by the Creeks 
Alexandroschene ; its more ancient name has been learned from the 
cuneiform inscriptions ; Laodicea, so called in the days of the Seleucida?, 
and whoso consideralde ruins are now named by the Arabs Oum-el- 
Awamid, and, as some Egyptian texts tells u.s, originally called Catena; 
Misre])hoth-Maim, never a ]>lace of importance; Achzib, the Kcdijtpa 
of Greek and l^atin geographers, still preserving its ancient name, 
though now but a village. I.astly, the most southern and most itnportant 
was Acco, named IHolemais by the Greeks, l.)ut which has now again 
resumed its ancient national appellation under the form of Acre. 


chaptp:r ii. 

.S' //)0 jV I A X P E R I O I). 

SiXTio.v I. — TjfE Can.\anitks in KrrVi'T— F irst Kkforts of tiik 

SinONIANS IN NAVH;ATIf)N. 

I. The migration that brought the Canaanitish tribes from the shores 
of the Persian (iulf into Southern Syria did not terminate there. Passing 
Ijcyond the southern limits of Palestine, a ]i<jrlion of the ('anaanites, 
ilouldless also carrying with them some of the Semitic tribes, dis- 
placed by the changes m the population of Syria, entered Egypt, a 
country whose riches and marvellous fertility always excited the cupidity 
of Asiatic conquerors. The Arab traditions state that the first Amale- 
kites, descendants of Ham, whose identity with the Canaanites we have 
already proved, after having conquered Palestine, invaded Egypt,* and 

^ Caussin de VV.KQKV Ah, I/istoire (if s Aral/s, Tom. i. p. 19. 
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made themselves completely masters of the country ; that they founded 
in the Delta a city called Awar, and made it their capital ; that finally, 
after having governed for many centuries, they were expelled by the 
native inhabitants, aided by the populations of the Upper Nile. 

This traditional account, without doubt, relates to the history of the 
Shepherd invasion, the establishment of their kings at A varis, and their 
final ex])ulsion by Ahmes. We have already given a full account of 
this event, marking, as it does, one of tlie principal incidents in the 
history of Egyjit, and to this account we refer the reader. Manctho, 
quoting from the temple records, expressly says that the Shejiherds were 
Plnenicians or Canaanites ; and we have seen that this fact is proved in 
the most decisive manner; as also that the llittites assumed the direc- 
tion of the movement, and that tliey became the kings of the Shepherd 
dynasty, when the original plundering expedition became a permanent 
settlement, and when the compicrors, in(luence<l by the superior civilisa- 
tion of the conqueretl, ado]ned l\gyptian manners, and their chiefs 
assumed the position of true Pharaohs. 

2. The commencement of the first of the Shepherd dynasties on the 
banks of the Nile must have been almost immediately consecpienl on 
the establishment of the C.'anaanites in Syria. These dynasties lasted 
five centuries. Under the king Apepi, towards the end of their rule, 
Joseph became minister. We must, therefore, conclude that the 
Pharaoh, during whose reign Abraham \Tited Egypt, was one of the 
Shepherds, as is stated by the trailiti<ms of the 'Palmud, and of the 
Arabs; and these traditions often have a more solid foundation than we 
are disposed at first to admit. 'Phe accounts in the P>ook of Genesis 
inform us that the (’anaanites of Palestine were then entirely indepen- 
dent of the jirinces of their race who ruled at Avaris. The Pharaohs of 
Hitlile origin, who governed Iggyjit, had no authority in Syria ; their 
dominion was limited to a few ]irovinces immediately bordering on the 
land of Mizraim, the little kingdom of Gerar, for examjile. 

Thus the Egyptian ])rinces did not intervene as protectors in case of 
war; and when Chcdorlaomer pushed lies con(ple^ts as far as the Dead 
Sea, we find that the Egyiilian monarch matlc no attempt to resist him, 
or to go to the succour of the llorites, or of the people of the Penta- 
polis. 

Tt appears, however, from .some circumstances in the lives of the Patri- 
archs, that Palestine and lCgy])t were at this time closely allied, and that 
there was a brotherly feeling between the Canaanitish tribes of both coun- 
tries. The adoption of Egyptian civilisation and manners by the Canaan- 
itish Shepherds exercised a great influence on the populations of Pales- 
tine ; and this was afterwards increased by the con(|uests of the Pharaohs 
of the eighteenth dynasty. The discoveries of science give us reason to 
suppose, as Ewald has done, that it was the Shepherd kings of Avaris 
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who borrowed from the Egyptian hieratic writing a certain number of 
alphabetical characters, employed them to represent the sounds of their 
own language, and thus produced the Phtxmician alphabet of twenty- 
t\,vo letters, the origin of most of the other alphabets of the world. 
This invention, which could scarcely have originated from any other 
country than Egypt, spread with the greatest rapidity amongst the 
various Canaanitish nations, and, from the testimony of hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, it is now certain that all these nations were in possession of 
alphabetical writing at the time when the Egyptians, after expelling the 
Shepherds from tlieir country, and having in their turn l)ecome conrpicrors 
under the first of the Amenhoteps and Thollimes, took possession of 
Syria. 

3. Whilst one portion of the ('anaanitish tribes conquered Egy])t, and 
the Hittites placed their chiefs on the throne of the J’haraohs, the Sido- 
nians, who never appear to have had any warlike ambititin on land, 
turned their attention towards the sea, on whose shores they had settled. 
We do not know whether the singular aptitude they dis])layed for navi- 
gation and commerce, and which distinguished them from the rest of 
their race, had been already manifested in their ancient country on the 
borders of the Persian (lulf, or whether it first appeared on their arrival 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Ihnvever this may be, it was 
rapidly developed there. Confine<l in a narrow territory, barely sufficing 
to siqiport the poi)ulation, the Sidonians were com])elled by necessity, 
as well as led by their natural iiiNtincts, to seek on the sea a new' country, 
ami more specially a new' source of wealth. 

The greater part of the pojnilations living (Jii the shores of the Medi- 
terranean w'cre still in a state of barbarism, in tliat primitive condition, 
now' called “ ///t' and had not skill to construct, even had 

they conceived the idea of a vo^el fit for any distant voyage; even the 
inhabitants (jf countries, in an advanced stale of civilisation, such as 
Egypt, hardly dared to venture on the most limited voyages, though 
never losing sight of land ; ami at this time the Sidonians were the 
fir^t, and for a long time, the only navigators in the world. None 
before them had dared to attempt long voyages, or lioldly venture on 
the high seas, braving the dangers of the winds and tempests, in order 
to bring from distant lands metals or precious woods, the first materials 
necessary for art ; and many centuries elapsed before any other people 
dared to vie with them in this career. 

'I'he sea was not only an inexhaustible mine of riches for the Sido- 
nians, and the only field of action open to a bold population, both 
laborious and intelligent, to whom agriculture could not offer the 
means of gaining a livelihood, but, moreover, commerce was tlie 
only puroiit possible for them to follow. Confined to their narrow 
coast territory, and prevented by more powerful nations from spreading 
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inland, first by the Hittites of their own race, in later times by 'the 
great empires of the valleys of the Nile and of the Euphrates, 
the Sidonians could rise neither to political nor to military im- 
portance. It was even impossible for them to preserve their inde- 
pendence, or to aspire to any other condition than that of a limited and 
subordinate autonomy, for at nearly every period of their history we 
find that they were vassals to a superior power. A people whose 
country was insufficient to support them, who could lead neither an 
agricultural nor a military life, nor even attain to comjdete independence, 
but who nevertheless possessed both energy and courage for action, 
could have but one resource — commerce and navigation. Thus it was 
with the riiamicians; and as they had neither predecessor nor rival in the 
path they were thus forced to choose, they were aide for many centuries 
to maintain a comjjlete monopoly and pre-eminence. 

4. The exact extent of the commerce engaged in and necessarily 
required by primitive civilisation is not generally and thoroughly under- 
stood. Providence created neither nations nor men to live a solitary 
life, isolated one from the other. Men are so constituted as to be obliged 
to join with their felbnvs, in order to subsist and to defend themselves 
against the dangers threatening them on all sides. It was a predeter- 
mined organisation, in which we see and atlore the hand of Goil, that 
ordained the origin of primitive civilisation in countries which, though 
highly favoured in many resj)ects, were still destitute of cei tain natural 
products, of some of the materials indispensable for the most elementary 
and most essential arts. 'I'hus, no sooner did civilisation begin to dawn, 
than commerce w'as its necessary consequence. The nations who first 
began to ri.se above the level of barbarism could not shut themselves up 
in all the pride of their civilisation, and isolate themselves from the 
neighbours whose barbarous state they despised. The necessity of ob- 
taining certain essential articles, constrained them to maintain foreign 
and sometimes distant relations, to trade with ^till savage peoples, and 
by this intercourse gradually to spreail amongst them the secrets of 
their own civilisation. 

Three facts of the highest importance, no\v very generally known, 
have been established by the late researches into the condition of primi- 
tive man. First, the great antiquity of meiallurgy among Asiatic 
civilisations ; secondly, the priority of the art of working copper to the 
use of iron, and this to such an exl'ml, that the ngc of hr ofizc represents 
a long ])eriod in the history of civdisation, antecedent to the ago of iron. 
Finally, that no sooner had men learnt to smelt copper and manufacture 
implements from it,than they recognised its comj)arative unfitness for this 
purpose in a pure state, and the necessity of rendering it harder and 
more durable by alloy; in fact, they almost immediately began to manufac- 
ture bronze. In the earliest period to which we can go back in the history 
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of the two most ancient civilisations of the world, the Egyptian and the 
Chaldcean, we find that they employed bronze; the use of unalloyed 
copper had either been so long abandoned, or so far forgotten, that 
no trace of it is left. Bronze is composed of a mixture of copper 
and tin. 

Now, the Egyptians and Babylonians found copper either in their own 
or in immediately adjoining countries, but no tin was to be found within 
a considerable distance. The smallest bronze implement found near 
Memphis in any of the tombs contemporary with the pyramids, where 
it has been buried for sixty centuries, thus bears testimony to an ancient 
and distant commerce, bringing the tin of the Caucasus, of India, or of 
Spain, to Pharaonic Egypt, then rising into civilisation in the midst of 
nations still completely barbarous. Without this commerce, the presence 
of bronze implements in Egypt could not be explained, for tin is found 
nowhere nearer to Eg}q)t than the places above named. * 

5. This is one of the most striking proofs of the extensive commerce 
that must have l)een carried on in the days of the earliest civilisations. 
Others might be instanced, but the tin trade was ])robably the most 
ancient carried on by the Plnenicians, and the inducement that first led 
them to undertake long voyages. In the very early ages, when the old 
empire flourished in Egypt, it seems certain that there was no maritime 
commerce. All traffic was carried on by land by means of caravans. 
The subjects of Mcnes, Khufu, and Shafra obtained the tin they needed 
for making bronze from the Caucasus, or from India (more probably 
from the former), by caravans passing through Asia Minor, then inha- 
bited by barbarians, before any great power had arisen there. But the 
passage of caravans through wandering popidations with roliber-like 
propensities was always ])recarious and hazardous; and, moreover, at 
the period when the dynasty of the Shepherd kings reigned in Egypt, 
this traffic became almost impracticable, in consecjiience of the develop- 
ment of the first Chakbean Empire, which was then making itself 
master of the whole Tigro-Euphrates basin, and becoming a strong, 
warlike, and ambitious power. The Chahkeans naturally took posses- 
sion of the trade in tin carried on through its provinces. 

The Babylonian monarchs, who were then in possession of Assyria, 
thus secured a sure hold over the po]nilations of Syria and Egypt, 
between whom and the Chaldajans existed an ancient jealousy, and 
aspired to extend their dominion westward, as we gather from the fact 
recorded by Manetho, that the chief of the regular dynasty of Shei>her(l 
kings was apprehensive of danger from the Chalda;ans. They could, 


* See, on the importance of the commerce in tin in primitive ages, 
and the course it took, I' Age du Bronze^ ou les Semites en Occident, by 
Ml de Rougemont. Paris, 1866. 
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in point of fact, intercept, whenever they chose, the supplies of materials 
required for the most essential manufactures of these populations ; and 
used this power in the same way that the United States of America, a 
few years ago, thought themselves able to do when they threatened to 
stop the cotton supply of England. Such a position of affairs soon 
became intolerable to the Canaanites in Syria, as well as to those who 
then governed Egypt. They were compelled, therefore, to seek for 
some source of supply that should be beyond the control or interference 
of their hostile neighbours, and this could be found only by sea. 

Under these circumstances, the .Sidonians laid the foundation of 
their commercial power ; they profited by the want arising from a new 
political situation, and sent their ships towards the Black .Sea to obtain 
the precious metals, not only for Egypt and other countries, but also 
for themselves; for being metallurgists, and specially skilful in working 
brofizc, they perceived the a«lvantage of procuring tin direct, and 
without paying tax to any other nation. .Some centuries afterwards, 
the formation of a navy liy the Pelasgic nations rendered the navigatitin 
of the Archipelago both difficult and dangerous for the Sidonians, and 
the necessity they were under of procuring tin without risking these 
dangers, induced the Fhamicians to steer for .Spain. 

The commerce in tin, I lie importance of which in ancient civilisation 
we have endeavoured tti explain, was so completely both the origin and 
object of their trade, that in still later times, during the full develop- 
ment of Hellenic civilisation, the Phoenicians remained in jiossession of 
the exclusive privilege of furnishing Italy and Greece, as they had 
formerly done Egypt, with tin. It was tins same commerce which 
ag.iiii roused their ancient spirit, and whemthe mines of .Spain were 
exhausted, caused them to explore to the furthest western limits of the 
ancient world, and passing the columns of Hercules, to seek on the 
coasts of the British isles, from the Cornish mines, a supply of tin for 
Greeks and Italians. 


Section TL— Period of the Paiyptian Dominion in Syria — 
Preponderance of Si don, and its Commerce. 

I. We have no historical records of the commencement of the pros- 
perity nor of the early voyages of the Sulonians. No monumental 
testimony as to the state of Syria and its inhabitants for a period of 
many centuries has been discovered, and the national traditions of 
Bhcenicia, collected by the writers of classical antiquity, and very im- 
perfectly transmitted to us, are entirely silent on this subject. Tt is, how- 
ever, certain that the Sidonians were already a nation of hardy mariners, 
carrying on a considerable commerce, at a time when the Egyptians, at 
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last awakening to a national life, expelled the Shepherd kings ; and, to 
revenge themselves on the foreigners who had so long held them in 
subjection, invaded and conquered the whole of Western Asia. 

\Ve have already recorded in our ])ook on the history of the Egyji- 
tians, that at the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty, Amenhotep 1 . 
conquered Southern Syria, and Thothmes I. carried his arms beyond 
the luiphrates. From that time the Sidonians, in common with all the 
neighbouring populations, were subject to the Egyptians, and remained 
so during the whole period of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
dynasties, from the first half of the seventeenth till the end of the 
thirteenth century n.c. 

2. We do not find the name of the Sidonians, of their capital, nor 
any of their cities mentioned in any of the lists of rebels and con- 
quered nations, engraven on the walls of the Egyptian temples, giving 
an account of great insurrections breaking out at various times in Syria 
against Egyptian supremacy, at the instigation of the Assyrians or 
Kotennu, or perhaj^s of the Northern Ilittites. The most formidable 
were quelled by 'rh(Uhmes HI., by .Seti I., l>y Ramses II., and by 
Ramses III. All the Canaanitish nations, except the .Sidonians, seem 
to have taken part in these insurrections ; the Arvadites, or Aradians, 
the Zemarites, the Gergesenes, whose lands bordered on l’h(enicia, and 
who afterwards belonged to the Rhcenician confederation, eagerly 
entered into all the conspiracies formed against I'.gypt. The hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, however, frequently speak of the tributes, the arts 
and the riches of Phamicia. 

The Pharaohs of this period have left great steles, commemorative of 
their supremacy, on the ^cks of Nahr-cl-Kelb, near Beyrut, and at 
Adlim, near 'I'yre. A valuable papyrus, now in the British Museum, 
contains the account of an imaginary journey made into Syria by an 
I'^gyptian functionary at the end of the reign of Ramses II., after the 
conclusion of the final jieace with the Ilittites.* Although this is, as 
we have said, only a work of fiction, it gives us an idea of the stale of 
the country at the period when it was written, and on this account is of 
great historical interest. The hero is supposed to have been in the 
country of the liittitcs, and to have travelled as far as Helbon, the 
present Alej^po ; on his return, before entering Palestine, which lie docs 
by way of Ilazor, and where he describes the Canaanitish cities, he is 
supposed to pass through Phoenicia. 

The narrative describes him as first stopping at Gebal ; he records the 
religious importance of the city, and the mysteries celebrated tliere; he 
then visits Berytus, Sidon, Sarepta, at the ford of Nazana, now the 


* Chabas, Voyage (Pun Egyptiett. Chalons, 1866. — See also the 
critical pamphlet on this work, published at Paris by Dr. Brugseh. 
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passage of the Nahr Heiserany, and Avatha, the ruins of which are 
now called Adlun. He is then supposed to arrive at “Tyre the mari- 
time,” and describes it as a little town situated on a rock in the midst 
of the waves. “They carry water there in boats,” says he, “and it is 
very rich in fish.” Close to Tyre, a little further south on the main- 
land, the Egyptian traveller arrives at Seraa, the Sana of classical 
geographers, and his account contains a pun, if we may say so, on the 
name of Seraa, — in the Phoenician language, “the wasp;” bespeaks of 
the bad lodgings found there, and adds, “ the sting is very sharp.” 
After traversing this part of the country, he visits Caicna, now Um-el- 
Awamid, then Achzib, where he (juits the sea-coast, and enters the 
mountain region to reach Hazor. I'lie traveller has been on Egyptian 
ground all this time, travelling with as much freetlom and security as if 
he had been in the Nile valley, and even, by virtue of his functions, 
exercising some authority. 

From these statements, it seems to us clearly proved that, from the 
date of the establishment of Egyptian dominion in Syria, the Sidonians 
aiid the Sinites of Gebal had completely separated their interests from 
those of the other Canaanitisli nations, and pursueil (|uitc a ilifferent 
line of action. Instead of seeking to recover their independence, they 
became perfectly submissive to the Pharaonic suj^remacy, and remained 
faithful to Egypt, under all eircumstances. Doul^tless the kings of 
Egypt, whose people were neither merchants nor seamen, needed and 
used the services of the Plnvnicians, and therefore treated them with 
more favour than other nations of the same race, and granted them great 
privileges in order to secure their fidelity. They themselves, with true 
mercantile sjnrit, preferred to reap the materia advantages arising from 
the protection of a great empire, rather than to iiululge their pride by an 
empty assertion of inde[)endencc, with its contingent disa<lvanlnges and 
dangers from foreign invasion. We h.ave already spoken of the forma- 
tion and situation of the country, as opposing almost insuperable ob- 
stacles to the complete frecilom of its people; and accordingly, during 
the whole course of history, we find that Phamicia was the vassal of 
some foreign power. lUit as this had been the normal condition of the 
country from a very remote period, the nation accepted its position as a 
natural and inevitable eonseipienee of their situation. Trade flourished 
and was profitable, and, contented with this result, the Plurnicians sub- 
mitted to a state of vassalage with scarcely any opposition, provided 
always that the foreign suzerain did not interfere with their local self- 
government, and permitted them to preserve their own laws, and their 
own traditional worship, manners, and customs. 

3* The testimony of all classical historians, whether they obtained 
their information from the native annals of I'hamicia, or from the early 
records of the Greeks, agrees in placing the culminating point of the 
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commercial prosperity of Sidon, its most extended commerce, and 
longest voyages, precisely during the centuries when, as we have just 
seen, the Sidonians were under the political supremacy of Egypt. The 
seat of the principal Sidonian trade was then in the eastern portion of 
the Mediterranean, in the Archipelago, and the Black Sea, where no 
rival navy as yet existed . 

Citium, in the Island of Cyprus, was founded by the Sidonians be- 
tween the seventeenth and the fourteenth centuries n.c.; also Itanum, 
in Crete, and several colonists settled on the coast of Cilicia, who, 
in later times, being driven into the mountains of the interior, be- 
came the founders of the nation of Solymi. None but Phoenician 
vessels then traversed the Grecian seas, where they were complete 
masters, and exchanged for the natural products of these countries 
the manufactures of Asiatic and Egyptian art with the Pelasgic popu- 
lations, who had not then learned to make them for themselves. The 
Sidonians merely touched at, or at the utmost had but small depots on, 
the coasts of the continents of Greece and Asia Minor, for there the 
native populations, being both numerous and jealous of their independ- 
ence, would have opposed the formation of any large establishment, or 
anything that might have looked like the establishment of a colony. In 
the islands, however, some large settlements were formed, ])ennanent 
naval stations for tlieir ships, haiTuurs of refuge, kept entirely in their 
ow’ii possession. In tlie south of the /b'gxan Sea, the principal of these 
establishments, so necessary to the ])ia)spcrity and security of the 
Pha’iiieian maritime commerce, were Rhodes, 'I’hera, and Cythern, 
where the Sidonians inlroducetl the worship of the goddess Ashtaroth, 
the original of tlie Aphrodite of the (Greeks. 

fn the Cyelades we find incontestable traces of tlicir presence at 
Oliaros or Anliparos, at los, ami at Syros. 'I’hey were the first to 
■work, or to cause to be worked by the n.atives, tlie rich silver mines of 
tlie Islands of Siphaos and Cimolos. Further north, near the coast of 
Thrace, the existence of productive gold mines had attracted the Sido- 
nians to the Isle of Thasos, of which they made themselves masters, 
and where they opened those enormous works, whose remains, more 
than ten centuries later, were sufficiently large to excite the admiration 
of IJerodotus.* Thence their vessels and merchants went to llie 
neighbouring coast, to the havens, afterwards called Datos, (Ksyme, and 
Scaptc-I lyle, to procure, by barter, gold from the mines that the natives, 
at their instigation, had opened in the sides of Mount Pangmum. Th.'isos 
was not, however, the extreme limit of the voyages of the Phoenicians 
at this period. 

After having touched at this island and rcvictualled, tlieir sailors 
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started afresh, towards the north, on still more adventurous expeditions. 
Crossing the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, where more timid nations 
imagined that the Syinplegades rocks would close and crush a passing 
ship, they, in their but imperfectly constructed galleys, braved the 
tempests of the Black Sea, dreaded even by the sailors of our own days. 
Coasting along the north shore of Asia JMinor— a bleak and nigged 
coast with scarcely any harbours, where the memory of their ancient 
commerce was still preservetl in many localities even in classical limes — 
they collected during their passage the principal jiroductions of the 
various countries, and finally arrived at (.'olchis, attracleil by treasures 
symbolised by the tradition of the Golden hleece. There the Sidonian 
vessels were laden with the most various and precious metals, the pos- 
session of which had been the chief object of their hmg and dangerous 
voyage; gold washed by the Colchians from the sands of their rivers, 
and also brought by caravans from the I dal mountains, from the 
country of the Arimasjiians; tin, indispensable for the manufacture of 
bronze, and procured by the Iberians and the Albanians from the chain 
of the Caucasus; lead and silver, found together in other jiarls of the 
same region; and lastly, the metals manufactured by the Ghalybes in 
their mountains, and so universally celebrated; Ijron/c of su])eri()r (luality; 
refined iron in bars, and, above all, the steel which no other nation had 
as yet succeeded in making, and that these half savage inventors of 
metallurgy had produced from time immemorial. 

During the same period, the Sidunians also fre([uented the coasts of 
Kpirus, Southern Italy, and Sicily, but a]-)parently had no settled 
establishments there, except perhaps in h'pirus, where, according to the 
legend, the hero Cadmus reigned over the Kneheleans, the mythic jior- 
sonification in Belasgic countries of the navigators of the Sidonian 
])eriod. 

4. Although the major part of the commerce of .Sidoii during this 
remote age was concentrated in lhcca>lern portion of the Arediterranean, 
the Grecian Seas, and the Black Sea, it was still more widely extended. 
Egypt was one of the principal markets of the Bluenicians, and many 
of their merchants rcsideil in the towns of the Delta, and also at 
Memphis, where they had a ([uarler of their own. Beyond the valley 
of the Nile, the merchant vessels of Sidon and its dependencies, Berylus 
lor example, coasted along the shores of .Africa as far as Zeugitania, 
where the .Sidonians had founded two towns as de[)dls — C’ambo, on the 
site where C'arthage was aftevw.ards built, and lli]^})o, in the same 
neighbourhood (the name of the latter town signifies in riurniciaii ‘‘ a 
place surrounded by walls”). It was not till several centuries alterwards 
that the Phamlcians visited the sea coast of Numidia and Mauritania,, 
and founded so many settlements there, that along the whole coast there 
was not a single town whose population was not of Canaanitish race. 
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5. Such was the development of the commerce, the maritime power, 
and the colonies of the Phoenicians, during tlie five centuries of Egyp- 
tian supremacy; and this was also the period of the absolute preponder- 
ance of Sidon over the maritime towns of the Canaanites. These were 
all at this time politically dependent on this eldest daughter of Canaan, 
where resided a king whose authority extended over the whole Sidonian 
nation, even over the most important and ancient towns, such as Berylus. 
Gebal alone had its own king, and was in no way dependent upon 
Sidon ; for its colonies and commercial establishments, such as Paphos 
in the Isle of Cyprus, and Melos in the Archi]K*lago, were completely 
separate, and were distinct from the Sulonian colonies. It even appears, 
as the learned Movers has supposed, that they were founded at an 
earlier date. We have already remarked that apparently Gebal was 
not originally a town of the Sidonians, but the metropolis of the 
Sinites, another people of the same race. 

The pajiyrus in the British Museum, to which we have already re- 
ferred, proves that 'I'yre already existed in the time of the nineteenth 
Egyptian dynasty, and consisted of two parts— one on an island, and one 
on the adjacent shore. But as yet it was tmly a town of secondary import- 
ance, and there seemed no iirobability of its ever attaining to political 
supremacy over Sidon. A second island, then separate from the one 
where the little maritime town was built, alrca<ly contained the famous 
temple of the god Mclkarth, called by the Greeks the 'lyrian Hercules. 
Herodotus, (]uoting from the annals of Tyre, tells us that this temple 
had been built as soon as the Canaanites settled on the coast of the 
Mediterranean in imitation of a sanctuary on the Island of Tyre or 
Tylos, in their original country on the borders of the luylhrrean Sea. 
It contained no image, but the god was worshipped there under the 
form of a supposed emerald, conical in sha])e, and of enormous size.* 

The temple of Mclkarth was the subject of many mythological and 
cosmological traditions of great im])ortance. Venerated by all the 
Canaanitish populations, it was the common religious centre of the 
Sidonian nation, and its character, as a national sanctuary, may almost 
be compared to that of the Temple at Jerusalem with regard to the 
Israelites in and after the days of Solomon. In later times it became 
the national sanctuary of the whole Bhcenician nation, and to it, year by 
year, the different cities sent embassies of ])riesls with magnificent 
presents, and victims for the sacrifices. 

6. The existence of a Sidonian monarchy with an authority extend- 
ing over all the cities of primitive Phoenicia from the seventeenth to the 
thirteenth century n.c., is not incompatible with the Pharaonic suzerainty 
over this country during the same period. We have seen that the system 
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of government adopted by Egyptian kings over subject Asiatic countries 
was to permit the petty native kings still to reign as vassals, and under 
the supervision of residents chosen from the officers of the Egyptian 
court. These subject kingdoms paid tribute, and were obliged to fur- 
nish military contingents for the army of Pharaoh. The aid furnished 
by the Sidonians to Thothmes, Seti, and Ramses was, however, deci- 
dedly not in the form of soldiers. As in later times to the kings of 
Assyria and Persia, Phoenicia most probably at this period also gave 
ships instead of troops to their suzerain. 

The Pha?nicians during the whole course of their history manifested 
a natural tendency to submit easily to the supremacy of great cmjiires, 
on account of the atlvantages they thus obtaineil for their commerce, 
and consequently they were always ready to arm ships of war for the 
service of the empires, whose suzerainty they accepted, in order to 
secure protection. IJy ibis means they procured considerable subsidies 
from those rich and powerful monarchies, and, when required, the assist- 
ance of troops also, so tliat tliey were able to maintain for the protec- 
tion of their merchant navy, and their various depots, a military fleet 
much larger than they could have formed or maintained from their own 
unaided resources. Under the Assyrian and Persian kings, we find 
lliem making marilime compiests for those powers, leaving to others 
the empty glory an<l nominal sovereignty, whilst they, in exchange for 
their services, secured all the commercial advantages. It must also 
have been so under the Egyjitian kings. 

'fhe Kgyjitians, like the Assyrians and Persians, were never a 
seafaring people : they had even a superstitious horror of the sea, 
considering it to be impure, and as the <loniain of Set, the god of evil, 
the adversary of ()>iris. Wlien the ICgyjitian embarked on board a 
vessel to go to sea, he not only lielievcd he was venturing on a dan- 
gerous element, but that he was also contracting a religious defilement. 
As their subjects held these superstitious opinions, it is certain that the 
Pharaohs could not at any peiiod form a nati\e Egyptian navy. If the 
only fleet that the .Assyrians, at the height of their power, possessed 
on the Mediterranean, was composed of Uilician and Pha'nician vessels, 
if the only ships ]’'usscssed by thy Persians were those manned by 
Ionian, Ifluvnician and C'ilician sailors, how much more likely is it that 
the only fleet on the same sea belonging to the kings of I’-gypt was 
one equippcil and inanned by Pluxmicians, and more especially by .Si- 
donians. 

It was exactly at the time when the Egyptian supremacy was most 
firmly established in the country of the Canaanites; and when, on the 
other hand, the commercial power of Sidon had attained its culminating 
point, that, under 'Phothmes III., as we have already stated in the book 
on Egyptian history, there was a considerable war-fleet in the service 
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of the Pharaoh, causing his authority to be recognised, and levying his 
trilnites in countries far distant from Egypt- According to our ideas 
on the sul)ject, this must have been a Sidonian fleet, and by these expe- 
ditions the pride of their suzerain was gratified, and his renown spread 
in distant lands. 

The countries which hieroglyphic inscriptions inform us that the navy 
of Tholhines ITT. visited, to collect tributes from the native popula- 
tions and to s])read the fear of the F>gyptian power, arc exactly lho?e 
that the Siilonians were most in the liabit of frequenting for commercial 
purposes, and where they had made their most imjairtant settlements ; 
Cyprus, Crete, the Archipelago, the north coast of Africa, perhaps also 
the southern extremity of Italy, and the coast of the black Sea. This 
coincidence would be most remarkable, unless the above hypothesis be 
admitted. 

7. Allowing that the Mediterranean flee t of the Pharaohs of the 
eighteenth dynasty u as comj)osed of Plnenieian vessels, we must neces- 
sarily come to the same conclusion Avilh respect to their fleet in the Red 
Sea. The .Sidonians must have manned the war-vessels that transported 
the Egy])tiatUro(>jis, sent either conrjuer or to keep iii submission the 
country of Pun, or .Southern Arabia, the (U'pbl for all the valiiahlo 
products of Iinlia, -metals, jireeious .stones, costly woods, sjdces, ivory, 
as u ell as the vessels t inj>loyed in the trade belu (. en the ports of this 
favored countiy (rich abo iti its own j)n)(liielions) and those of J'-gypt. 
The navigation of the Red Sea is most diflienlt, and requires skilled 
seamen; in later limes, when the kings of the t w'enty-si.vlh dynasty 
wished again to form a navy there, they were obliged to ai>]>ly to the 
Phrenicians for aid. 

The I’ible statement, tliat when, in consequence of the alliance he- 
tweam IJiram and .Solomon, 'Pyrian sailors manned the fleet crmstnictcd 
by the Jsraeliti^h monarch for the trade between Ophir and his j^orts of 
Klath and .l'-/iongel)er ; the fust voyage was entirely successful, and 
w'as undertaken without he-ilalion, jiroves that the Phoaiieinns were 
not then enteriner lr>r the tii.-t time an entirely unknown .sea, that they 
must ha\e possessed documents relating to h/rmer navigations of tliese 
seas, and that doubtless the 'fyiiays under Hiram, were but following 
the ]')ath the Sidemians, their predecessors, had marked out some cen- 
turies before, in the service of the P-gyi)lians. 
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Section III. — Decline of the Sidonian Power (15x11 — 14TH 
Centuries ilc.). — Invasions of the Israelites and 
Philistines— Fall of Sidon (1209). 

I. From the study of the historical momiments of h'gypt, we have 
learned the lii^hly important facts, that alxnit the middle of the fif- 
teenth century n.c., under Seti 1., or a little before his lime, a Pelasgic 
navy made its appearance in the Mediterranean, and that the Japhetic 
Lybians invaded Africa by sea, and made tlieir first settlement on the 
shores of the Lake 'rriton ; the occurrence inf Northern Africa of this 
purely Arian name would be inexplicable, were we not ac([uainted with 
these facts. 

Prom tliat time, for many centuries, the Pelasgi of the Archipelago, 
(jreece, and Italy, (lie Philistines of (.'rete, (lie Sicilians, tlie Sardinians, 
the Lybians and Maxyans of Africa, in spile of the distance of sea 
sejiarating tliem, united in a close confederation, maintaining a constant 
intercourse, naturally leading us to suppose an acitive reciprocal com- 
merce, and tlie existence of a considera’hle knowledge of navigation, 
and ex))laining the Ly];ian element, hitherto inexj)licablc, in tlie most 
ancient religi(.nis tra<li(ions of (ireece, the woiv^hij) of the Athenian 
Tritonis, and of the Lylhan lV)seidon. d'he ]iower ol the Lybio-Pelasgic 
confederation rapidly increased, and was at its height in the begin- 
ning of tlie fourteenth century n.c., wlien the Lybians and Maxyans, 
after having extended in the direction of Fgypt, and even as far 
as the western part of the Delta, during the reign of Ramses II., 
invaded, in concert with the 'I'yrrheiiians and Acluxans, and nearly 
conquered, J.ower J'igypl, even beyond .Memphis, in the reign of 
Mereniihlah. 

Such a revolution could not liave taken place in seas where the ves- 
sels of vSklon had till then been the jnedominant power, unless their 
maritime and commercial strength had received some severe blow. 
'Phis marked the beginning (^f the (all i>f the great Plnenician city. 
Henceforth the Sidomans hail formidable rivals, who had no doubt 
jirofiied by their example in llie field they had so hmg been accus- 
tomed to consider their ow n. And not only rivals, btit natural enemies, 
who were not content merely to vie witli them, but actively opposed 
and attempted to drive lliem from the shores lliey frequented for the 
purposes of commerce. 

Ifirates then began to infest tlie se.as of t ireece, and navigation be- 
came precarioius. I'he little SuUmiau settlements in tlie Archipelago 
fell successively under the attacks of the native islanders and of the 
i^elasgic corsairs. 7'he larger ones, more able to ilefend themselves 
against aggression, such as Tlicra, Melos, and Fhasos, alone successfully 
resisted. Ferhaps even then the Sidoniaiis might have maintained their 
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former position, if, as in the time of Thothmes III., the Pharaoh, their 
suzerain, had furnished them with money, arms, and men to man a 
numerous war-fleet bearing his flag. But during the troubles of the 
eighteenth dynasty the Egyptian monarchy had completely neglected 
naval affairs, and we have already seen that, though the first kings of the 
nineteenth dynasty restored to the land of Mizraim all its ancient war- 
like power by land, they do not seem to have attached importance 
enough to the fleet to renew it, and to resume the domination of the 
Mediterranean. The Sidonians were therefore reduced to defend their 
commerce and settlcmems with their own resources, which were insuffi- 
cient to hold their ground before the continually increasing forces of the 
Lybio-Pelasgic confederation. 

2. The commencement of navigation among the populations ot 
Greece, their first attempts at long .and dangerous voy.ages, till then 
the monopoly of the Sidonian Phrenicians, the rapid success of their 
efforts; in a word, the imjmrtant facts we have mentioned, are plainly 
represented, in the legendary traditions of the Hellenic race, by the 
fable of the Argonauts, 'hhis fable, around which so much poetry has 
gathered, is comi)osed of two <listinct accounts, relative to voyages in 
diametrically opposed directions, an<l, as often happens, they have been 
amalgamated aiul united in the legend, in defiance of all geography. 
One of thchc accounts treats of the relations with Lybia, and in par- 
ticular of the region round the Lake Triton. 

The other, and more important part of the fahlc, describes the 
Argonauts as voyaging northwards; passing the Bosphorus, and braving 
the dangers of the Symjdegades, they venture on the Black Sea, and 
arrive at Colchis, where their chief acquires tlie “Golden Fleece.” 
Thus ihb Pelasgi of (drcece, in the infancy of their navy, ventured 
alone in search of the riches of Colchis, of which they h.ad ])robahly 
heard fnjin the Pluenicians. In this direction they made their first 
voyages, and they managed to secure for themselves the maritime 
commerce with this rich country. P'roin the lime of the Argonauts 
we find no furtlier mention of the voy.ages of the Plurnicians to 
the Black Sea and ('olchis; they bail been su})plantefl by the Greeks, 
and Thasos was, from this period, the extreme northern limit of their 
commerce. 

3. Soon afterwards another of tliose great revolutions, the usual 
cause of the migrati()ns of nations, expelled the agricultural Canaanites 
from their settlements in Palestine, and completely changed the political 
condition of thSt country. 'I'liis was the invasion of tlie Isi*aelites, 
under the command of Joshua. It docs not appear to have directly 
affected the Sidonians, with whom Joshua appears to have avoided a 
struggle, for the Bible tells us he stopj>ed at their frontier when pur- 
suing the princes who had been leagued with the king of Hazor 
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(Jos. xi. S). It must, however, necessarily have affected them seriously. 
Thirty-one small Canaaiiitish principalities had been destroyed in Pales- 
tine, the greater part of their people put to the sword, or driven in 
masses to the coast before the invading march of the children of Israel. 
'I'he territory of the Sidonians, untouched by the invaders, was the sole 
refuge for the fugitives, and in consequence of the conquest of the 
Promised Land by the Hebrews, became crowded witli masses of 
population accustomed to agriculture and deprived of their inland 
country. 

The narrow land of Phcenicia was incapable of cither supporting or 
even containing this multitude, and as incapable of re-establishing them 
in the homes of their forefathers by force of arms. An exactly similar 
occurrence is recorded a few centuries later in the history of (Ircece. 
The lonians, who had been driven into Attica by the Dorian in- 
vasion, were too numerous to live in that small territory. A part 
of them w'cre obliged to leave luiropc, and seek a new country on 
tlie coast of Asia .Minor, where they founded the magnificent cities of 
Ionia. 

By a constant law of humanity, similar causes invariably produce the 
same results. What occurred in Attica to the Ionian population, in 
conseciuence of tlie Dorian invasion, resulted also in Pho'nicia to the 
agricultural Canaaiiitish population from the Israehtish invasion. Ne- 
cessity forced the refugees from the mainland, who could not get a 
livelihood in Phoenicia, to attcnqit a settlement in countries where they 
might have a chance of obtaining a living by agricultural pursuits. 
Thus the Sidonians found themselves obligeil to found colonies in the 
true sense of the word, colonies occupying all the soil of the country 
wdicrc they were established, driving out the natives, and cultivating 
tlie land llicinselves, and, in every respect, totally distinct from the 
mere commercial factories they had formerly been in the habit of 
founding. 

4. The first of these colonies was Tliebes, in Bteotia, wdiose mythical 
founder in the Creek legend was C'admus, a hero, whose name, of 
.Semitic origin, signifies “the oriental,” and who, in Cj recce, always 
personifies the I’liieiiician navigators of the Sidonian period. Tlie 
author of this Manual, in a special work, has positively proved the 
historical character and the dale t>f the colony of 'riicbes. d'his settle- 
ment, however, was not prosperous. Exposed to tlie hostility of the 
numerous and warlike imligeiious population, the colonists Irom the 
very first met with great difficulties, and in a short lime were obliged to 
renounce their scbeiiic. 

This resistance of the natives, more vigorous th.an any the Phtenicians 
had met with in their establishment of purely commercial settlements, 
is symbolised in the mythological account by the struggle of Cadmus 
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with the serpent, son of Mars. Pausanias,* however, has preserved on 
this subject a purely historical tradition, unmixed with any religious 
njyths. According to him, Ihcotia, at the time of the arrival of 
Cadmus and the Sidonian colonists, was inhabited by the Aones and 
Hyantes ; the latter attempted to resist the foreign invaders, but were 
vancpiishcd and ex])elled from the country. The Aones, taking warning 
from this, submitted, and united themselves to the PluTaiicians. This 
discord between the iiativcs of the land, caused by the arrival of the 
Canaanitish colonists, is symbolised in the mythological legend by the 
cennbat, after the arrival of Cadmus, of the earth-born warriors. Those 
who, according to the ra]>Ie, surviv'ed the combat and became the 
companions of Cadmus, represent the princi[>al Aonian families who 
submitted to the foreign rule. 

C'admus did not long remain in peaceful possession of his empire; he 
was soon expelled, and obliged to retire liome to the JincJu'hafis. The 
native element regained its supremacy, after having submitted for a 
time to the authority of the I’hcenicians, and receiveil from them the 
benefits of civilisation ; a reaction look place alnongst the original inha- 
bitants of the Country, and an effort was made to t;xpel the strangers. 
Pentheus, son of Echeon, who was allied to the family of Cktdmus, was 
jdaced on the throne, in the room of tin? PInenician hero. Put in a 
short time the Asiatic element, under a religious ]>rete\t, re-asserted its 
sn]u*emacy; Pentlieus was torn to ]>ieccs by the Pacchantes in one 
of those orgies of oriental origin introduced by the Ph(enicians into 
Ikeotia. 

A prince of Canaanitish origin, T'olydorus, who was saifl to be tlie 
son of Cadmus, ascended the throne. Tn the Creek tradition then 
follows a series of alternate changes between the desct?ndanls of 
Cadmus and the natives, lasting till the time of (J*!di|>us. d'he names 
of these juinces, and their (wder of succcv'.ion during all this history, is 
b.ased on no very good authority. Put what seems to l)e jdainly ]>n)ved, 
is the existence of two rival dynasties, who with varying fortunes dis- 
puted the throne of Thebes during a jieriod of about three centuries 
after the arrival of the .Sidoiiians in that city, the one being native, the 
other PInenician. 

The misfortunes of (Edipus ami his family, his involuntary crimes, 
and those of his sons, do not belong to the domain of history, but to 
that poetical niythoh^gy, invariably mi\e<l up by the Creeks with the 
traditions of their ])rimilive annals, so as to render it difficult to distin- 
guish between history and myth. All that can be gathered from this 
part of the story relative to the Ckadmeans, is the ])rofomnl liorror that 
their foreign race, and their religion, still bearing the impress of bar- 
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as Movers and Munk,* are disposed to admit the fact. The Sidonians 
having already founded the cities of Hippo and Cambe in this region, 
were naturally led to establish some of their refugees in the same coun- 
try. Moreover, the colonists there were most favourably circumstanced ; 
they found a population of the same race who had long been in posses- 
sion of the soil. 

The discoveries of Movers have proved, that at the time of the 
invasion of the Shepherds into KgyjJt, some pastoral and agricultural 
Canaanitish tribes continued their migratory movement towards the 
west, and advanced by land along the coast of Africa beyond Syrtes 
and Lake Triton, and at last came to a stop in the fertile provinces that 
belonged afterwards to the territory of ('arthage. 

These two successive bodies of the Canaanitish agricultural element 
(entirely distinct from the Phoenicians, who were principally devoted to 
commerce and navigation), allied themselves with the tribes of Japhetic 
Lybians from around Lake Triton, who, conjointly with them, occupied 
the country. Thence sprung the great agricultural and warlike Lyby- 
Phamician people, from whom Carthage derived the chief element ot 
her military power, a mixed nation whose characteristic features were 
perhaps more Lybian than Plnenician, but who aflopted the Canaan- 
itish manners and religion, and still used the Plvenician language at the 
time when Saint Augustine ruled the church at Ili])po. This ])eople 
prospered so well on the fertile soil where they had settled, that besides 
having sent numerous parties to colonise some provinces in S])ain, a 
part of the coast of Mauritania, and the west coast of Africa, as far as 
Cape Nun, they ]K)ssesse(l more than three hundred flourishing and 
populous towns in llyzacene ami Zeugitana at the time when the 
struggle commenced between Rome and Carthage. On the river Tusca 
alone, the boundary between the f.yby-Pho'nicians and the Numidians, 
they had built seventy towns. We shall have occasion again to speak 
of the Lyby-Phcenicians, in the book on the history of Carthage; it 
was necessary to ]v.)int out here the part (hat the emigrants, Cerge- 
senes and Jclmsitc.s, exj)elled by Joshua from Palestine, played in the 
formation of this nation. 

6. The invasion of the Israelites was closely followed l)y that of the 
Philistines, who arrived by sea from Crete. We have already related 
this event, in the book on the history of Egypt, f according to the state- 
ments made in the historical bas-reliefs and inscriptions on the palace 
of Medinet Abu. It is sufficient to repeat licre that the Philistines, of 
Japhetic race, were one of the nations of the T.ybio-Pelasgic confedera- 
tion. During the reign of Ramses III., they abandoned Crete, and 
threw themselves into Palestine; they were conquered by Ramses III., 
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who destroyed the fleet that brought them ; and then, not knowing how 
to dispose of this entire nation whom he had captured, he was obliged 
to give them lands, and apportion to them the sea-coast round Gaza, 
Ashdod, Ascalon, Gath, and Ekron. This happened in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century h.c. 

The Philistines, doubtless reinforced by numerous parties of emigrants 
from Crete, rapidly increased in numbers for about a century, profiting 
by the decline of the power of Egypt under the cowardly and effemi- 
nate kings of the twentieth dynasty. When the increase of their popu- 
lation enabled them to bring into the field a considerable military force, 
they also began to form a navy. At the end of a hundred years they had 
become sufficiently powerful to lay claim to the ilominion of all South- 
ern Syria, and to venture to attack simultaneously the Israelites and 
Sidonians, both of whom they desired to subjugate. Some successful 
expeditions, and a few signal victories, made them in a little while 
master of all the land of the Hebrews, and for more than half a cen- 
tury they imposed a heavy yoke on these people. About tlie time 
of the commencement of this oppression, perhaps a few years earlier, 
but in any case about 1209 n.c., a Philistine fleet set out from Ascalon, 
and suddenly presented itself before Sidon ; the eity, not being in a state 
of defenee, was taken by storm, and the conquerors razed to the ground 
this great Phccnician city, the first of the daugliters of C'anaan.* 

This disaster closes the first period of the history of Phoenicia. 


CHAPTER III. 

TYRIAN EPOCH. 

Section I. — Commencement of i he Sueremacy of Tyre. 

Colonies in Sicily, Africa, and Stain (1209—1051 h.c.). 

I. The Philistines, satisfied with having destroyed the sovereign ot 
the seas, whose empire they thought must of necessity become the 
heritage of their own city, Ascalon did not occupy Plueniciaas they had 
done the land of the Hebrews. The Sidonians therefore had breathing 
lime, and were enabled in a few years to recover from the disaster that 
had befallen them. 
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The fugitives from Siclon gathered at Tyre, around the temple of 
Melkarth, the religious centre, as we have already said of the nation, 
and placed themselves under the protection of their god. Tyre till 
then had been a town of secondary importance, but in consequence of 
these events, suddenly assumed a new character. Its population was 
more than doubled, it became the political as well as the religious cen- 
tre of the country, and succeeded to all the importance and prosperity 
of Sidon. Many historians of antiquity have considered 1209 u.c. as 
the date of the true foundation of the city. 

The continental town, Pake-tyrns, profited specially by the ruin of 
Sidon. This town was in a position to extend its boundaries sufficiently 
to receive the immense jxipulaiion that lied there for refuge. The island, 
where the other j’lart of the town was situated, was too small to contain 
very many inhabitants, and, moreover, it was almost destitute of drink- 
able water, as was mentionefl by the Egyptian traveller who visited it 
in the time of the nineteenth dynasty. On its northern side, this island 
and that of Melkarth formed a magnificent natural harbour, capable of 
affording shelter to a numenuis fieet, an advantage not possessed by the 
city on the mainland. The arsenals, therefore, and all naval establish- 
ments were concentrated round this harbour. From that time, and for 
at least two centuries, 'byre was composed of three parts, separated by 
water ; the town properly ^'0 called on tlu* shoia*, at the ])lace now named 
Ras-el-Ain ; the maritime town on one island ; and the sacerdotal town 
built round the temple of Melkarth, on a secoml island, not (luite so far 
from land, 

2. The events of the year 1209 n.c. mark the beginning of a new 
period in Plnenieian history, a period of prosperity, lasting till the siege 
of Tyre by Sargun, king of Assyria, or for live conUiries. 'fhe Ph»e- 
nician nation then in reality coimnenced its existence, for np to this 
time all had Ijccn Sidonian. .After having been masters of nearly tlie 
whole of Syria, the Canaanites had found themselves, during liie 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries successively assailed on all sides 

by enemies wlio dejnivcil them of the greater |)art of their territory. 
The Hebrews had conquered Palestine, the Philistines had destroyed 
Sidon; on the north the Arania*ans had retaken Hamath, and either 
subjugated or destroyed the Cnn.aanilisli people who (nxupied it, thus 
separating the inhabitants of the region of l.clianon from the Hiltites 
of the Atnanus, and of the Lower Orontes. 

’'I'his train of misfortunes at last enlightened the small remnant of the 
Canaanites in the north of Palestine. They began to see that to remain 
in their state of isolation and mutual indifference, was to leave them- 
selves an ea ,y ])rcy to foreign conquest, and that the only way to insure 
their indepen<lence, and even their national existence, was to unite in 
one body, and secure their mutual interests by strong political ties ; thus 
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was fonned the Phoenician nation. The tribes occupying the various 
parts of the Lebanon, Zeinarites, Sinites, Arkites, as well as the 
Canaanitish towns that had maintained themselves on the coast of 
Galilee, Acco for example, united with the Sidoniaiis, still very powerful 
in spite of their recent disasters, to form one people. 

All the towns of importance — Simyra, Simron, Gebal, Berytus, and 
Sidon, which quickly arose from its ruins — preserved their ancient forms 
of self-government. This was a limited monarchy, controlled by general 
assemblies of the wealthiest and most influential citizens, and by privy 
councils of priests and magistrates, who possessed great influence. 
These magistrates were on an equality with the king in all public cere- 
monies, and he consulted with them respecting the sending of embassies 
to Tyre, the centre of the nation. 'Phe priests also had a large share in 
the government. We do not know the exact extent of their authority ; 
but if we may judge by the part i)layed by the Plnenician priests of 
Baal, in Judea, they must have exercised great influence. The institu- 
tions of (iebal or Byblos were considered the most perfect type of these 
governments, j)arlly monarchical, but ])re-eminently aristocratic. 

The kings of the various cities were all subject to the supremacy of 
their suzerain, the king of 'lyre, the true and only monarch of the 
nation, who, in consequence, was called “ king of the Sidonians.”* He 
it was who decided all business respecting the general interests of 
I’hcenicia, its commerce, and its colonies, concluded foreign treaties, and 
disposed of the military and naval forces of the confederation. He was 
assisted by dej)uties from the other towns, and the annual embassies to 
the temjjle of Melkarth henceforth assumed apolitical cluaracters. 

d'hc Arvadites alone remained isolated. Doubtless they were in close 
alliance with the other riuenicians, and shared in the profits of their 
commerce, and in their maritime expeditions; but there are reasons to 
believe that they were not suljeet to the authority of the kings of Tyre, 
Tyre then became the jnincipal port of Pluenicia, the scat of the 
principal commercial operations, as well as the centre of political life. 
The entire ])0)ndation, and also that of the other towns, were seamen; 
but even then there were not sufficient to furnish crews for all their 
vessels, so large was their fleet. It was necessary therefore to hire 
sailors elsewhere, principally in the country of Arvad. The army, the 
greater part of which was employed in protecting the colonies and com- 
mercial establi'.hmeiits, was entirely composed of foreign mercenaries. 
A body of Arvadites formed the giianl of Tyre itself. The other 


* In the inscri[)lions relating to this period the “king of the Sido- 
iiians,” who was king of Tyve, must be carefully distinguished from the 
“ king of Sidon,” his vassal, the local prince of the ancient metropolis, 
now fallen to a secondary rank. 
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troops, according to the valuable information supplied by the prophet 
Ezekiel (ch. xxviii.) were principally recruited from the Ly by- Phoenicians 
and the neighbouring populations on the African coast. They also 
employed bodies of Lydians from Asia Minor. 

3. The result of the events of the close of the thirteenth century 
B.C., the union of the various C.’anaanitish cities into one confederation, 
into one nation, whose head was the king of Tyre, must have taken 
place during the fifty years following the ruin of Sidon — a period ot 
Phoenician history on which both classical writers and the monuments 
are entirely silent. Towards the middle of the twelfth century n.c,, 
when we again find the PlKcnicians mentioned, the new order of things 
had already arisen, and Tyre, from that time firmly estaldished in power, 
recommenced those great expeditions that had been interrupteil for a 
while by the fiill of Sidon. 

The usual direction, however, of these voyages could no longer be the 
same as in the days of Sidoriian supremacy. All hope of recovering 
the dominion of the Archipelago and of the Grecian seas was now last. 
The rise of the Dardanian power on the cixast of Asia, opposite to 
Thrace, the presence of the navy of the Carians on the south coast of 
Asia Minor, and about (he Sjioradcs, where they had conquered nearly 
all the islands, and finally the estalilishmont of the dynasty of Pclops in 
Greece, had attained the object contemplated from the time of the first 
efforts of the Pelasgic pojiulations, by aetjuiring the sovereignty of the 
seas, 'fhe fall of Sidon had led to the destruction of nearly the whole of 
the Phcenician settlements in those countries; there remained only Thera, 
Melos, Camirus, and lalysus in the Island of Rhodes, and lastly Thasos, 
and these were all in a state of decadence. The Homeric poems very 
faithfully describe the state of things at this period. It is true that 
there is fre(]uent mention of the Phamicians, Init merely as sim})le 
merchants — not as masters of the sea- as being subject to the depreda- 
tions of the native ])opulations, and, in their turn, suffering from the 
piratical attacks they themselves ha<l in earlier times made on other 
nations; whilst the ships of the Taphians are mentioned as ploughing 
the Archipelago in all directions; sometimes as harmless merchants, at 
others as pirates, and sweeping off captives from the very gates of 
Sidon. 

4. 'Idle Plnenicians could not content themselves with a commerce 
carried on under such circumstances, which could never again be but of 
secondary im[)ortance to them. To supply their markets and maintain 
their maritime power they were obliged to seek for other seas, where 
they could hope to maintain their suj)remacy, for countries where they 
could enjoy a monopoly, and where, without fear of rivalry or of danger 
from pirates, they could procure all that was necessary for arf and for 
commerce. They, therefore, turned westward along the coast of Africa, 
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where, during the period of Sidonian power, had been founded the 
commercial towns of Hippo and Cambe, and where were settled the 
colonists from whom sprung the Lyby- Phoenician nation. 

In 1158 B.C., an important settlement was made by the Tyrians on 
the coast of Zeugitana. 'Phis they called Utica.* d'he Phoenician 
ships starting on fresh and distant expctlitions from the ports of this 
country, where they could now refit, began to frequent the coasts of 
Numidia and Mauritania, and extending by degrees, at length dis- 
covered Spain, where the town of Cades, now called Cadiz, was founded 
a few years after Utica. 

Strabo t relates that, according to the original annals of the people 
of Gades,*an oracle, soon after the discovery of Spain, commanded the 
'fyiians to send a colony in the direction of the columns of Hercules. 
Arrived at Calpc, that is, the Straits of (jibraltar, the navigators thought 
themselves at the end of the world ; they landed at a j)Iace where was 
afterwards built the town of Sex, a»ul after having offered a sacrifice, 
and fintling the auspices unfavourable, returned to 'byre. Some time 
afterwards colonists were again sent in the same direction, who passed 
the straits, and landed on a little island situated near Onuba, between 
Calpe and Cades ; Init the omens again being unfavourable, they re- 
embarked and returned to Tyre, d'he third attempt succeeded, d'his 
expedition, more considerable than the two former, ])assed the straits, 
and founded two colonies in two neighbouring islands. One received 
the name of Cades, in Pluvnician signifying a “closed and 

fortified jdace;” the other colony we only know ))y its Cireek a])])ella- 
tion, Krythia, perhaps a translation of its Pluenician name. 

5. The populations of Ikelica, with whom the Tyrimis, in conserjuence 
of the foundation of these colonie.s, became closely allied, called them- 
selves in their own idiom by a name which the Creek aiul Latin authors 
have transcribed as 7 'urti^ Turdit-aniy Tuilyl-aui^ 'I'lird uli. The 
IMuenicians identified this appellation with the name of 'riiarsis, finniliar 
to them in their own ancient geographical traditions, and primitively 
applied to a part of Italy, the country of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. 
When, in the year 640 n.r.. Coleus, the .Samian, discovered the Tyrian 
establishments in Ikelica, and made them known to the Hellenic popu- 
lations, who had up to that time hc.ard of them only from some almost 
fabulous tales, they converted the name, d'arshish, into Tartessus. 
After the foundation of Cades, the new Tarshish, or S[>ain, quickly 
became one of the principal markets of Tyrian commerce, and many 
kyrian colonics were formed there. :J: 

* Aristoi'., De Mirab. Afiscult^ 146. t iii. v. 5. 

t See Mover’s “Die PlKcnizier in Cades und Turdetanien,” in the 
y^eitschr , fiir Philosophic uiid Kath. Theolo^ic, 1843. Nos. 2 and 3. 
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Inside the straits, on the territory of the Bastuli, the principal 
Tyrian establishments were Malaca (Malaga), signifying “the town ot 
salt,” in allusion, probably, to the chief occupation of its inhabitants; 
Sex (Motril), or “the town burnt by the sun;” and Abdera (Almeria), 
a name probably derived from a Phcenician root, but at present un- 
known to us. The name Carteia (Algesiras), also, is probably of 
Canaanitish origin. According to a mythological tradition, common to 
all the 'fyrian colonies on the coast of Spain, it was said to be founded 
by Hercules, or Melkarth. Strabo* records that the primitive name of 
this town was IleracUea; this would represent the Phcenician Mel- 
kartheia, subsequently abbreviated to Carteia. 

The Tyrians also founded a gicat number of other less important 
towns in the peninsula, whose names, recorded by the ancient geo- 
gra])hcrs, attest their origin. Phoenician ct)lonies are mentioned even 
still more to the north, opposite the Balearic Isles. We find names of 
towns, evidently of Ph<enician origin, here and there on the eastern 
side of 'rarragonese Si>ain, as far as the f(jot of the Pyrenees, but in 
niueh smaller number than in Iketica. One century only after the 
foundation of (Jades, the Tyrians reigned uiulisputed suzerains of the 
richest and most fertile districts in Ikvtiea, of the whole valley of the 
Bietis (the Cuadahjiiiver), over the Turditans, the d'lu'dules, and over 
the wIujIc country of the Bastides. 'Po form agricultural colonies, they 
transplanted thither a large miinber of African Lyby-Phamicians. 
Their race mixed with the natives to such a degree that, in the time of 
.Strabo,t the inaj<jrity of the inhabitants of the towns of 'Purdetania 
were, according to that celebrated geograjdua', of Ckinaanitish origin. 
Even under the Roman dominion, the people on the coast around 
Malaca and Abdera were still called Baslulo-Pluenicians or Lyby- 
PhoMiicians ; and we learn fn)m medals that the use of the Plueniciau 
language w'as common in the towns of ( Jades, Malaca, Sex, and Abdera 
at the same perirxi. 

'Phe productions sought by the Tyrians in Iketica were metals— gold 
and silver, iron, lead, cupper, tin, and cinnabar, as well as honey, wax, 
and ])itch. “'Parshish,” says the ])rophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 12), address* 
ing Tyre, “Tarshish was thy merehant, by reason of the multitude of 
all kinds of riches ; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy 
fairs.” 

6. As commerce with Africa and Spain had become the principal 
object of the voyage.s of the 7 yriaiis, it was necessary for them to find 
some place of call for their vessels between Pliuenicia and these distant 
lands. For this jnirpose they fixed on the island of Malta, where ad- 
inirable harbours and an exceptionally advantageous situation combined 

* iii. i. 7. 


t iii. ii. 13. 
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to make it then, as now, the key of 'the Mediterranean. Towards the 
end of the twelfth century, the Tyrians occupied Malta and the neigh- 
bouring island of Gaulos (now Gozo), afterwards possessed by the 
Carthaginians, and where are found the only Phoenician temples, the 
ruins of which have been preserved till our days. These two islands 
appear to have been originally inhabited by the Lybians, who before 
long merged into the race of the new colonists. 

The Sicilians, who appear to have belonged to the same race as the 
Iberians and Ligurians of Spain, of Southern Gaul, and of Italy, had, 
in the fifteenth century n.c., formed part of the great Lybio-Pelasgic 
confederation, and shared in its maritime enterprises. In later times, 
causes, unknown to us, liroke up the alliance of the populations of 
Lybia an<l Sicily with the Greeks. The Lybians and Sicilians then 
renounced maritime enterprises, and became each a nation of landsmen. 
The I'yrians j^rofited by this state of affairs to take possession of the 
commerce of Sicily, and soon their factories occupied the entire coast of 
this rich island, where no other nation came to rival them, for it was 
not till three centuries later that the Greeks a])]ieared there. An esta- 
blishment destined to serve as a place of call, as a harbour of refuge 
between Sicily and Africa, was formed in the little island of Cossura, 
now called Pantalaria. 

The Tyrian vessels leaving ('ambe, Hippo, or Utica, bound for the 
Spanish coast, jiassed Saolinia on their route, an island whose inhabit- 
ants, more than two centuries before, had also belonged to the Lybio- 
Pelasgic confederation, as we learn from the Egyptian monuments. A 
settlement for re-fitting and re-victualling of ships in this island was 
absolutely necessary, and one was acconlingly formed on the magniheent 
harbour of ("agliari, opening on to the direct route to Sjxain. The 
Tyrians also established factories on the coast of Sardinia, then much 
more healthy than it is now, ainl inhabited by a numerous population, 
who j>ossessed vast flocks, and exported a large tpiantity ofw'ool; there 
were also magnificent mines of copper and argentiferous lead. 'Phey 
founded there Caralis, now Cagliari, and Nora, on the western coast, 
looking towards .Spain. This latter settlement bore the name of an 
ancient Canaanitish city in the territory of Ephraim.* A Pheenician 
inscription has been found there, dating from the lime of the Tyiian 
dominion ; in it the native god, Stinius Pater (in Phronician, Ab Sardon)^ 
is invoked. 

These were the colonics, occupying all the most important points of 
the w'cstern coasts of the Mediterranean, founded by Tyre in the course 


* Called in the English Authorised Version, ,Vaarat/i, Jos. xvi. 7 ; 
Naaraiiy \ Chroii. vii. 28. See Giis. The., p. 894, and Monumenta 
Phoen., p. 154. 
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of the twelfth and eleventh centuries B.c., and in this way she attained 
to a maritime and commercial |K)wer, fully equal to that formerly pos- 
sessed by Sidon. The greater part of these settlements had been 
founded, and the power of the parent city was at its highest degree of 
splendour, when its kings entered into a close alliance with those of 
Israel, as we shall proceed to relate in the next section. 


Section IT. — Alliance of Tyre with the Tsraelite.s — Hiram 
AND Solomon — Firsf ArrEARANCE of the Assyrians in 
riKjuNiciA — F oundation of Carthaoe (1051 — 872). 

I. The successes of the Philistines, and the attempts they made to 
attain to the supremacy over all Syria, change<l the respective positions 
and the reciprocal relations of the Israelites and Pluenicians. In the 
earlier times of their conquest the Hebrews had been enemies to the 
Sidonians, as well as to all the other tribes of Canaanitish race; and, 
doubtless, Sidon took part in the coalitions formed in the north of 
Palestine at different times by the king>* of Ha/.or against the invaders 
of the ancient land of (Canaan. P>ut when the Israelites and Phcenicians 
found themselves mutually attacked, coiKjuered, and menaced with 
perpetual servitude by the Philistines — when, also, the Arammans of 
the north, about the same time incieasing in power, took Hamath from 
the Canaanites, and the northern portion of Perea from the children of 
Israel- -the necessity of making hend against a common enemy brought 
about an alliance between the hitherto h<»s(ile nations; nor was this the 
only reason fur the cessation of the enmity that for nearly three cen- 
turies divided the Israelites and ('anaanites, and for the substitution of 
friendly relations in its jilace. 

At this period of history, by an uncxamjiled coincidence, the enfeebled 
state of the two great empires of the valley of the luiphrates and of 
the valley of the Nile permitted, nay even called for, the develojiment 
of a preponderant, inde)>cndent anil native power in .Syria, then free 
from foreign supremacy, and seemed to hold out to this power hopes of 
the most brilliant prosperity. This, however, could only be brought 
about by the alliance of the maritime state of Tyre with the inland 
Hebrew kingdom, and the success of the attemjit depended on the 
renunciation of all jealousy on the jiart of the Syrians against the 
people who had dispossessed the agricultural Canaanites, and the forma- 
tion of a close and intimate alliance. 

No sooner were the Israelites completely freed from the Philistine 
yoke, and order and union once more re-established among them, after 
the disasters of the latter years of the reign of Saul, and a strong 
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government established, than, in the very year when David took Jeru- 
salem from the Jebusites, and made it his capital, in 1051 B.C., Hiram, 
king of Tyre, sent to him ambassadors who concluded a treaty of friend- 
ship between the two princes (2 Sam. v. ii).* David, wishing to build a 
palace in the new seat of his government, setting the example afterwards 
followed by his son Solomon, asked llirarn to send him an architect to 
superintend the building, and skilled workmen to instruct his subjects,and 
at the same time he solicited permission to cut timber for the beams ol 
the palace in the famous forest of Lebanon ; and the king of Tyre readily 
complied with all his wishes. The disorders of the period of the 
Suflfetes, and the long o}>pression of the Philistines, had prevented the 
progress of art among the Israelites, who were, at this time, incapable 
of executing such works, as, even at the time of the Exodus, they had 
been competent to perform for the Tabernacle. 

2. The period of nearly two centuries, extending from this first 
alliance of the Tyrians with the Hebrews, to the time of the foundation 
of Carthage, is the only one during which we have any authentic 
account of the internal history of Tyre, and this we learn from a frag- 
ment of the original annals of this city, translated by the Greek historian, 
Menander, and (piotcd by Josephus. J 

Abibaal succeeded Iliram I. Nothing is known of his reign, con- 
temporary with the greater part of that of David, except that he 
maintained friendly relations with Israel. It must have been satisfac- 
tory to the Tyrians to see David ct)rnplete the overthrow of the Philis- 
tine power, and also by taking possession of Damascus and Hamath, 
and extending his dominions to the Paiphrates, subjugate the Aramreans. 
Hiram II., son of Abibaal, succeeded to the throne in 102S it.c. The 
'Pyrian annals mention the taking of Troy by the Greeks as happening 
at (he beginning of his reign, in 1023 n.c. ; and we have already in 
another work attempted to prove, according to the opinion of Volncy, 
that this date, exactly agreeing with that detluccd by Ctesias from the 
Assyrian reconls, is much more likely to be exact than the calculations 
by generations, each differing from the others, l>y wdiicli the greater part 
of Greek historians have attempted to fix the date of this event, so 
important in the history of their country. 

Hiram is mentioned in these same annals as having quelled in person 
a revolt of the town of Citium, in Cyprus, where the natives had 
attempted to free themselves from the authority of the metropolis. He 
undertook great works in Tyre in the beginning of his reign, and entirely 
altered the appearance of the city.|' He rebuilt, with unexampled 
splendour, the great temjile of Melkarth, founded a thousand years 


* Jos. VII. ii. 2. t Confr. Apion^ i. 18. 

X Dius ap. Joseph. Contr. Apion, i. 17. 
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before, and also the adjacent temple of the goddess Ashtaroth. The 
little arm of the sea separating the sacred isle of Melkarth from the 
island containing the maritime town, was filled up, so as to form but 
one island, and its extent was more than doubled by the formation 
towards the south of an artificial embankment ; and on this was built 
a new quarter of the city, called in the times of the Greeks, Eury- 
choron. 

Insular Tyre, thus transformed, was ]>rotected on all sides by dykes, 
and surrounded by a strongly fortifieti enclosure, (^uays bordered the 
whole of the ancient liarbour, and a seconil jiort was formed on the 
south side of the island, and in this way shelter was obtained for more 
than double the number of ships than could previously be accommo- 
dated. A royal palace was also built in the insular town l)y Hiram. 
This now became tlie true 'Tyre, a city of great importance, whilst the 
old town on the main land, Pahetyrus, gradually decreased. 

3. 1 1 iram was occupied in these great works when David died, and 
Solomon succeeded him on the throne of Drael, 102 1 H.('. 'The king of 
Tyre hastened to send an embassy to Jerusaiein to congratulate the son 
of his ally on his acce.ssion (i Kings v. 2 — 6); and Solomon, to whom 
David had bequeathed the duty of constructing the temple of Jehovah, 
asked Hiram to lend his assistanci; to the work. Authentic copies of 
the letters exchange<l on this subject between the two kings were said 
Still to be pre>erved in the archives of 'lyre in the time of Jo.sephus, 
who gives a trairslation of them.* Hiram, howe\er, busied with his 
own work, could not immediately furnish Solomon with what he 
required, and the building of the temple at Jerusalem wavs not com- 
menced till 1017. AVe have referred to this building in our book cm the 
history of the Israelites. f 

It is sufficient to record here that Hiram .sent into Jiukea an architect, 
overseers of works, founders, carpenters, and stone cutters, from Gehal, 
these being the best in IMuenicia ; that he alhnved all the cedar w<iod 
required, not cmly for the temple, but also for Solomon’s new ])alace, to 
be cut in Lebanon; and that he also su|>plie<l all the metals rcijuiretl, in 
such abundance, fin the ornamentation, and the furniture of the.se two 
edifices. 

Solomon wished at first to give Hiram twenty cities and towns of 
Galilee (l Kings ix. ii), bordering on the 'Tyrian territory, in return for 
this assistance; Imt the I'luenieian monarch, with true political wisdom, 
did not wish to increase liis territory in a way .so likely to lead to future 
jealousies between the two kingdoms. He, therefore, declined Solo- 
mon’s offer, and jjreferred securing for a certain number of years the 
victualling of his capital, and of his fleet, by stipulating that, whilst the 


Antiij, VI 11 . ii. 6 and 7. 


t Vol. i., p. 142. 
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work of construction lasted, Solomon should supply him every year with 
a certain quantity of wheat, wine, and oil, the agricultural products of 
his kingdom (i Kings v. ii). 

4* To render his alliance with the court of Tyre still more intimate, 
Solomon married a daughter of Hiram; he also received into the 
number of his wives a daughter of the Pharaoh then reigning at Tanis 
(l Kings xi. i), and a daughter of the king of the nortliern Hittites. 
These two Canaanilisli j^rincesses introduced at Jerusalem the worship 
of Baal and Ashtaroth (i Kings xi. 5). 

Hiram and Solomon undertook, soon after the completion of the 
temple, to send a navy to Ojihir, sharing tlie expenses between them 
(l Kings ix. 26, 27; i Kings x. 22). This, as well as the construction 
of the temple, we have already spoken of.* 'I’he precious merchan- 
dises of India, had long been one of the prineijial (d)jects of the com- 
merce of the PhoMiicians, and they had arranged to make the central 
depot in their own land, and thence distribute their imports hy land, 
to Kgypt and the countrit^s of the ICujihmtes, and by .sea to all the 
shores of the Me<literranean, A great number of I’hienician mer- 
chants were settled in Southern Arabia, where the large Indian vessels, 
profiling by the monsoon, brought their wares either to Yemen, or to 
the ancient country of the (.'anaanites on the borders of the Erythnvan 
sea. Ph-om thence to Idmmicia the merchandise was generally conveyed 
in caravans across the deserts of (Central Aralna. The vessels manned 
by Sidonian sailors, which, in the time of the iSth and 19th Kgyjilian 
dynasties, carried merchandise on the Red Sea, did not proceed beyond 
the country of Pun, or Yemen. 

The enterprise of Hiram and Solomon gave vise to the tirst direct 
voyages from the ports at the head of the Arabian (iulf, to the coasts 
of India. The success was complete, but no voyages were made after 
the death of the son of David. 'I’he vo^sel.s emjiloytsl <m this service 
are called in the liible “.shijis of Tarshidi” (2 ( hron. ix. 21), and there- 
fore were built on the model designed l.iy the Plnenicians for their 
distant vt^yages to Sixain. 

5. Hiram died long before .Solomon, in 994- Baalea/nr, 

who succeeded him, reigned but seven years, and his son, .Vbdastoreth, 
at the end of nine years, fell a victim to a consiiiracy formed by the 
four sons of his nurse, in 978, the year in which occurred the separation 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Judali. It is ]>nd>al)le that Shishak, 
king of Egypt, who was at this lime jneparing for an expctlition into 
Pale.stine (i Kings xiv. 25, 26), and who liad assi.sted to bring about 
the revolution in tlic country of the Hebrews, bad also a share in 
putting an end to the dynasty of Hiram at d'yre. 

* Vol. i. p. 142, seq. 
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The assassination of Abdastoreth was followed by fifty-one years of 
troubles and revolutions ; various competitors disputed the throne ol 
Tyre in rapid succession one after the other. This perio<l corresponds 
to that of the disorders in the kinj;dom of Israel, when the houses ot 
Jcrol)oam and Baasha were successively destroyed ; a coincidence prov- 
ing how great must have been the resemblance between the political 
situation of the two states. The extracts from Menander, preserved by 
Josephus,* state that amongst those who rose to ]x)wer in this interval, 
were I) el east art us, Astartiis, Aserymiis, and Pheles. Finally, four 
years after Omri, by establishing a new royal house, had founded a 
strong and stable power in Israel, in 937 u.c., a jiriest of the goddess 
Ashtarolh, named Ethl)aal, also re-established order in Tyre, by taking 
possession of the crown, and l:ccamc the founder of a new dynasty. 

6. Ethbaal married his daughter, Jezebel, to Ahab, the son of Omri, 
who asceiulcil the throne of Israel in 919 u.c. We have already seen 
the boundless inlliience for evil exercised by the Tyrian princess over 
her weak-minded husband. By elevathig the position of the ])riests of 
Baal, and investing tliem with both religious and p<ditical power, first 
in the kingdom of Israel, and, after the <leath of the inous Jeliosha])hat, 
also in the kingdom of Judah, she secured to the Bhomician monarchy 
an influence, almost amounting to suzerainty, over the two Hebrew 
states, which lastc;d in Israel till the death of Joram, in 8S6, and, in 
Judah, till the accession of Joash, 879 u.c. For a time, at least, in the 
person of Athaliah, the house of the I'^rian Ethbiial supplanted the 
sons of David at Jerusalem. 

During the reign of Fthbaal, about the time that he gave his daughter 
in marriage to Ahab, a new actor a|>pearetl on the scene of Bluenician 
history, the Assyrian monarchy, whose military power was destined, two 
centuries later, to subjugate tlie greater part of Fhoaiicia. The first a[)- 
jK-araiiee of the Assyrian armies in the Fluenician territory was a mere 
predatory excursion, and Kthbaal liad no difficulty in getting rid of 
them by promising, and only once paying, a tribute. The Ninevite 
conqueror, Asshurnazirpal, says, in the inscription on the Nimrud 
obelisk now in the British Museum, giving the history of his ex]doits 
during the year 816 u.c.— “At this time I took possession of all around 
Mount Lebanon. I proceeded towards the great sea of Blu.enicia. On 
the summits of the maintains I sung the praises of the great gods, and 
I offered sacrifices. I received tribute from the kings of the countries 
around the mountains, from d’yre, Sidoii, (Jebal .... from Phcenicia, 
and from Aradus in the sea; these tributes consisted of silver, gold, 
tin, bronze, instruments of iron, stuffs dyed purple and saffron, .sandal- 
wood, ebony, seal skins. They humbled themselves before me.” 


Contra Apt oily i. 18. 
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Before this, between 1120 and 1100 b.c., Tiglath-Pileser I. had 
already advanced his armies as far as Lebanon and Aradus. He had 
himself embarked on board a vessel belonging tt) this town, and had 
killed a dolphin with his own hand.* But this first attempt of the 
Assyrians to estalilish their supremacy over Phoenicia produced no 
lasting result. 

7. Ethbaal died in 894 n.c., and left the crown to his son, Baale- 
azar II., who reigned only six years, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mathan, whose reign began in 888 and ended in 879 n.c. Under this 
prince, in the winter of 884—883, the Assyrians, who were beginning 
freijuently to direct their attacks towards Syria, and were at the time 
engaged in wars with the kings of Damascus, as well as with the 
Ilittites on the borders of the Oiontes, ag.ain made their appearance on 
the frontiers of Pluenicia. 'I'his attack terminated like the one made 
in the time of Ethbaal. Shalmaneser V. says, in an inscription on the 
Nimrud obelisk, “ In my twenty-first cam[)aign I crossed the Euphrates 
for the twenty-first time. I marched towards the towns of Ila/ael of 
Damascus. I received tributes from Tyre, Sidon, and (iebal.” 

Under the reign of Mathan, or during the first years of that of his 
successor, the Plnenicians lo.st their settlements of .Melos and Thera, 
and also their towns of ('amirus and lalyMis, in the island of Rhodes. 
This date is the necessary conseijuence of the one we have admitted for 
the taking of Troy. We know, as a positive fact, that the last posses- 
sions of the iMneiiicians in the Sporades were taken from them by the 
Dorians, about sixty years after they made their aiipcarance in the 
Peloponnesus; and tlie great event known in Orecian history under the 
name of the Return of the Ilcraclides took place eighty years after the 
/all of the city of Priam. We have no details of the conquest of 
Melos and Thera; but the historians of the island of Rhodes record 
that at the time of tlie arrival of the Dorians, lalysus and Camirus 
were governed by a prince named Phalia, and did not surrender till 
after a jirolracted .siege. t 

8. The commencement of the reign of the fourth ]>rince of the 

ilynasty founded hy luhbaal was marked by the great political revolu- 
tion at 'Py*’^% b-* 1^’^’ foundation of the great .Vfrican city which 

was destined to become the rival of Rome Mathan died leaving two 
ehiklren, a son, aged eleven years, named Piimeliun, celebrated in 
poetical tradition under the name of Pygmalion, and a daughter, some 
years older, named Elissar,;}: the Elissa of cla.ssical authors ; his la.st 
wish was that the two should reign conjointly. But the populace, 

* Vol. i. p. 375. t Athkn.'KUS viii. 61. 

+ 'Phis original form of the name, changeil into Elissa, is found in 
the Efymologicwn Alagfuiniy under the word Dido. 
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desirous of changing the existing purely aristocratic form of government, 
revolted, proclaimed Piimeliun sole monarch, and surrounded him by 
councillors of the democratic party.^ Elissar, excluded from the throne, 
married Zicharl)aal,t the Sicheus of Virgil, the Acerbas, or Acerbal of 
other traditions, high-priest of Melkarth, a personage ranking next 
after tlie king, whose position placed him at the head of the aristocratic 
party. 

Some years later Piimeliun, brought up in the interests of the popular 
party, caused Zicharbaal, in whom he saw a rival, to be assassinated. + 
Elissar, burning to revenge her husband, headed a conspiracy, with the 
object of dethroning her brother and re-estal)lishing tlie ancient power 
of the aristocracy. The 500 members of the senate, tlie lieads of the 
patrician families, conspired with her ; but the democracy was so vigilant 
as to leave the consjiirators no hope of success in 'Tyre itself. They 
then resolved to expatriate themselves, rather than remain submissive to 
Piimeliun and the |)opular party.ji Seizing by surprise some shi[)s in 
the port re.ady for sea, they embarked to the number of several thousand, 
and departed to found a new'J'yre beneath other skies, under the guidance 
of Eliss.ar, who, from this emigration, r(‘ceived the surname of J.)ido, 
“the fugitive.” II I'his occurred in S72, the seventh year of the reign 
of Piimeliun. 'Fhe Tyrian emigrants direcletl their course towards 
Africa, where the settlements of their countrymen had been conslanlly 
increasing in miinber, and where they were sure of finding friends ready 
to welcome them. 'They disembarked in Zeugilana, on the site where, 
six centuries before, the Sidonians had fonnde<l (.'ambe, a city now 
fallen into ruin, and, ])erha[)s, entirely abandoiual, in consequence of 
the increase and prosperity of Utica, in its imme<liale vicinity. 

The Uyhy- PhoMiicians, iidiabilunts of the <'<)untrv, were then triliutarv* * * § 
to Ja[)on,^i a king of the native l.ybiaiis. lclis-,ar bought of him a 
territory feu- her colony of fugitives, and built there a town named 
Kiryath-I ladeschath (doubtless jironounced by the PhoMiiciaiis Kereth- 
Hadesheth, “the new town.” 'Phis name the (ireeks transformed into 
Carchedon, and the Romans into C’arthag'). klissar, so celebrated 
under the name of Dido, became later, in jioetic and jiopular legends, 
almost a mythical personage; and the true history of the foundation of 

* JusTfN, xviii. iv. 3. 

t The real form of this name is given by Skrvius Virgil . 
.Eneid. i. 343. 

Cyntii. Cnict,ad. zlincid. i. 12. 

§ Justin, xviii. 4. AiUiUSTiN, Emirratio in Psalm xlvii. [Author. 
Ver. xlviii,] I'^d. Caillau. Ikxris, 1842, vol. viii, )). 334. 

11 TiM/tuis, fr. 23 (Muller’s Erag.). .See Movkr’s PliQinizische Alter- 
l/iuf/tf vol. ii. p. 363. 

H SOLINUS POLYIIISTOR, xxviii. 
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Carthage was surrounded and almost completely obscured by fabulous 
accessories. But the story, as we have related it, seems really historical, 
and is recorded by the elder Cato, by Trogiis Pompeius, and by Saint 
Augustine who derived his information from the national annals of 
Carthage. 


Section III. — Last Days of the Sufremacy of Tyre— Siege 
OF rjlE city liY SAR(iON (872—715). 

1. PlIMEMUN reigned for forty years after the fliglit of his sister 
with her fellow-conspirators; he did mH die till S52 H.(\ 'Fhe emigra- 
tion of the hcatls of the aristocratic party reducctl the ancient institu- 
tions that had once limited the i>ower of the kings of d'vrc to mere 
empty forms, and Piimeliun, whilst supported by the democracy, exer- 
cised absolute and uncontrolled authority, as in manvotlier cases recorded 
in history ; for to n'concilc lil)erly with democracy is one of the most 
difficult problems in tlie art of governnu ni. 

The king who founded the alwolule moiiarcliy of Tyre w;is not, 
however, fortunate in liis foreign relations, lie found him-elf obliged 
to recognise the su/erainty of the As.-yrians, wlio.^e lyrciionderance in 
Syria increased every year. 'Fhc Xinevite king, Piidikhisli III., who 
reigned from S57 to S28 n.c., enumerates, among the countries paying 
him regular tributes, “the whole of Plnenicia, tlie laiuls of 'Pyre and of 
Sidon.” 

As the fragment of Menander, |>reservcd by Josephus, ends with 
Piimeliun, we arc ignorant of the names of hi> succe-'soi's ; l)ut in the 
•nlerval between the end of his reign and the sic^gi^ of I'yre Iw Sargon, 
wliich terminated the suj)remaey <d' this cit)M>ver tlie other Pluenickin 
cities, wx* must place* two kings of the nan\e of lloda^loreth, known 
only from a Plnenieian inscription <liscovered at Sidon. In tliis text, 
translated by the ('ounl de Vogiie, Bodastorelh, “king of the .Sidonians,” 
/.t’., of Tyre, son of the king, IkHlastorelh, is represented as granting 
investiture to the local king of vSiilon, Ar son of Khalilaslorelh. 

2. The necessity for submitting to the suzerainty of Assyria had in 
no way injured the maritime jmwer of the Plueiiieians. They juotited 
by the weakness of Creece, conse<|uent on the crisis of the Dorian 
invasion and of the Ionian migration into .Asia Minor, previous to the 
period when her colonies increased, and her uavw aecpiired a reputation 
unknown in former times. Allied with the Pelasgic Tyrrhenians of 
Central Italy, who alone could have rivallctl them, aiul who ])rolitcd by 
the same .state of affairs, they re-possessod themselves of the trade 
between Greece and the East, and for more than half a century became 
the principal agents of this traffic, and thus regained for the profit of 
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Tyre the monopoly formerly enjoyed by Sidon in the same waters. 
The Greek historians record a Thalassocracy, or domination of the 
PhaMiicians over the Archipelago, from 824 to 786 B.c, 

3. The misfortunes of Asshurlikhish, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, 
and the fall of Nineveh, 789 n.c., interrupted for some years the As- 
syrian supremacy in Phoaiicia. It docs not ap])ear that the Chaldaean, 
Pul, turned his arms aj^ainst this country when he forced Menahem, 
kiiifj of Israel, to acknowledge himself his vassal (2 Kings xv. 19). 
Tiglath-Pileser IL, the restorer of the power of Assyria, who ascended 
the throne in 744 n.c., several times imposed tribute on IMirenicia, and 
visited its towns. We have already related, in the JJook on Assyria, 
the history of the campaigns of 'I'iglath-Pilescr in Syria, PlKcnicia, and 
Palestine.* 

The name of the king of Tyre is not mentioned in the list of kings 
given by 'riglath-Pilcser, and we do not know whether Hiram was then 
on the throne, or wliether he had been succee<lcd by his son, Muthon. 
Put in the following year we have evidence that Muthon was reigning, 
and that he made an alliance with Pekah, king of Israel, and refused 
triljute to the Assyrians. 'riglath-Pileser sent an army against the 
rebels, and on the approach of the .Vssyrian forces a revolution took 
place at Samaria ; Hoshea assassinated I’ekah, and ascended the throne. 
He matle his submission to the Ninevite monarch, who confirmed him 
in his position. Muthon then finding himself left without an ally, 
abandoned all hoiie of resistance, and made his submission to Tiglath- 
Pileser. 

In 761 n.c., an intestine (]uarrel, the cause and details we are alike 
ignorant of, led the pi'ople of Sidon to lake possession of Aradus, with 
the consent of the king of ryre, and to establish colonists there, who 
constituted themselves a dominant aristocracy. f 

4. The navy of the Greeks now once more began to jilough the 

waves, and in a few years made great progress. An irresistible spirit 
of progress appeared in the Hellenic cities, urging them on to found 
colonics on all the sea-coasts, and to send there the sur[)liis of their 
pojnilations, too nninerous for the .soil of (Greece to support. Many 
towns had lieeii fcninded in Southern Italy during the first half of the 
eighth century, and thence the Greek colonies naturally soon' spread 
to tlie coast of Sicily. :J: 1 11 734 b . c ., Theocles headed the first cx])e- 

dition, composed of (dialcidians, Megarians, and Naxians, who founded 
the towns of Naxos and Megara. The following year, 733, arrived 
Archias of Corinth, leading a large body of Ckirinthians and Corcyreans, 

* Vol. i. p. 389. 

t See Movkr’s Phccuizisrhe Alterthum^ vol. i. p. 99. 

t Sec P>ritnf.t J)K Prkslks, Rcc lurches sur Ics ctablisscinents des 
Grecs en Sidle, Paris, 1845, p. 71, 
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who built Syracuse. The settlement of these two colonics was the 
result of a well-considered policy, dictated by the oracle of Delphi, 
whose advice to those who wished to emigrate and build towns was 
that all should go in one direction. 

In compliance with the counsels of the oracle, the (}reek expeditions 
from that time made for Sicily, and in a few years their settlements 
covered the coasts of this richly favoured isle. The Tyrians, who 
possessed numerous factories there, were obliged to retreat before the 
Greeks; and their positions not being fortifie<l, they were comj^elled to 
abandon them. Rut though forced to retire before the Greek colonists, 
they managed to keep a footing in the island. They maintained them- 
selves in the three towns of Motya, “the muddy,” Kepher, “the 
town,” far excellence^ afterwards called Soluntum, and Machanath, 
“the camp,” named by the Greeks Panonmis, which were doubtless in 
a better state of defence than the others. These three towns were situ- 
ated at the western extremity of the islaiul, and, being therefore nearer 
to Carthage than any of the other parts of Sicily, could more easily 
receive succour. In this way the Plurnicians, even after the foundation 
of the Greek towns, managed to maintain a trade with Sicily, and with 
the native populations of the interior. 'I’he Carthaginians afterwards 
came into possession of these three Tyrian cities, and, making use of 
them as places for disembarkation, were able to carry on their warlike 
expeditions for the coiKpiest of .Sicily. 

5. Soon after the arrival of the Greek colonists had ruineil the ma- 
jority of the Tyrian factories in Sicily, a storm broke over the Plnvni- 
cians, such as had not occurred since the ruin of Sidon by the Philistines, 
and the result effected a change in the political conditions of the country, 
no.w five centuries old, by putting an end to the su])reinacy of Tyre over 
the other towns, 'riiesc events closed the second perioii of Pluenician 
history.* 

A king, nameil Fduli, ascended the throne of Tyre about the year 726 
u.C. It was, therefore, about the time of his acces^i(m that the Greek 
invasion of .Sicily occurred. He, however, speedily recovered the 
prestige of the 'Fynan power, by tiuelling with his fleet a revolt in the 
important town of Citium, in the Island of Cyprus. Scarcely had he 
gained this success than .S.argon, king of Assyria, after having taken and 
destroyed Samaria, concpiered Hanon, king of Gaza, and defeated 
Shebek, king of Ethiopia and Egy])t, at the battle of Rajdiia, penetrated 
into Phamicia with his victorious army, and exacted from its wealthy 
cities the tribute they had paid to Tiglath-Pileser (720). Sidon, Acco, 
and all the other towns did not venture to resist the Ninevite coiupieror, 
but opened their gates and hastened to obey his commands. 


* Menander af. Joseph. Antiq, IX. xiv. 2. 
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Abandoned by all the other Phoenicians, Eluli alone stood firm, and 
refused to submit. Even the Tyrians did not as a body support him in 
this brave resolution of defending himself to the uttermost against 
foreign aggression. The town on tlie main land deserted the cause of 
the king, and admitted Sargon within its walls, either from fear of the 
Assyrian power or from jealousy of the insular town, which had robbed 
it of its ancient importance, or possibly because it was the stronghold of 
the aristocratic party, who had been deprived of power 130 years 
before, by Piiineliun. Eluli shut himself up in the maritime town, 
defended on all sides by the sea, and there, surrounded by a popu- 
lation equally detennined with himself on resistance, he defied his 
formidable enemy. 

Sargon, having obliged the other Phoenician towns to supply him 
with sixty shi])s, manneil by 800 rowers, imagined that he could easily 
conquer insular 'fyre. Hut the 'I'yrians, with but twelve vessels, went 
out to meet his fleet, defeated it, sunk manyshijis, and took 500 prisoners. 
The king of Assyria, unwilling to try the chance of another naval comliat, 
laid siege to Tyre, and commitled the direction of the operations to his 
generals. 'This siege pnjgressed luit slowly, ami was at last converted 
into a blockade. As the inlands, where the town was built, had no 
water-springs, the Assyrian gciu'rals thought that by destroying the 
aqueduct laiilt by Hiram, to convey water to the harbour from the 
springs of Kas-el-Ain, they might s])ee<lily starve the people into sub- 
mission. 'fhey had not, however, taken into account the indomitable 
energy of the I'yrians, wdio, determinetl to hold out to the last, began k)' 
dig wells on the rock, and at last succeeded in reaeliing a subterranean 
spring. 'I'he <langer of perishing from thirst being thus averted, they 
were enabled to ])rolong their resisiance. 'The siege lasted five years; 
and at last the lieutenants of Sargon, tired of their useless efforts, and 
seeing ikj prol>al)le end to their undertaking, decided on raising the 
siege. This took place in 715 n.c. 


St-XTioN TV. — Assyrian Dominion in Pikknicia— .Sii-xk and 
Cartuiu-: of Tykf hy NFmciiADNKZzAR (715—574). 

I. Victorious in the struggle with Assyria, 'byre gained great glory 
by its heroic resistance. Hut the other Idneiiician cities, now trilmtary 
to Sargon, had thrown off allegiance, and, moreover, during the siege, 
'fhasos, the last Tyrian colony in the seas of Thrace remaining after the 
fall of the last settlements in the Archipelago, was lost. The inhabit- 
ants of I’aros, who coveted the valuable gold mines of the island, took 
the opportunity, whilst 'Pyre was engaged in defending herself and 
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therefore unable to succour her colony, to take possession of it. An 
expedition disembarked at Thasos, drove out the Phoenicians, replaced 
them by Parian colonists, and conquered the native Thracian inhabitants 
who worked the mines for the Tyrians. * The poet, Archilochus, joined 
this expedition. 

Sargon soon had an opportunity of revenging the check his arms had 
received before Tyre, by taking one of their mt)st nourishing colonies 
from the Tyrians, the same that hiluli had reduced to obedience a few 
years before. In 708 a fleet, manned and equijqied for the Assyrian 
monarch in the Pluenician and Philistine ports, conveyed an army to the 
Island t>f Cy])rus, which submitted without resistance. In the towai ot 
Citium, belonging to I'yre, Sargon raised a stele commemorative of his 
conquest. 'Phis stele has been preserved to our days, and is now in the 
Museum at Berlin. From that time the city ceased to belong to Tyre, 
and shared the fate of the rest of the Island of Cyj>rus. Its population, 
however, always remained almost exclusively Pluenician. 

2. Sargon was assassinate<l in 704, and an insurrection, evidently in 
concert willi the murderers, Inoke out in Babylon. The indomitalde 
Kluli profiled by tliese events to re-establish his siq)remacy over the 
oilier towns of Pluenicia, and to withhold the tribute they had paid the 
Assyrians. But in the year 700 the terrilde Sennacherib arrived in 
Syria at the licad of a numerous army, intending first to subjugate this 
country, and then to invade h'-gypt. On the arrival of the son of Sargon 
in Plm'iiicia, the greater part of thetowns— Sidon, Aradiis (governed by 
a certain Abdilit), Simrou (where the king was named Mihimmi), Gcbal 
and its prince Uranilk, Sarepla, Us, Ach/.ib, Acco, and Belzitti, a town 
very near Sidoii — submitted, as on a former occarion, at the mere intelli- 
gence of the advance of the conqueror. Fluli retired to insular Tyre, 
hoping again to defend himself successfully as against Sargon. But on 
this occasion fortune forsook him ; ho was conquered, and the town 
taken. In the ])lace of Fluli, who fled, Sennacherib ])laccd on the 
throne an individual named Fllibaal, who submitted to be his vassal and 
tributary. In commemoralion id' his victory, and of the complete con- 
<iuest of Phfenicia, Sennacherib caused to be sculiMurcd on the rocks of 
Nahr-cl'Kell), near Bcyriit, triumphal has reliefs, still to bo seen side by 
side with those executed by onler of the Pharaoh Ramses 11 ., at the 
same place. 

3. There is one circumstance worthy of remark in the accounts which 
have come down to us of the two wars of Sargon and Sennacherib 
against Fluli. d'his is, the readiness evinced on both occasions by all 
the Phcenician cities to abandon the cause of d'yre, to open their gates 
to the Assyrian monarch, and, not content with leaving their metropolis 


* Clem. Alex., Stromat, i. 21, 131. Paris, 1590, p. 360. 
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to fight its own liattles unaided, even to furnish its enemy with vessels to 
attack it. The terror inspired by the Ninevite power is not sufiicient to 
explain this fact; there must also have been a profound feeling of 
jealousy on the part of the Phoenician citic's with respect to 1'yre, a 
desire to sec her humbled, and to profit by her ruin. 

It has always been found in history that cities placed in the position 
of Tyre, have in the end abused their power, and oppressed as subjects 
those who were at first their confetlerates. This seems to have been 
the case in Phamicia. 'I'he 'fynans had caused their supremacy to be 
too heavily felt; they ha<l reserved for themselves nearly all the profits 
of commerce, and reduced the inhalntants of other towns to the condi- 
tion of servants rather than assticiates. And this explains the conduct 
of vSidon, Gebal, Acco, and the other cities, towards the king of Assyria, 
whose conquest they hailed with joy, because it put an end to the 
supremacy of Tyre, and placetl all the maritime cities of the C'anaanites 
on a footing of ecpiality as servants of the same suzerain. This was the 
final result of the wars of the Ninevite monarchs; and after the cam- 
paign of Sennacherib, after Eluli had been delhrone<l and rejdaced by 
Ethbaal, Tyre, submitting to the new state of affiirs, appears to have 
made no attem[it to recover its ancient sujurmacy. 

It is Sidon, not Tyre, that we find a little more than twenty years 
after the campaign of Sennacherib attempting to resist liis son, Esar- 
haddon. When the t>rou(l son of Sargon was assassinated, there was 
a temporary disturbance in the Assyrian empire, Abdimilkut, king of 
Sidon, judged this a favourable opportunity to refuse his tribute, and to 
shake off tlie Assyrian yoke; doubtless hojiing that, after he had made 
himself independent, he might again recover for his own profit tlie 
supremacy formerly exercisc*<l by d'yre. Esarhad<h)n, assembbivg a 
numerous army, soon arrivc<l in Syria in person, and, before attacking 
Manassch, king of Judah, marehetl against vSidt)n to quell the revolt. 
The town, besieged by land, was taken by assault. “ I have put all 
its grandees to death,” says Esarhaddon, in an inseri])tion, “ I deslrtwcd 
its walls and its houses; I threw them into the sea. I tlestroye<l the 
site of its temples.” 

Alwlimilknt and a part of the population, seeing the town taken, 
took refuge on board ship, and, putting to sea, fancied themselves safe 
there, and that they couhl return to their homes on the de)x\rture of tlie 
Assyrian army. But Ivsarhaddon, procuring vessels from the other 
towns of Pluenicia, attacked the Sidonian fleet, defeated it, and took a 
considerable booty. A portion of the Sidonian population, reduced to 
captivity, were trans|X)rted to A.ssyria, In the inscription on a cylimler 
now in the British Museum, this same Esarhaddon, enumerating a few 
years later the list of his vassal kings, mentions Baal, king of Tyre, 
Jdiosahat, king of Gebal, Kulubaal, king of Aradus, and Abibaal, king 
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of Simron. There is no mciilion of Sidon, perhaps the city had not 
yet recovered from the terrible disaster consequent on the revolt of 
Abdimilkut. 

In 667 B.C., the Phoenicians rose against Asshurbanipal and made an 
alliance with the Ethiopian monarch, Rot-Amen, son-in-law and suc- 
cessor to 'Fahraka. The following year, 666, Asshurbanipal, after his 
third campaign in Egypt, suppressed the revolt of Iiis Canaanitish 
vassals. He first of all took Aeco, then Tyre, still gcwerned by the 
king, liaal, whom he ])ardOncd. Immediately afterwards the Ninevite 
conqueror laid siege to the insular city of Aradus, where he met with a 
vigorous resistance. At last, however, the place was taken, and its 
king, Yakindu, son of Kulubaal, killed himself to avoid falling into the 
hands of the Assyrians. His eight sons were made prisoners, and 
Asshurbanipal caused seven of them to l)e put to death in his presence. 
He spared the life of hut one, the eldest, Azhaal, and made him king of 
Aradus. From this time to the end of the reign (jf h'sarhaddon, the 
fidelity of Pluenicia to the king of Nineveh remained unshaken. 

4. 'J'he dominion of the Assyrian empire at this period of its greatest 
strength was, however, drawing to a close. In 625 n c., Saracus, the 
last king of Nineveh, wa.s besieged in his capital liy Cyaxares. The 
Scythian invasion then occurred, and the destruction of Nineveh w'as 
deferred for a few years. After temporarily subjugating Media and de- 
feating Cyaxares, the Scythian hordes overran llie whole of Western 
Asia, as far as (he fronliers of Egypt, where they hailed, and retreated 
northwards. Roth in their advance and retreat they passed through 
Plueiiicia, and on each occasion laid waste the open country ; but the 
fortified cities, protected by their walls, were able to defy the enemy, 
and none of the Plu-cnician cil’cs shared the fate of Asealon, tlial was 
taken and sacked by these barbarous 'furanian horsemen. 

In 610, the Assyrian monarchy was finally destroyed ; .ind Nabo- 
polassar, king of liabylon, con<iuered all the provinces of Mesoiwlamia, 
as far as the luq)!! rates. Pharaoh Necho then, wishing to share the 
spoils of the Ninevite empire, and to follow the warlike example of the 
kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth tlynaslies, erossetl his frontier, 
defeated and killed Josiah, king of Judah, at Mogiddo, and made 
himself master of Syria. The PlKcniciau towns joyfully received the 
Egyptians, and submitted to them without resistance; glad to be de- 
livered from the Assyrians, whose yoke they had lound so heavy, and 
doubtless also remembering the privileges enjoyed in former times by 
Sidon, under Egyptian supremacy. It was at this period that Necho 
undertook, with the assistance of Tyrian sailors, the enterprise of cir- 
cumnavigating Africa; but, although the attempt was successful, no 
practical and commercial result followed, and the experiment was not 
repeated. 
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5. The commerce of Phoenicia had not diminished during the period 
of Assyrian supremacy. The riches of Tyre in particular were as 
great as ever. Alllioiigli the city of Mclkarth had ceased to govern the 
other J’hft.'nieian towns, it still t)osscssed its commercial fleet, its mar- 
kets, and its great colonial power in the west of the MeditciTanean, in 
Africa, and in Spain. 'I'here arc even strong reasons for believing that 
at this period, as the produce of the tin mines in Spain was becoming 
sensibly less, the Tyrians ventured on more distant voyages, and braved 
the waves of the Atlantic, to ])rocure directly from the British Isles, 
tin from the mines of C a)rnwall.* This metal had in very early times 
been carried from Britain ns far as the Metliterranean, by river convey- 
ance, and had pro\cd a source of wealth to many Oallic tribes; boats 
ascended the Seine, and after a short transit by land, descended the 
Saone, and then the Rhone; and the town of Alesia, situated in the 
mountains separating the basins of the Seine and the Saone, in the 
track of this coinnierce, was said to have been founded by Hercules, 
or Melkarth, the national gtHi of the Tyrians. However this may be, 
d’yre had rapidly recovered from the losses innicled on her by Sargon 
and Scniuicheril). 

The magnificent descri])lion of the riches and glory of 'byre, given 
by the prophet J'^zekiel (chap, xwii.), refers to this ])erioil of Assyrian 
dominion. In this ilescription is unfolded tv> onr (wes a complete pic- 
ture of tb(; extent of the commeico of llie Bhienician city. l yre, 
thotigh no longer the {political lu-ad of IMuenicia, was still (jtieen of its 
cities, and was tin- l^o^l p<>puh)Us, the most industrious, the Mealthiost 
of all the I’hcenieiaii tuwit',, the city whose vessels ploughed all seas, 
and that was “a inerchaut of the ])CopIe for many isles.’’ 

But the decrees of I'rovidi-nce had condemned all this prosperity and 
wealth, acc(jmpanied by terrible depravity, to speedy annihilation. The 
voice of the prophets had long announced the fall of lyre, and the 
hour had now come. 

6. In 606 ii.C., Neclio, defeated at Carchemish by Ncl)uchadnez/ar, 
lost the whole of Syria in one day, and was hotly juirsued by his op- 
])Oiient as far as the frontiers of I’-gypt . vSuddt nIy recalled to Bal)yloii 
by the death of Ids father in the beginning of 604, Nebucbadne//ar 
abandoned for tlie time his attack on the kingdom of Judah, and on the 
Phfxmician cities. 'I'lie latter were al.so s|)aied when, on twa) occasions, 
in 602 and in 599, the (.'hnhhean conqueror reappeareil in Syria, and 
twice took Jerusalem. They then began to believe tlieinselves secure. 
But at this time of their greatest confidence, Rzekiel pronounced his 
eloquent prophecy against the city of Mclkarth. (Ezek. xxvi. 2.) 
“Because that lyriis hath said against Jerusalem, Aha, she is broken, 
that was the gates of the people : she is turned unto me : I shall he 

* Strako iii. 5. II; sec De Rougemont, de Bronze^ 
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replenished, now she is laid vi^astc; therefore thus saith the Lord God; 
Behold, I am aj^ainst thee, O Tyrus, ami will cause many nations to 
come up ai^ainst thee, as the sea causeth his waves to come up. And 
they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, anti break down her tow'ers: I 
will also scrape lier dust from her, and make her like the top of a rock. 
It shall be a place for the S])reading; of nets in the midst of the sea : 
for I have spoken it, saith the Lord God : and it shall l)ccome a spoil to 
the nations. And her daughters which are in tlie field shall be slain 
by the sword; and they shall know that 1 am the Lord. For thus 
saith the Lord God ; Behold 1 will bring upon Tyrus Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon, a king of kings, from the north, with horses, and with 
chariots, and with horsemen, and companies, and much jieople. He 
shall slay with the sword thy daughters in the held: and he shall make 
a fort against thee, and east a mount against thee, and lift up the 
buckler against thee. And he shall set engines of war against thy 
walls, and with hi< axes he shall break down thy towers.” 

In 590 the fnlhlnumt of this prophecy commenced. Lah])rahet, king 
of Egypt, liad succeeded in organising a league against Nebuchadnezzar, 
he was joined by Zedekiah, king of Judah, and by the IMuimician cities 
under Kthbaal 111., king of 'ryre. lUit Nebuchadnezzar attacked the 
confederates before they had lime to concentrate their forces. After 
liaving com|)clled the ligyjdian army to retire without even offering 
l>attlc, he reduced the towns of l^achish and Azekali in the kingdom of 
Judah, and laid siege to Jerusalem, which he look and destroyed at the 
end of eightec’H months (58S i:.<'.) lii the comimmeernent of the fol- 
lowing year the eastern part (»f the Delta was invaded and pillaged, 
and ihiMi the Balivhmian troojis marche<l against IMuenieia. At their 
approaeli all the towns hastenetl to submit, d'yre ah.me ventured to 
resist, hhhbaal shut himself up within his foriificalion.s, lioj)ing to 
weary out the (Mialdaan ]>rince, and al.so to receive succour from 
Lahju'ahet. E,/ekicl (xxix. iS) had jircdicled that the siege should be 
so long, and sf) close, that “ lAery bead w as made bald, and every 
shoulder was ])eeled.” It lasted thirteen years,* and the d'yrians dis- 
played that indomitable i-nergy, courage almost amounting to ferocity, 
and obstinacy, which always «iisiinguishcd the Ganaanites whenever 
they w^erc driven to defend their homes, and to resist an enemy from 
behind their walls. 

The continental city w.as first attacked, it wms taken .and completely 
destroyed, 'file defenders then, as in the times of Sargon and Senna- 
cherib, retreated to the insul.ar cilv, and there sustained a renewed 
siege, presenting more diftieulties to the assailants, as there w'cre natural 
obstacles to surmount far more formidable than tliose created by art.t 

t Jerome, Com* in Ezek. xxvi. 
o 2 
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It was not till 574, when Nebuchadnezzar came from Babylon to press 
the siege in person, that Tyre was at last carried by storm, pillaged and 
partly destroyed. 

This disaster was so great that the proud city never recovered itself, 
and from that time merely dragged on a lingering existence without 
the power to form a new navy, to regain its commerce, or to protect its 
colonies, which henceforth attached themselves to Carthage. The king, 
Ethbaal, was led captive to Babylon, and with him all the most noted 
families. Another part of the population embarked at the moment of 
assault on board the remains of the fleet, and sought an asylum at Car- 
thage. Nebuchadnezzar installed a personage, named Baal, as vassal 
king at Tyre. 


Section V. — Invasion ok Uahpraiiet— Dominion of the 
Babylonians — The PiKJiNiciAN Cities under the 
Eirst Persian Kinds (574—506). 

I. The Egyptian, Uahpraiiet, had not been able to come to the 
succour of Jerusalem, or even, notwithstanding the length of the siege, 
to the help of Tyre, It was not till after the fall of the great Pluenician 
city that his military preparations were completed, and he entered on 
the campaign, 'fhe Cliahbeans had ac(piircd so marked a sipieriority 
by land, that Pharaoh did not dare to attack them in Palestine. He 
managed, with the aid of the numerous lonians and Carians engaged 
in his service, to eijuip such a fleet as had not been seen in Egypt since 
the days of Thothmes III , and the struggle took place by sea. 

The fleet of Ualiprahet set sail for Phernicia, doubtless with the hope 
that its mere presence would suffice to raise an insurrection. But the 
Phoenicians had been so elTectually subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
were so conscious of the sujieriority of his arms, that the fear of suf- 
fering the fate of Tyre ensured to the Cliald.ean monarcli the faithful 
service of their vessels. The Phamician fleet, joined to that of the little 
kingdoms of the island of Cyprus, wdiich without the least resistance had, 
after the battle of Carchemish, recognised the supremacy of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, advanced to meet the fleet of Uahpraiiet and to dispute its 
passage. 

A great naval battle took place near Cyprus, and victory declared for 
the Greek and Carian vessels in the service of the king of h’gypt- 
Following up this success. Pharaoh's fleet levied contributions on all 
the towns of the Phoenician coast, and took Sidon by storm; the fleet, 
however, did not attempt to hold its conquests, but retired, contented 
with a^ipnsiderablc amount of plunder. A rad us also was occupied by 
the Egy^ians, who maintained a garrison there for some time, as we 
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learn from some hieroglyphical inscriptions lately discovered there, 
dating from the reign of Uahprahct. This expedition to Phoenicia was 
rather a maritime raid on a large scale, without political results, than a 
serious attempt to recover the country from Nebuchadnezzar. 

2. The Sidonians had long been jealous of the Tyrians, and were not 
only pleased at the misfortunes that had befallen the latter, but also 
hastened to profit by them ; and as Tyre was com];)letely destroyed, its 
trade naturally reverted to Sidon. This port became again the great 
emporium of Phoenicia, and its navy ra])idly increased. Whilst the 
city of Mclkarth had been heroically olefending its liberty in the unequal 
struggle against Nebuchadnezzar, Sidon surrendered at once to the 
llabylonian king, and studied to gain his favour by unqualified sub- 
mission. 'riiis conduct ol)taincd for Siolon from Nebuchadnezzar con- 
siolerable commercial {privileges and valu.able additions to its territories. 

At this perioKl of Phoenician history, immediately after the war ot 
Uahprahet, we must place the reign of Ksmunnzar, king of Sidon, 
whose sarcoi-Phagus, with a Plnenician inscription, the longest at {present 
known, was disctpvcred a few youirs ago, and {presented to the Museum 
of the Louvre by the {princely munificence of the Due de Luynes. 
“I,” says this monarch, in his epitaph, “I am Esmunazar, king of 
Sidon, son of Tabnith, king of Sidon, grandson of Esmunazar, king of 
Sidon ; and iny mother was Amashtoreth, priestess of our lady Ash- 
taroth, the queen, daughter of the king ICsmuna/.ar of Sidon. We 
built the tem{)le of the Ahpiiim (the great gods) at Sidon on the sea- 
shore, and allqpowerful Heaven has made Ashlaroth favourable to us. 
We also have Ipuilt on the mountain a tenqple to Esmun, whose hand 
rests on a serpent Lastly, we also built the tern {pies of the Alonim of 
Sidon at Sidon, of the Ikial of Sidon, and of Ashtarolh, the glory of 
Baal May the master of the kings always grant us {Possession of Dor, 
Japha, and the magnificent corn lands in the vale of Sharon, as a 
recom{pense for the great things 1 have done.” 

Wc see by these ex{Pressions that one of the princi{pal cares of 
Esmunazar during his reign was to restore the temples of Sidon, de- 
stroyed when the town was taken and pillaged by the Egyptians; and 
this affords us inqpcprtant assistance in deciding on the date of this king’s 
reign. We also learn that “ the master of kings,” that is {probably the 
suzerain monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, had cohferreil on his Sidonian 
vassal a valualple tract of land, a {poiticpii of the recently-destroyed 
kingdom of Judah, the {plain of Sharon, in the neighbourhood ofJa{pha 
and Lydda, famous for its fertility; and also the towns of Japha, the 
Joppa of the Greeks, and Dor, situated at the two extremities of the 
plain. 

3. We have already stated that Tyre, even in its humbled state, was 
still governed by a king of its own. A fragment of the Tyrian annals, 
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translated by Menander and preserved by Josephus,* relates the vieis- 
situdes of the internal history of this city duriiif,^ the short domination 
of the Babylonians. 15aal, the kinj^ who had Ijcen placed on the throne 
by Nebuchadnezzar, reigned ten years, but in the beginning of 563 he 
was suddenly deposed in a popular tumult ; monarchical government 
was abolished, and republican magistrates installed, with the title of 
suffetes. The date of this revolution coincides with that of the madness 
of the Chalda^an conqueror, and it seems that the 'byrians hastened to 
profit by an event so disastrous to the Ihibylonian empire, and to free 
themselves from the king imposed u|)(>n them. 

The overthrow of Baal was followed l)y a period of anarcliy, during 
W'hich several parties strove for j^ower, and the governmejit was con- 
stantly changing hamls. kcnibaal, son of iJaalsylleeh, was the first 
suffete, but only for two months. His successor, Caleb, son of Abdai, 
governed ten months. After him, llabljar, the liigh-|n iest of Afelkarth, 
obtained the sovereign power, but retained it only three months. It 
was then resolved to increase the number of suffetes to two, and the 
people elected Muthon and ( leraslnaroth, soii'i (;f .\lKlelim, to that 
office. 'They remaine<l in power six year>, and after tliat, royally was 
re-established by Baalator. The stormy limes, during which these 
personages ra])i(lly succeeded txaeli other at 'I'vre, eorn.'spi >nd to the no 
less troubled period, when, at Babylon, l*Ail Merodacli, Nergalsarossor, 
and Bellabarisruk succeeded each oilier on the llirone. As the 'Tyrians 
still continued to pay tribute, none of the Chakkean princes cared to 
^interfere in their internal administratimi. 

After reigning one year, Baalator was <h tlironed. Menander records 
that a ])rince of the ancient royal house, named Meherbaal, was released 
from captivity at Babylon, and sent by his su/erain to take jxjssession 
of the throne of iyre (555). 'This was the lime uiu.-n Naboiiahid, 
having assumed the crown in the cajiital of (’haldaia, was engaged in 
re-establishing unity and regularity in the goxernment of the emjiire, 
and in remedying the diM)i<lers conse«iuenl on the revolutions that had 
occurred. Meherbaal died after a n ign of four years (55 1), and was 
succeeded by his brother, Hiram; and in the fourteenth year of his 
reign (537), C^yrus, the coiujueror of Babylon, was recognised as suzerain 
by Phomicia. Hiram governeil six years longer as the vassal of Cyrus, 
and died in 531, leaving the crown* of 'Tyre tf) his son, Muthon, who 
was still reigning at the period of the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece. 

4. The Phamician towns, as soon as Cyrus had made himself master 
of Babylon, passed, without an attempt at resistance, from the Cdiahhran 
to the Persian rule, and submitted to the authority of the comjueror. 


Jos. Contra Apion^ i. 2i. 
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They were perfectly submissive to their new masters, paid the same 
tribute as of old, and furnished vessels for ex])editions, such, for in- 
stance, as the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. But when this king 
was desirous of attacking Carthage, the Phoenician seamen refused to 
be employed for the purpose of subjugating tlieir fellow-countrymen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CTVrLlSA7I0\\ MAXNRRS, AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
rJKENICIANS ON OTHER NATIONS. 


S icc i’ Jon I . — M M ]•: K( : !•: . 

I. CoMMiuiC'K, and esjjccially maritime commerce, a. •> has been seen 
in our account of their history, was always the ]jrinci])al business of the 
JMiamicians. We may almo-it say that their annals, except a few war- 
like e]')is<)dis, when they were compelled to defciKl their ccniutry, are in 
reality little more than those of a large commercial firm, d'his, how- 
ever, naturally rcMilled from the situation of their country. JMaced at 
the extremity of the Asiatic continent, on the shores of the great .sea 
which afforded flirect communication with Africa and hairope, I’lnenicia 
seemed intended by nature for the central commercial depot of the 
East and Wot. f'or many centuries the Ehienician Heels W'cre the 
i)nly means of interc(Hir>e between Asia, E.urope, ami Africa. Both the 
nature and the routes of the [)rimitive commerce carried 011 by the 
IMirenieians may be described with certainly. 'I'hc tribes with whom 
they trafficked were still in the savage .slate, with no arts, precisely in 
the condition of the natives of Australasia when first discoveretl by 
Eurojicaii navigators, 'I'he ( anaanites, on the oilier hand, were artists 
as well as merchants; tliey had brought some arts to the highest degree 
of perfection, d heir metallic jiroductions arc mentioned in the E-gyj)- 
tian inscriptions at the jicriod of the eighlecnlh dynasty; their tissues 
were celebrated throughout the ancient world; certain dyes, ])ur])le for 
instance, w^cre entirely their monojioly ; their glass, of which w'e possess 
numerous samples, e(|ualled that of Venice in the middle age.s. They 
were not only the brokers of the great industrial and civilised nations, 
between wdiom their country w’as placed, E-gypt and Assyria, but they 
also manufactured on their own account, and had their own mercantile 
interests to advance in the discoveries incessantly made by their adven- 
turous sailors. 
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Under these conditions, their commerce was carried on by barter. 
They went first to Greece, then to Spain, to France, to Italy, to Libya, 
still ill a savage stale, and, in later times, to the British Isles, and even 
at one period to India, where they received from the inhabitants metals, 
woods, and the various materials that each of these countries could 
supply In return, they supplied manufactured goods, implements of 
metal, linen, earthenware, glass, the varied productions which Phoenicia 
had introduced, and which soon became necessary to these populations, 
who had already risen above the customs and arts of the stone age, 
but were still incapable of manufacturing implements and clothing for 
themselves. 

This seems to explain how it was that these great Pluenician mer- 
chants, whom the Venetians, the Dutch, and even the Knglish in 
modern times have scarcely equalled, after having been led liy the neces- 
sities of their commercial o]ieralions to simplify writing, and invent the 
alphabet, did not advance to the invention of coined money. During 
the many centuries of their commercial prosperity, they did not feel any 
necessity for the use of money, a necessity felt only in commerce with 
civilised, and not with uncivilised, nations; and they allowed the Greeks 
to reap the credit and advantage of an invention so important and so 
fruitful in its results. 

In later times the conditions of Phrenician commerce necessarily 
changed. They themselves had contributed more than any other 
people to the material civilisation of all parts of the Mediterranean 
basin; but their trade, though carrictl on with partly civilised nations, 
did not slacken. 'I'he mode in which it was conducted and its objects 
were changed, but its activity was not diminished. It was always from 
Asia that the most civilised nations of the West, the Greeks especially, 
procured certain articles of luxury, and their demand increased as they 
acquired the rermemcnls of a civilised an<l luxurious life. And although 
these nations manufactured largely for their own wants, they always 
sought and estccmcil the products of many branches of oriental 
industry. 

2. The vast maritime commerce of the Pluenicians was naturally 
connccte<.l with a commerce by land, not less extensive, by means of 
caravans. Several great commercial roads, frcfpientcd by the Phaaiician 
merchants, traversed the continent of Kurope, and enabled them to 
procure the valuable productions of inland countries, to which their 
navy could not gain access. We have already mentioned * that the tin 
of Cornwall was brought across Gaul to the mouths of the Rhone, long 
before the Phoenicians had ventured to sail as far as the ("assiteridcs. 

It is not less certain that from the period of Sidonian supremacy. 
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yellow amber from the shores of the Baltic, was procured by the 
Phoenicians in their maritime expeditions, and introduced into Asia, It 
is, however, impossible, in spite of the arguments of some learned men, 
to admit that tlie vessels of Sidon or Tyre frequented, at any period, 
the Baltic or the coasts of Prussia, where amber is found. They em- 
barked this valuable article at the mouths of the Eridaiius (the Po), and 
for a long time the Greeks believed that it was found there. It was, 
however, carried by caravans acro.ss Germany, and, in return, articles 
of Asiatic — in later times, of Etruscan — art, were dispersed throughout 
Germany and Scandinavia by the same means, where they exercised a 
great influence on the infant art of the natives.* 

In the interior of Asia, esjiecially, this inland commerce of the 
T’hrenicians was most active. The caravans conveyed to the Canaan- 
itish sea-ports the raw or manufactured materials of the East, and then 
shipping tlicse goods in their vessels, distributed them on the .sliores of 
the Mediterranean, in exchange for the ])roducli()ns of the We.st. 

To form an idea of the extent of this land commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians, we must consider the three princijial routes it followed. The 
first was for the South, or Indian and Arabian trade; the second for 
the commerce of the LCast, or the A.ssyro- Babylon ian : the thinl for the 
traffic of the North, or the Armenio-Caucasian. 

3. On the first route, the caravans started for the various j-varts of 
Southern Arabia, lladramaiit, and Oman. They lirought back the 
jiroductions of those lands— gold, precious stones such as onyx and 
agate — incense, myrrh, laudanum ; goods from India were landed in the 
ports of Aden, Cana and llaran — such as jewels, spices, ivory, precious 
and scented woods; and from the Ethiopian coast, close to Yemen, 
came gold, ivory, eliony, and ostrich feathers. The transport of this 
traffic was performed by Arab tribes, jirincipaliy the j^eojile of Kedar, 
in the south of desert Arabia, the Midianites, and the Idunueans of 
Arabia Pelriea. “Arabia and all the tirinces of Kedar,” says Ezekiel, 
addressing 'Pyre, “they were the merchants of thy hand in lambs, and 
rams, and goats: in these were they thy merchants. The merchants of 
Sheba and Kaainah, they were thy merchants: they occupied in thy 
fair.s with chief of all sjiices, and with all precious stones, and gold, 
llaran, and (..’anneh, and PaIch, the merchants of Sheba, Asshur, and 
Chihnad were thy merchants. The.se were thy merchants in all sorts 

* vSee on this subject the work of M de Rougcmont, 

(Paris, i866); the author of this work has admirably illustrated and 
presented a most interesting view' of the effects of Plneiiician commerce 
on the semi-barbarous people of Southern and Western luirope ; but 
he seems to be in error in omitting all mention of Juruscan art, wdiich 
seems from many examples to have had great infiuence on the produc- 
tions of the bion/.c age in these countries. 
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of thin^js, ill blue clothes, and broidered work, and in chests of rich ap- 
parel, bound with cords, and made of cedar, among thy merchandise.” 

The caravans of Yemen, conducted by the Midianites and Idumaeans, 
went nortliwards, keeping at a little distance from the coast, as far as 
Macoralia (Mecca), or Yambo, and IJavara (called by the Greeks 
Leiice Come), traversed Medina, thence gained Sela or Petra, the 
capital of the Nabathcans, and linally arrived in lMi(enicia by way of 
Moab and Ammon, 'fhose of lladramaut and Oman, conducted by 
the people of Kedar, went to Gerra on (he Persian (hilf, a considerable 
port, where many shijis from India unloaded, d'hence other caravans, 
crossing the deserts of the interior of Arabia, jiassing from oasis to 
oasis, inoceeded to I'yre by the route that we have mentioned at the 
beginningof this P>ook,* as the one juobably followed by the Canaanites 
in their great migration. 

'Phe I’lKeiiicians kejit up a regular communication with h'gyjit, Pales- 
tine, and Arama'an Syria. It appears from the account given by 
rierodotiisf that in the early days of IMnenician commerce they were 
merely the exjunters of the productions of h'-gypl and Assyria. Ezekiel 
says, “Pine linen with broidere<l work from I‘'gy|)t was that which thou 
sj-u'cadest forth to Ijc tJiy sail.” 

“Judah, and the land of Israel, tluw were thy inerchantN; they traded 
in thy market nheat of M innit h, an<l Pannag, and honey, and oil, and 
balm. l)amaseu>was thy merchant in the multitude of the wares of 
thy making, for tin' inidtiludeof all riches; in tin* wine of Ilelbon, and 
white wool." The wine of lli'lbon, or Alc])|»o, was considered the 
best in all Asia. 'I'he wool of the (locks fed in the deserts of Syria 
was equally cele])rated for its fmeness. It was this wool, woven and 
dycfl a brilliant jmrjde in the worksliops of d'yre and Sidem, which was 
so highly esteemed throughout the ancient world, and formed one of 
the principal branches of Plnenician commerce. 

4. Arajiuea was the hist stalioj) «»f the tralfic between Pho'nicia, and 
Babylon, and Nineveh. 'I'he .Syrians wi*re, for the commerce of north 
and east, the agents and carriers of the Plncnician merchandise, as tlie 
Midianites, the blunueans, and the pt'ople of Ke«lar were in .Southern 
Arabia. ( h'ossing the I.ebanon and the Anti-1 .ibanus, they y^assed by 
Baalbek (the 1 lelioiiolis of the ( ireeks), Damascus ancl ICmesa. At 
this latter town the roads to Chaldiea and Assyria st'parated. 'I'he 
Nineveh route took the direction still followed by travellers to Mosul, 
by way of Hamath, Ilelbon (AIep])o), J'klessa (Drfa), and Nisibis. 
The road to Babylon ])enetrated into the eastern desert, where the 
caravans found a resting place at 'Padmor (Palmyra), and thence jour- 
neyed direct to Thapsacus, on the Phiphrates. 'I'he merchandise of 
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Babylon was conveyed by river to this latter town, and the merchants 
of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine assembled there for a j^reat market, 
or fair. Ezekiel does not specify the articles received in tins way by 
Tyre. But the commerce of Baljylon is sufficiently well known to 
enable us to j^uess. Besides excellent cotton and linen manufactures, 
the Babylonians exported an immense variety of articles fur ornament 
or luxury, delicately carved cancs, cut jewels, and perfumes, the use of 
which even then was very i^eneral in the East. It was by way of 
Babylon that the Idirenicians received the ]n'{)ducts of the interior of 
Asia. We have already mentujned that caravans from this j^reat city 
went as far as Bukaria'' and Little 'I hibet, and in this way the people of 
Syria became accpiainled with the silk mentioned in ICzekiel (Ezek, xvi. 
10-13.) 

5. We know nothin}^ of the commerce of Phcenicia in northern 

countries but what tlie pro[)het tells us (Ezek. xxvii. 13, 14). “ Javan, 

'I'uljal, and Meshech, they were thy merchants; they tradetl the per- 
sons of men and vessels of brass in thy market. They of the house of 
'J'o;^armah traded in thy fairs with hordes and horsemen and mules.” 
d'uhal and Meshech, as we have already saidf when on the subject of 
the i;eneaIoi;y of the descendants <.)f Noah, re])reseiil the coiiidries in 
the north of Asia Minor, in the ncii;hl»ourho()<l of tlie black Sea, the 
country of the d'ibareni, and M(»chi. 'l\»;;armah is Arnu nia. 

'I'he tratle mentioned by the prophet is still canied on in these 
countries, and the Russian coiupu-st alone has stojipeil the slave trade 
between (leor;;ia, Circassia, and the neij^hbourin;;- Mahometan countries, 
by which tlie harems of Turkey and Persia were re])lenished. When 
\enoi)lion, at the head of the d'en 'I'housand, arrived in the Cf)untry 
of the Carduchi, he was astonished at the quantity (jf metallic utensils 
j)ossessed Ijy this peoyile. 'i'li^ P halybes, their near Jiei;;h hours, had 
been celebrated for tlu-ir metallurgy from time immemorial. Coj)per 
is as abundant, in that district now as then. It forms a considerable 
article of the commerce with Bagdad and bas.'>ora; all househoki uten- 
sils are exclusively made of co[)per, and nearly all the ariificers arc 
l>raziers. Armenia still [noduces the hnesi horses ; the Nisaan ct.)ursers, 
so celebratetl in ancient history, and remarkable no less for beauty of 
colour and j^lossy skin than for the perlection of their sha])e, were con- 
sidered the only horses worthy of beint; harnessed to the chariots ol the 
Persian kiiij^s 

6. All this variety of commerce for so many centuries, both by land 
and sea, accumulated immense wealth in tlie I’lnenieian tow ns. But 
their enormous riches powerfully coiurihiuctl to tlieir tall, hy exciting 
the cupidity of the Assyrian and Clialdman monarchs, and hy intro- 
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ducing among the population immorality and deep depravity, vice and 
prodigality, the sure precursors of foreign conquest. Ezekiel said 
(xxviii. 13) to the Tyrians, “Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of 
God ; every precious stone was thy covering, the sardius, topaz, and 
the diamond, the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the 
emeralfl, and the carlnincle, and gold : the workmanship of thy tabrets 
and of thy pijies was prepared in thee in the day that thou wast created. 
... Hy tlie multitude of thy merchandise they have filled the midst of 
thee with violence, and thou hast sinned : therefore I will cast thee as 
profane out of the mountain of God ; and I will destroy thee, O cover- 
ing cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire. Thine heart was lifted 
up because of thy l)cauty ; thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of 
thy brightness : 1 will cast thee to the ground ; I will lay thee before 
kings, that they may behold thee. Thou hast defded thy sanctuaries by 
the multitude of thine iniquities, by the ini(|uity of thy traffic; there- 
fore will I luing forth a fire from the midst of thee, it shall devour thee, 
and I will Ining thee to ashes upon the earth in the sight of all them 
that behold thee. All they that know tlice among the people shall be 
astonished at thee: thou shalt be a terror, and never shalt thou be any 
more. ” 


S KC r ION 11 . — (.a ) I .( ) N I KS . 

I. To facilitate their commerce, and give it more security and stability, 
the Ph(X‘nicians established dejiots in all the countries frequented by 
their ships and merchants; factories, like those of oiinlays, on the coast 
of Africa, and like the earliest European possessions in India. We 
have already mentioned,* with thedate\>f their foundation, the principal 
of these establishments that formed an uninterrupted line of communi- 
cation along the shores of the Mediterranean, as far as the columns of 
Hercules. 

Twice only did the sons of Canaan attempt the formation of colonics, 
properly so called, occupying a considerable extent of territory, with an 
Agricultural population, and strong enough to exercise supremacy over 
the natives. 'Fhe one was in Ikeotia, where 'Fhebes was built, and the 
other in Africa, whence sprung the Lyby- Pluenician nation. With 
these two excej)tions, the Plnrnicians, at the time of their great prosperity, 
when all the maritime traffic of the ancient world was in their hands, 
made no establishments in foreign countries that can be considered more 
than mere factories. But these were found everywhere, and exercised great 
influence in the countries where they were ])lantcd. They grew by degrees 
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into great cities ; as the semi-barbarous natives soon assembled themselves 
around the Phoenician factory, attracted by the advantages tliey found 
there, and by the conveniences of civilised life ; and thus the factories 
became centres whence was spread the knowledge of material civilisa- 
tion. A savage people cannot enter into a brisk and continued trade 
with a civilised nation without borrowing, little by little, a portion, at 
any rate, of its culture ; and this must have been especially the case with 
races so intelligent and capable of progress as those of Europe. They 
soon felt new wants ; they appreciated the manufactures imported, so 
superior to anything they had known before, and soon formed the wish 
of penetrating the secret of these manufactures; of acquiring arts so 
useful, and of utilising the resources of their country, instead of barter- 
ing its productions away to strangers who appeared to value them so 
highly. 

2. Put the influence of commerce on civilisation, and the part it has 
played in its propagation, is so well known that it is unnecessary for us 
to descant on it here. We merely wish to point out that, in the early 
days of civilisation on the shores of the Mediterranean, the Phcenicians, 
who for centuries were the only merchants and navigators, contributed 
more than any other nation to disperse the fundamental secrets of art, 
and the first germs of culture, among the still barbarous nations of 
Europe and Africa. 

Egypt and Assyria were the birthjdaces of material civilisation, the 
Canaanites were its missionaries, hhom the Isles of (Irecce to the 
Straits of (libraltar there is not a country that is not indebted to their 
teaching, not one where the fruitful effect of those bold voyage.s, repre- 
.sented in mythology by the voyages of Hercules, the national god of 
'fyre, was not felt, lly I’licxaiiciau influence and teaching, Greece, Italy, 
France, Spain, on their first emerging from ])rimitive barbarity, became 
Asiatic, until the day when their inhabitants felt themselves sufficiently 
advanced to assume an individuality of their own, and wlien their 
peculiar genius, fustere<l by this education, became callable of stamping 
a national civili.salion with its own peculiar impress. 

3. In this respect, it is impossible to exaggerate the part the Phoeni- 
cians played in the ancient world, and the assistance they gave to the 
first steps of the human race in the road to civilisation. An opinion we 
are almost tempted to adopt, and that may possibly— so rajiid is the 
arlvance of archajological science - be, at some future time, supported by 
sufficient evidence, holds that the Canaanites of Sidon an<l Tyro first 
taught the fundamental secrets of metallurgy in Western luirope, and 
that the bronze age does not, as has been supposed, represent the irrup- 
tion of a new race, supplanting the primitive savages of the stone age, 
but the era of Phoenician influence, and the first development of native 
art under this foreign teaching. 
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What is called the bronze age is that period in the development of 
civilisation when the use of stone utensils and arms was abandoned, and 
no other metal but bronze known, and every implement that in later 
times was of iron was made exclusively of bronze. In whatever country 
of Western Juirope, whether Sixain, Italy, Oaiil, Germany, the British 
Isles, or in Scandinavia, they are found, all tlie articles of this age are 
composed of the same metallic alloy, and present such a striking simi- 
larity of form and ornament that it is easy to believe they all came out 
of one workshop. Moreover, the style of their ()rnamcnts is manifestly 
Asiatic. 

The extent of PlKenician influence is unquestionably best seen in the 
history of the art of writing, and this ])art of the subject is so important 
that it requires to be considered in a se])arate section. 


SkCTIoN IIL— 'I'lIE PtKENICIAN’S AXI> AiA'HAHKTICAL WRITING. 

I. Wri imnc; seems originally to have been entirely iilco\:^yaphic^ that 
is, an attempt to depict ideas. Amongst all early civilised nations the 
first specimens of writing are of this <lescript ion, and the necessities 
arising from tlie progress of thought, and tlie constantly increasing 
variety of ideas to be exjnes^ed in writing, led to the introduction of the 
phonetic element, or the att(.‘mpt to depict sounds. I Afferent nations 
did not, however, make e(iual progress in this new art. 'The 'Puranians, 
the inventors of cuneiform writing, and their piqwls, the Assyro-Chnl* 
damans, as also the (.’hiju‘se, never ailvanced beyond the syllabic form, 
considering a syllal)lc, conq^osed of a mute C(»ns(>nant, and the vocal 
sound that fixes its pronunciation, as individitle, and re]iresenting it by 
a single sign or character, d'he Kgyi)tians alone, an eminently philu- 
so])hical nation, had conceived the idea of decomposing the syllable, and 
representing by distiiict signs the consonant and the vowel; and thus 
they fcirmed a true al])habet, the earliest in the winld. 

But tlicmgh it had reached tliis point, the graphic system of the 
Eg)'ptians preserved mnnerous traces of the different stages it had 
passed through. Up to the last days of their employment, in the 
reign of the Ihiqieror Diocletian, the hieroglyphics of the land of the 
Pharaohs still retained figurative signs and symbolical characters; and 
in addition to the ])urcly alphabetical signs, a certain number ot 
syllabic characters were employed. 

If it be remembered that, besides ibis mixture of characters of 
different pro])erties, all ideographic signs assumed an arbitrary phonetic 
value^when used as initials of certain words, and also that many phonetic 
characters could be employed ideographically, we may form some idea 
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of the difficulties presented to the student in attempting to translate 
Egyptian hieroglyphical writing. 

Doubtless, it was the most advanced of those systems of primitive 
writing that were originally purely ideogi-aphic, ])ut still it is in the 
highest degree rudimentary and imperfect. Obscurities and uncer- 
tainties abound in every line of every inscription. Even the Egyptians 
must , frequently have found themselves puzzled. A long course of 
study and constant ]jractice must have been necessary, even to those 
who spoke the language, to enalde them to write it correctly; and 
though the art of writing hieroglypliics was certainly not, as was once, 
believed, ke])t a secret by the priests, and revealed only to a few chosen 
adepts — though it W'as the writing used by all classes on all occasions 
when writing was recpiired- yet a system of writing so complicated, 
and re(|uiring so much study, could not have been in very general use 
amongst the mass of the people. Anfl so in consequence of tlie very 
nature of the? system, not fn^m any wdsh to preserve it as a secret im- 
])enetrable to the i^jpulace, those who knew how to read aiiLl WTite, 
the religious or civil scribes, formed a separate and small class in the 
nation. 

2. lu'cn after the I'igyptians had learned Innv to analyse a syllabic, 
and to separate tlie consonant from the vowel, there was still much to 
do before waiting could be rendered sufficiently simi)le and clear to be 
of use to the majority of the people. It was nece.->sary to get rid of 
all traces of ideographics, to dispense entirely with the use of s\llabic 
characters, and to represent simply sounds by a real al])habet, em- 
])loying one single invariable sign for each articulation. In this waiy 
alone could the w ritten ex|)ression of thought be emanci])ated from the 
trammels of the nuh.' and cumbrous system originally invented, and a 
method devised whieh sliould be simple, easy to learn, exact in ex- 
pression, callable of adajUalion t«> all phases of thought and to every 
variety of language. 

In this stale alone eould the art t)f w riling come into general use, 
and cease to be an ai)slruse and almost insolul)lc problem ; in this slate 
alone could it l)e used l)y all nations as an instrument equally applicable 
to all idioms and to all religious. A system of writing ]nirely idco- 
grapliie could not easily l>e learnt by one nation from anotlier, for its 
use would have required the same ideas, the same civilisation, and 
almost the same language. 

3. riie l^gvpfians never attained to this last degree of perlcclion. 
Invincible obstacles prevented them from reaping the full heneht of the 
discovery lliat changed syllabic signs into real Idlers. 

The first obstacle was custom, so great and almost irresistible in its 
influence on mankind. An art invented by any one peojile may be 
improved, and by slow degrees brought to perfection by their owni sue- 
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cessive efforts; but to adopt a discovery made by another ftation, 
opposed, probably, to the customs and habits of the people who receive 
it, is much more difficult. The next obstacle, quite as formidable, was 
a religious one. All primitive writing, in consequence of its symbolical 
nature, had an essentially religious character. The art of writing was, 
in the early dawn of civilisation among primitive nations, an exclusively 
priestly art ; the invention of writing appeared so marvellous, that the 
populace regarded it as a gift from heaven. The hieroglyphic system 
was called by the h^gyptians “the writing of the gods.” 

The lOgyptians, after having arrived at the very brink of the discovery, 
left the invention of a perfect alphabet to others. All nations, however, 
were not in a position to arrive at this discovery, special conditions and 
a peculiar genius were required. 

The most essential jK'rhaps of all these conditions was free and con- 
stant communication with Egypt, and a knowledge of the progress 
made in that country towanls the complete substitution of phonetic for 
ideographic characters in writing. This alone, however, would not 
have brought al)out the result, had not the peo|)le who were thus to 
perfect the art of writing had the practical experience of a large and 
varied commerce, carried on with many nations, and requiring the use 
of many languages. The extreme difficulty of using the complicated 
Tlgyptian system, and (he absolute necessity for intelligible writing, 
must necessarily have led them to abandon ideographic characters, and 
to confine themselves to one single sign for each articulation. 

The IMia'uicians alone, of all the nations of the ancient world, occu- 
pied this position, and they finally perfected the art of writing by 
adopting a true alphabet; and the testimony of all writers of antiquity 
is unanimous in ascribing to them (his invention. We have already 
said that their ali)habct was formed by selecting from the characters 
of the Egyj>tian hieratic writing twenty-two letters, each to be the in- 
variable representative of one articulation. We have also remarkcl 
that this invention must, to all appearance.s, be referred to the jxTiotl 
when the C’anaaniles with their Shejiherd kings governed Egypt. 

4. The Idneuicians not only invented the alphaliet, they taught the 
use of it to all other nations. Wherever they sailed, and established 
commercial intercour.se, they also carrierl alphabetical writing. The 
secret of this art, .so necessary for tlie progress of the human race, 
always held the first rank among the elements of the civili.sation taught 
by the Pluenicians; and, to use the very happy expression of M. Renan, 
the alphabet was everywhere one of their “exports.” 

Not only do we know of no alphabet, properly so called, anterior to 
that of the Phcenicians, l;ut all those found on ancient monuments, or 
used in our days, have been formed, more or less directly, from the first 
alphabet of these Canaanites. 
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5. Comparative philology has succeeded in grouping languages into 
families. Palaeography, or the science of writing, has established a 
similar classification for alphabets, by retracing the successive steps, 
more or less numerous, lietween them and their original prototype. 
There are families of writings as well as of languages — families en- 
tirely independent the one of the other, and whose divisions do not 
correspond ; a clear distinction between the character ol the language 
and that of the writing is often met with. 

The various known alphabets are easily arranged into five principal 
groups, corresponding to the different routes by which the Pluenicians 
jiromulgated this important invention. 'I'he Semitic^ the Grcco-Italic^ 
and the Iberian groups, sufficiently defined by their names; the norfJicrn 
group, including the various species of Runic characters — the old 
national writing of the Scandinavians, the Germans, and the Sclaves, 
before their conversion to Christianity; and a last group, that we 
propose to call Indo-IIomerite. This latter has the most distinctive 
character, from the adoption of anew principle, that of indicating vocal 
sounds by conventional marks attached to the figure of the consonant, 
and often sensibly changing its form, it appears to have been first 
used in Southern Arabia; thence it sjiread to Africa, on the one hand, 
where the Abyssinian and Lybian alphabets form a family by them- 
selves with the llimyaritic, or alphabet of the ancient inhabitants of 
Yemen ; in the other direction, to Aviana and to India, where the most 
ancient alphabet, the Magadhi, has been proved by M. Albrecht Weber 
to be connected with the Phamician stock ; and from this has been 
formed an immense variety of alphabets, subdivided into five families — 
the Devanagari, Pali, Dravidian, Oceanic, and Thibetan, enumerated 
here in their chronological order. 

'I'he Semitic group answers exactly to the land commerce of Phtniicia 
with Aramma and the Tigro- Euphrates l>asin ; the Greco- Italic group 
with the Sidonian navigation in the Archipelago and in Greece, where 
the Hellenic legend attributes the introduction of writing to the colony 
of Cadmus, in Ikeotia; lastly, the Iberian group to the 'I'ynan com- 
merce with Southern Spain. The birthplace of the northern group of 
alphabets seems to have been in the countries bordering on the Black 
Sea, at the period when they were still inhabited by the ancestors of the 
Germans and vSeandinavians. We have already stated that at one period 
the Pluenicians trailed in this region. The Iiuio-IIomente group was 
the result of the Nourishing trade between Phienicia anil the south of 
Arabia, and thence to India, on the one hand, and the eastern coast of 
Africa, on the other. 

6. We have given a table of the Phoenician alphabet, separating, for 
the convenience of study, the fonns in use at various periods, and those 
found in Phoenicia itself, from the characters employed in Carthage and 
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her colonies, also introducing the alphabet of the important Moabite 
inscription of Mesha, which was discovered and published while these 
sheets were in tlm press. 

This most interesting and im))ortant inscription \vas discovered at 
Dhiban, tlie ancient Dibon, engraved on a stele of black basalt. The. 
negotiations set on foot, with a view of o))taining possession of the 
stone, unfortunately resulted in leading the Arnbs to believe that the 
Turks would make the stone a pretext for interfering in the government 
of the country; they therefore lighted a fire on the stone, and then by 
pouring water on it alnnist completely destroyed it. 

Fortunately, several important of the inscription were ob- 

tained, and fragments of the stone secured by M. (Jlanneau and by 
Capt. Warren. M. (hanneau published a jiartially restored text and a 
translation, and subsequently amended both the text and translation in 
the Revue (March and June, 1870). Capt. Warren sent to 

England and tracings of the two largest fragments, and fnjin 

these materials the greater part of the text can be restored and translated. 

The alphabet of the inscription is, as will ])e seen liy reference to 
p. 213, the oldest known form of Semitic; the language closely re- 
sembles Hebrew, but both alphabet and diction exhibit some most in- 
teresting peculiarities. 

This “ Mesha”-stone, the oldest lapidary record of Palestine that has 
yet come to light, has, owing chiefly to its fragmentary nature, not yet 
been finally deciphered, though there is but little lioubt as to the 
general gist of the greater portion of the text itself, as far as it is extant. 
Translation after translation has ap[>eare(.l, and we would ]')articularly 
call attention to those of Noldecke an<l .Schlottmann ; but there ^eem to 
be new materials still forthcoming, either in the shape of “ chips,” or 
amended “readings,” by M. Ganneau, who, while this work is going 
through the press, is as yet in jmssession of the originals. Many of 
these tend (dther to supersede or to confirm many of the suggestions 
and hypotheses brought forward. Yet, whatever the ultimate result of 
the investigations on this subject, there can Ix.^ no doubt of its most 
vital importance chiefly with regard t<^ pakeugraphy. 

As a specimen, we subjijin an early tentative translation after 
M. Ganneau, now oV)solcte in many details. 

1. I, Me.sha, son of Chemosh . . . king of Moab, [son] 

2. of Tbnit . . , My father reigned over Moalj [thirty years], and I 

reigned 

3. after him; I made this altar for Chemosh at Karhah, on account 

4. of the assistance he gave me in all l)attlcs, and because he made 

me successful against my enemies, tljc men 

5. of the king of Israel, who oppressed Moab for a long time, for 

Chemosh was angry with 

6. his land. His son succeeded liim, and he also said, I will 

oi)prcss Moab. In my d.ays he [Chemosh] saitl [1 will go] 

7. and shine on Moab and his temple; then Israel wasted con- 

tinually. (Jmri took [the plains ofj 

8. Mahdeba, and dwelt in it, . . . built forty . . . [and dwelt] 

9. Chemosh there in my days. I built Baal Meon, ami made 

[sacrifices] there, . . . and 1 [built] 

t (knnpare Ibnijah, i Chron. ix. 8. 
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For the purposes of comparison, the early Hebrew of the coins, the 
Samaritan, the ancient Greek, and the later or scjuare Hebrew, have 
been added. The relations between various alphabets have been specially 
studied by M. Lenormant, and it is his intention to publish on this sub- 
ject an extended work, to which (in manuscript) the Acadthnie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres awarded a crown. 


10. Kiriathan. The men of Gad [dwelt] in [this] land from early 

times, and there built the king 

11. of Israel [Jaazer]. I besieged the city, took it, and killed all 

[who dwelt] 

12. in the city, to the gratification of Chemosh and Moab; I made 

cai)tive there . . . 

13. [and Vuought] l:)ef(>re the face of Chemosh at Kerioth. I re- 

mained there with the chiefs and [soldiers until] * 

14. the next day. 'i'hen Chemosh bade me go and take Nebah 

from Israel. [I arose and] 

15. went in the night, and fought against it, from the break of day 

till noon ; I 

16. took it, killed all, 7,000 . . . [to please Ashlar] 

17. . . . for (diemosh devoted to Ashtar. . . I took from there all 

18. the vessels of Jehovah, and [offered] them before the face of 

Chemosh. And the king of Israel built 

19. Jahaz, and dwell there, when I made war on him. Chemosh 

drove him out from thence; I 

20. took from Moab 200 men, all chiefs, transferretl them to Jahdz, 

and began 

21. to make war against Dibon. I built Karhah Ilamath-ha-Jearim,* 

and Hamath- 

22. ha. ... I constructed their gates and their towers; I 

23. built the palace, and I made (?) in the interior 

24. of the town. d'herc were no cisterns in the interior of the 

town of Karhah, and I said to the people. Make 

25. Every one a cistern in his house. And I made the trenchf 

round Karhah with [the men] 

26. of Israel. T built [Arojer, and I made the j'>assagc over the Anion. 

27. I built Beth Bamolh, which had been overthrown, and Bezer, 

which had been destroyed. 

28. I fortified Dibon, to hold it in subjection, and 1 construcletl 

29. fortresses in the towns which I a<lded to [my] land. I built 

30. . . . and Beth Diblathaim, Beth Baal Meon, and transjKirted 

thither [Moabites], 

31. [to take jiossession of] the laiul. At 1 loronaim dwelt . . . 

32. . . . Chemosh said to me. Go, tight against I loronaim, and I . . . 

33. [and there dwelt] Chemosh in my days . . . 

34. 

* Or the fortress of the forest, ami the fortress of . . . 
t Compare Zeph. ii. 9. The wonl employed there is nowhere else 
used in the Bibie. See En^lishmatds Ihlrexv Concordance, 
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Skction IV.~Arts and Agriculture. 

I. We have already said that the Phamicians were artisans as well as 
seamen and merchants. Although they acted as brokers for the produc- 
tions of Assyria, Chalda.‘a, and Kgypt, they also manufactured very 
many things themselves ; and some articles, of which they had a monopoly, 
enjoyed an immense reputation in the ancient world. At the head of 
the Phoenician manufactures we must place the purple dyes, so prized 
by the ancients ; one shade, the rarest and most beautiful, was exclusively 
used by royalty, "^'he secret of this purple dye was known only to the 
maritime Canaanites ; the mythological legend ascribed its discovery to 
Melkarlh, the god of 'J'yre. It was ol)tained from marine molliisca, 
specially from several varieties of the murex. This purple was a dark 
red violet, of various shades, according to the species of mussel em- 
ployed. 

The rha?n cians used not only the fish of their own shores, they also 
j)rocured I hem from different parts of the Mediterranean. The true 
royal purple, the most beautiful, the most brilliant and the most valu- 
able, came from the fisheries of Tyre and its immediate neighbourhood ; 
it was procured from the vitorx tninculus. The Orecian Seas furnished 
a dye, more nearly approaching to violet, extracted from the murex 
hrandaris: the principal fisheries were in the Islands of Nisyros and 
Cythera, the southern extremity of the Peloponnesus, along the coast of 
Laconia, and at several places on the coast of Sicily. They also pro- 
cured from the Pritish Isles a dark shade, called “black purple,” but 
it has not yet been ascertained with certainty what species produced it. 

Cotton, linen, or silk stuffs were dyed purple; but it was more 
especially used for w'oollcn fabrics, either procured ready w'oven from 
Asiatic countries, or else manufiactured by the Pheenicians themselves 
with great skill from the peculiarly fine fleeces of the flocks of the 
Syrian deserts. As this dye w'^as very costly, it was only used for stuffs 
of the best quality. The process of dyeing was extremely complicated; 
the fabrics were tw ice passed through the bath of dye {piirpiouc dihaphic)^ 
and the shade was varied by successively employing, during this double 
operation, pur[)les of different origin and tints. 

Another art equally developed among the Phfenicians was that of 
gla.ss making. A number of ancient authors have ascribed the inven- 
tion of this substance to them, and asserted that for several centuries it 
remained a secret in their hand.s. The monuments confute this asser- 
tion ; for w'c see glass-blowing frequently representetl on the Egyptian 
tombs of the fourth and fifth dyna.sties. Put they prove, at the same 
time, the great activity of the Phoenician glass makers, who principally 
lived at Sidon and Sarepta, as did the dyers at Tyre. The sand they 
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employed was procured from the banks of the little river Belus, not far 
from Carmel ; it was considered of superior quality for this purpose, as 
is now all over Europe the sand of Fontainebleau. We are enabled to 
judge of the wonderful skill of the Phoenician glass makers, as a con- 
siderable number of articles of their manufacture have been preserved 
to our days. They specially excelled in the execution of vases of 
opaque enamel, with zones and ribands of brilliant colours, always 
harmoniously intermingled and produced by the same process as the 
7 )etn tarsiati of the Venetians in the sixteenth century, by means of rods 
of enamel placed side by side, and fused together. Among the ancients 
this process was peculiar to the Pluenicians, and must be considered as 
an original invention of the Sidonians. 

3. Equally skilled in pottery as in glass making, the Phumicians 
taught the Greeks the art of making painted vases -an art afterwards 
carried to so high a degree of perfection by the Hellenic i^oynilations. 
The oldest vases of this sort mamiHctured by the (becks are exact 
copies of Phrenician works ; and a portion of those of the oldest epoch, 
found in some islands of the Archipelago, Thera and Melos f(^r example, 
appear to have been the work of the (.'anaaniies themselves, when they 
inhabited those islands. Pottery was always one of the chief exi)orts of 
Phrenicia; and at the close of the 'I'yrian epocli, when long voyages in 
the Atlantic were undertaken towards the .Scilly Isles and Great Britain, 
it was one of the articles most abundantly supplied to the natives l)y the 
navigators in exchange for tin. 

4. We have already said a few words on the subject of the metallurgy 
of the Phftnicians. They do not appear to have worked in iron or 
steel, but to have procured those metals from countries where the ore 
was found, and the metals could be]m)duccd under exceptionally favour- 
able circumstancc.s. I'he Pluenicians, however, were skilful in bronze 
work, and this was apparently their favourite material. 'I'lieir talent 
and experience in this line are frequently praised in the Bilde, where 
are enumerated all the great works in bronze executed by Tyrian work- 
men for the temple, and for the palace of Solomon. Bronze Phamieian 
vases are frequently mentioned in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties; and in the hi^>torical representa- 
tions of this period in Egypt, we see enormous vases of this dcscrij)tion 
figuring amongst the tributes brought to the Pharaoh ; they were very 
elegant in form, and modelled with great boldness. Strabo* states that 
the principal exports of the Canaanitisli navigators to the .Scilly Isles and 
Great Britain were, together with pottery, bronze arms, the models, no 
doubt, of the articles characteristic of the age of bronze in our western 
lands. 


Strabo III. v. ii. 
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Cups of precious metal, engraved by the Phoenician silversmiths, are 
often mentioned in the Homeric poems as evidence of the most refined 
luxury then known in Greece. Some of these have been found in the 
Isle of Cyprus, and in Etruria. The Museums, both of tha Vatican 
and Louvre, jiossess fine specimens. The Odyssey also mentions, as a 
precious gem, a gold and amber chain, artistically worked by the Sido- 
nians. 'I'he PhoMiicians were very skilful jewellers ; the excavations 
made a few years ago in the Necropolis of Marathiis (Amrit), and of 
Antaradus ('rortosa), brought several specimens to light, and they give a 
lofty idea of the skill and taste of the ancient jewellers of Canaan. 

We will now speak of the great success of the Phtenicians in the art 
of ivory carving, mentioned by the prophet ICzekiel. Ivory arrived at 
Tyre and .Sidon by two routes, caravans through Yemen brought supplies 
from India and the western coast of Africa, and at the same time they 
received otliers by way of tire Mediterranean, in the vessels trading 
between Pluenicia and her colonies on the north coast of Africa ; for 
it is known as a positive fact that elephants, instead of being as in our 
days confined to e(iuatorial i*egions, then spread over the countries now 
called Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. 'I'he Phrenicians carved this 
beautiful material with pre-eminent skill; and none of the countries of 
Western Asia could rival them in this art, for all articles in ivory which, 
up to the ])resent time, have been exhumed from the Assyrian palaces, 
are of Plueiiician workmanshij). 

5. We have already said that Ph<\‘nicia was too small a country to 
support its population, for the most ])art concentrated in the large 
towns, and emphjyed in the navy, in commerce, or in manufactures. 
The rural districts were, however, well peopled, and remarkably well 
cultivated. Round Tyre, Perytus, and Gebal, excellent wines were 
grown; those'of the Lebanon even then enjoyed the reputation they 
have preserved to our own days. “ I’lnenicia,” says M. Renan, in 
one of his reports on the arclueologieal exploration in this country, 
“ is the only country in the world where agricultural industry has 
left striking ruins. About Tyre these remains of ])rimitive rustic 
labour are to be met with 011 every eminence, and always with the 
same characteristics — immense works cut in the rock ; the ruins of 
S(juare houses, built, in no regular style, of large stones badly fitted; an 
immense number of cisterns, cellars, vats of extraordinary size, sarco- 
phagi of striking forms. 'I'he Phomicians constructed their fish ponds 
and wine presses to last for ever; agricultural buildings, so flimsy with 
us, were constructed on a colossal .scale by the Pluenicians. ” 
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Section V.— Language and Literature. 

1. We have not to seek here for the cause of the apparent contra- 
diction, that the Phcenicians, though sprung from the race of Ham, 
spoke a purely Semitic language. '^I'his question has been already con- 
sidered in the First Book of this Manual.* It is certain that the 
Phcenician idiom differed luit slightly, and in no important point, from 
that of the Hebrews. The identity of grammatical forms and of the 
vocabulary are so complete between Hebrew ami Pheenieian, that they 
cannot be considered as twt) distinct languages, but merely as two 
slightly-differing dialects of the same language. The prophet Isaiah 
attests this when he calls the Hebrew idiom the language of Canaan; 
amongst the Greek writers, also, the Phcenician and the Hebrew are 
mentioned as the same. 

2. Although we possess but very few monuments of the Phaniician 
language, those that we have enable us to describe its characteristics 
with certainty. These monuments consist of about a hundred votive 
or funereal inscrij)tions, some of PlKenician, but the greater part are of 
Carthaginian, origin. Three only of these texts are exceptional in their 
length, and of these two possess a distinctive literary character. I'he first 
is the inscription on the sarco])hagus (jf Ksmuna/.ar, king of Sidon, on 
which the imprecations on those who should violate the grave are written 
quite in a Biblical style ; the second is the recently-discovered inscrip- 
tion of Mesha, king of Moab; the third is a tariff of sacrifices, of Punic 
origin. Two mutilated copies of this have been discovered, one at 
Marseilles and one at Carthage. 

3. To complete the list of our authorities on the Phoiiician language, 
we must add to these fragments some hundreds of words and jiroper 
names, more or less disguised, (pioted l»y Greek and Latin authors. 
Also, in one of the comedies of I'lautus, the “ IVeimlus,” several 
Phcenician verses, with the Latin translation following them, are put 
into the mouth of a Carthaginian. I’hesc verses have been much dis- 
torted in the manuscripts by ignorant copyists, who did not understand 
the words; and the efforts of eminent scholars, such as Bochart and 
Gesenius, have ni:>t succeeded as yet in reconstructing the text in a 
])erfcclly satisfactory manner. 'I'lie greater part, however, has been 
restored, and we find it pure Hebrew. 

4. We have no remains of Pho nician literature, although there must 
have been much of it, and of very ancient origin. Fven before the 
invasion of Joshua, the Canaanitos were a literary people. One of 
their towns in Palestine, Debir, was called also Kirjath Sepher, “the 
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city of books. ” On the Egyptian monuments we find a court poet 
mentioned among the followers of the king of the Northern Ilittites, 
who fought against Ramses II. at the battle of Kadesh. 

The Phoenicians, like the Babylonians with their books of Oannes, 
and the P'gyptians with their books of Thoth, had a written law- 
books containing their system of cosmogony, the principles of their 
religion, and their social organisation, laid down as sacred precepts. 
They also ascribed a divine origin to these books, and regarded them 
as the work of their god Taaut, identical with the Egyptian Tlioth. 
The respect attached to the written law had even led to its i)ersonifica- 
tion in the ])ublic worship under the form of a divine being, called 
Thuro, “the law, ’’and Khusareth, “ harmony,” his wife. 

The various Phamician cities possessed rich archives and regular 
records, preserved with care from the most ancient times. We also 
know that Pha'iiician literature included other writings on religion and 
cosmogony besides the canonical and sacred books of d'aaut, and also a 
great number of practical treatises on agriculture and the useful arts. 

5. In the time of the successors of Alexander, when the Greeks 
began to enquire into the history and civilisation of the Asiatic nations 
whom they had sul^dued, several writers borrowed, cither as translator.s 
or imitators, from the national literature of Phomicia, and at the same 
time Berosus translated the annals of Babylon, and Manetho those of 
Egypt. Unfortunately, none of the works of 'fheodotus, Hypsicrates 
and Mochus have l)cen preserved to our day, and of these authors we 
know only the names. We have already made use of the little that 
has been preserved of the extracts from the 'Pyrian annals made by 
Dins, and Menander of Ephesus. But the most valuable and longest 
fragment of this Greco- Phamician literature we }K)ssess is the transla- 
tion made by Philo of Byblos, of the book on the system of hierarchy 
of the gods and on the origin of the world, ilrawn up, it is said, “about 
the time of the Trojan war,” by a certain .Sanchoniathon, of Berytus, 
and by him dedicated to Abibaal, king of his native town. This frag- 
ment has been preserved in the w'ritings of the Christian apologist, 
Ehisebius of Ca3sarea.* It breathes a spirit rather belonging to the 
Alexandrine Greeks than to the old Phomician writer; there is, there- 
fore, reason to think that the work of Philo of Byblos was an imita- 
tion rather than a translation. However, the fragment of Sanchoniathon, 
such as we have it, is one of the most valualde sources of information 
on the religion of Phojnicia. 


De Evangelica Preparatione^ lib. i. 
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Section VI.— Religion. 

1. The religion of the Phoenicians differed from that of the other 
nations in Syria only in some external forms and minor details, and was 
closely allied to the popular belief of Babylon and ‘Assyria, embued 
with the same principles and the same spirit, and evidently sprung from 
the same original source. Its divine j^ersonages in general bore the 
same names, but were not arranged in such a scientific hierarchy^ nor 
had they assumed so distinct a ^KTsonality ; they were less easily distin- 
guished cither from each other, or from the great and only first cause. 

As among the Chakheo-Assyrians, the religious system of the 
Phcenicians and Syrians was founded on the concejition of one uni- 
versal divine being, whose person was hardly to be distinguished from 
the material world, which had emanated from his substance without 
any distinct act of creation. Among the Northern Hittites — the 
Khitas of the Egyptian monuments — this divine being received the 
name of Sed, or Set, “the omnipotent,” whence was derived the form 
Sutekh. 'rhe Aramceans of Damascus and Bambyce (the Hierapolis 
of the Greeks, now Kalcssi) called him Iladad, “the only one;’* 
the Ammonites, Moloch, “the king;” the Moabites, Cdiamos, “the 
governor.” Among the I’luenicians ami the Canaanitish ])opulations 
of Palestine he was sometimes called 7^7, “the god” par excellence^ 
a word similar to the Babylonian llu, and sometimes Jaoh, “the 
being,” “the eternal,” a name similar to the “Jehovah’’ of the 
Hebrews; the two latter a])pcllations, however, were of a mysterious 
character, and rarely used. 'Fhe usual name, and the one generally 
employed, was Baal, “the lord.” 

2 . This Ph(x;nician deity, like those of all ancient pantheisms, was at 
the same time one and several. He was sul)-divided into a number of 
hypostases, called the Baalim, secondary divinities, emanating from 
and the sul)stance of the deity, and who were merely personifications 
of his attributes. 

This, as we have already seen,*^ was also the case in the religions of 
Babylon and Assyria; but the Phrenician differs from them, in that the 
sub-divisions of th divine power were more frecjuently gctigrajdiical or 
political than philosophical. It was less the divine attributes than the 
local .sanctuaries that gave birth to these secondary gods, these Baalim, 
eponyms of the principal towns and of certain localities. Baal wor- 
shipped at Tyre, Sidon, Tarsus, on Mount Hermon, on Mount Pisgah, 
became in this way Baal-Tsur, Baal-Sidon, Baal-Tars, Baal-Hermon, 
Baal- Pisgah. “ In this way,” justly observes the Comte de Vogiie, “ he 
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could receive a particular name, thus completing the disguise of his primi- 
tive character in the popular mind, but still not entirely excluding a 
confused idea of the original unity of the deity.” This clearly appears in 
an inscription; Melkarth, the great god of Tyre, whose worship was 
spread abroad by the Tyrian colonies, was no other than the Baal of the 
metropolis. “To the lord Melkarth, Baal of a dedicatory 

inscription in the island of Malta. The supreme god is considered as 
a local divinity, the special protector of a town, an idea in complete 
accordance with the etymology of the name, AIelka7i/i^ an abbreviation 
of Mdek K’hyathy “king of the city.” * 

Such a system bears the stnmp of the essentially federal constitution 
of the Canaanites, and the spirit of localism that characterises all their 
institutions. 

3 . But these secondary personifications, the Baalim, had not all of 
them this geographical or political origin; for as, at Babylon, a large 
number rej)resentcd the attributes and qualities of the divine being, 
and the jdienomena by which he was supposed tt) manifest himself. 
This divine being, the ])rimordial Baal, was, as we have just said, 
almost identified with the material w'orld. He was superlatively a 
nature-god, operating in the universe, and in physical life, each year 
destroying his work, to renew it afresh with the change of seasons; and 
these successive operations of destruction and renewal, in consequence 
of the pantheistic conce])tion of his essence, he was regarded as pro- 
ducing, not in a world created by him, but in his own proper jierson, by 
a reaction on himself. A j^articular sacred naimg and a distinct hypo- 
stasis, corrcs[M:)nded to each phase of these o[>erations, becoming, in its 
external form, a sjiecial jK-rsonification of a secondary order. The 
supreme god, considered as the progenitor of different beings, became 
Baal-Thammuz, called also Atlon, “the lord,” whence the Clrecian 
Adonis; as a preserver, he was Baal-Chon; as a destroyer, Baal- 
Moloch; as presiding over the decomjxisition of those destroyed beings 
whence new life was again to spring, Baal-Zelnib. 

Like the Babylonians, the I'ho-nicians were in very early times 
addicted to the study of astronomy, and, struck by the wonders of the 
starry heavens and the active part played by the sun in vegetable pheno- 
mena, they ended by ascribing every operation in nature to the intluence 
of the stars, and especially of the most brilliant among them, d'hey 
did what God had wished to prevent the Hebrews from doing, when He 
forbid them to gaze loo much on the stars; they w(»rshipj)ed them, 
and not as the most striking manifestation of <livine power, but as the 
divinity himself. Baal then became a solar god, and as such was 
specially Baal-Samim, “ Baal of the heavens.” All the Baalim 
possessed this characteristic; but it was most marked in Thammuz 
or Adonis, the special god of the city, and of the mysteries of Gebal. 
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This famous personage, who to the Greeks was but a simple Syrian 
hunter, was to tlie Phamicians the sun-god himself. In the spring 
season of each year he was supposed to die, to be again born in the 
course of natural phenomena, when the smiling vegetation of the 
beginning of the year is burnt up by the heat of summer, or destroyed 
by the cold of winter ; his rites were, therefore, celebrated with symbols 
of mourning. 

The seven planets were also considered as special ilaalim, and 
worshipped under the generic name of ('ainrim, or “powerful ones.” 
They were eight in number, although only seven planetary bodies were 
then known; but the eighth, Esnmn, invisible to mortal eyes, was 
supposed to be the connecting link of the seven others, the one ap- 
proaching nearest t<i the primordial llaal. lie personified the whole 
of the sidereal system, and was supposed to preside over the laws and 
harmony of the universe, ami in this respect was the same as I'aaut, 
the legislator. 

4. 'J'he Plnenician religion even went beyond this purely sidereal 
view of the order of nature. Its divine personages are marked by a 
more general physical conception. The element of fire was considered, 
in its most extended acceptation, ns the principle of life, the source of 
all activity, of all renewal, and of all desl ruction, d'hc solar or sidereal 
gods are essentially fiia^-gods. This clearly appears in Baal-Moloch, 
and his worship, iii which fire jilayed so great a j.iart, d'o the same 
order of conco[)ti()us bel<)ngo<l Jlaal-I lamon, “burning Baal,” the 
national god of Carthage; another divine personage of the secondary 
order, Resheidi, “the thunder-bolt,” the celestial fire, and Adar, and 
tlie principal god of Assyria, whom wc have already mentioned in our 
book on Assyria.* 

Melkarth was adored in the great tcm]'lo at Tyre under the form of a 
luminous stone, syniborming this idea, ns did al.-.o the god Katsiu (“ the 
aerolite ”) of the Arama aim of 1 lauran. 'fhcse latter personifications 
form, in the d'yro- I'luenician mythology, a link between the fire-gods 
and the gods wlio were worshipjied under the form of a stone, most 
frequently of a stone fallen from heaven. 'I'licse sacred stones were 
called Beth-el (w lienee the (dreek Invlyle), “ilwclling of the god,” 
because the divine essence was sup])ose<l to dwell in them. C.'ertain 
monnlains, trees, and springs had the same divine and sacred character 
attributed to them, and were also wurshijijied. 

5 . But the nature-god of the pantheistic religions u as an essentially 
complex b'cing. As both the cause and the prototyi>e of the visible world, 
he had a double aspect; he was supposed to contain within himself all 
that was necessary to rcprotluction, all that in terrestrial generation con- 
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stitute both the active and the passive principles, the male and female; 
and thus to be a duality in unity ; and this conception, when the varied 
symbols employed to represent it became separated, gave rise to the 
worship of female divinities. A goddess, in the religious inscriptions of 
Phoenicia, is described as the “manifestation” of the male god to 
whom she corresponds. She docs not differ from him essentially, and 
is but the subjective form of the primitive divinity, a second divine 
person, sufficiently distinct from the first to be conjugally associated with 
him, but still no other than the divinity himself in a new external mani- 
festation. 

This general conception of a female deity was, like that of a male 
divinity, subdivided into a number of local personifications. To each 
secondary Baal there was a corresponding female Baal, or Baalath, who 
represented the same god regarded under another aspect. Each of 
these couples formed a complete unity, the reproduction, in a lower 
hierarchy, of the jirimitive unity. But when Baal was a solar, Baalath 
was a lunar deity; when one presided over day, the other governed 
night; when one })ersonified the active elements -fire and air, the latter 
personified the passive — water and earth. 

We know but a small number of the divine cou])les of the Phrenician 
religion, .^t Sidon, we know it was Baal-Sidon and Ashtaroth; at 
Gebal, Thammuz and Baalath (the /nlfis of Greek authors); at Car- 
thage, Baal-IIamon and d'anilh; among the northern Hittites, ShAi 
and Shedath ; among the Araimeans of Damascus and Baml)yce, lladad 
and Atargath; among other tribes, Reshe])h and Anath. 

In the Syro-Pha:nician religions, the female ])ersonages in general 
'were still less distinct from each other than the male; they had a more 
general and comprehensive ]')hysiognumy, re{)resenling phenomena or 
natural bodies. Two classes, however, may be distinguished — those 
representing the earth and terrestrial phenomena, and those represent- 
ing the stars, such as the Moon or the planet Venus, d'he Baalath of 
Gel)al, and the Atargath of Bambyce, l)clong to the former category, 
and seem to have resembled the I’hrygian Cybele. The Ashtaroth of 
Sidon, however, appears to have been purely sidereal. 

6. f'rom this short account of the religious system of the PlKL'iiicians, 
it will be understood how well it has been defined by the learned 
Movers, who has scientifically studied the .subject; “an apotheosis of 
the forces and laws of nature, an adoration of the objects in which these 
forces were seen, and where they appeared most active.” Round this 
religious system gatheretl, in the external and ])ublic worship, a host of 
frightful debaucheries, orgies, and prostitutions, in honour of the deities, 
such as we have already de.scribed at Babylon,* and which accompanied 
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all the naturalistic religions of antiquity. The Canaanites were remark- 
able for the atrocious cruelty that stamped all the ceremonies of their 
worship, and the precepts of their religion. No other people ever 
rivalled them in the mixture of bloodshed and debauchery, with which 
they thought to honour the deity. As the celebrated Creuzer has said : 
** Terror was the inherent principle of this religion; all its rites were 
blood stained, and all its ceremonies were surrounded by gloomy images. 
When we consider the abstinences, the voluntary tortures, and, above 
all, the horrible sacrifices imposed as a duty on the living, we no longer 
wonder that they envied the repose of the dead. This religion silenced 
all the best feelings of human nature, degraded men’s minds by a super- 
stition alternately cruel and profligate, and we may seek in vain for any 
influence for good it could have exercised on the nation.” 

The most frightful of all the rites of the bhcenician religion was the 
sacrifice in honour of llaal-Moloch, when children were burnt alive by 
their own parents, either, as they supposed, to reunite them to the 
divinity or to ajq:)easo his anger. This terrilde custom originated in 
the conception of the deity as a fire-god ; and from this, fire itself was 
in time regarded as a divinity. The Phamicians carried this practice 
with them to their colonies, specially to Carthage, where this rite took 
rank as one of the institutions of the state. We also know that these 
odious sacrifices were f(3llowed by feasts in which deep sorrow and 
frantic joy alternated. Funereal ceremonies, intermixed with monstrous 
orgies, were the characteristics of the mystic feasts of Thammuz or 
Adonis, which were celebrated with so much splendour at Gebal 
and in the Lebanon ; and this was the cause of the vehement and 
inspired invectives of the Hebrew prophets against these Sodoms of 
Phcenicia. 

The religion, and especially the forms of worship, of any nation 
always bear the imprint of the moral feeling of the people; and, as wc 
might expect, the moral portrait of the Pluenicians left us by writers of 
antiquity is not flattering : they are described as both unruly and servile, 
gloomy and cruel, corrupt aiul ferocious, selfish and covetous, implacable 
and faithless. It seems as though the spirit of their religion conspired 
with their commercial and mercantile life to close their hearts to all 
generous emotions, and to every elevated sentiment. However expert 
and clever they may have been in their every-day Imsiness, in morality 
they were always the true descendants of that son who was specially 
mentioned in the general malediction on the sons of Ham. 

7 . The Plmniician religion was from a very remote epoch propagated 
by the navigators of Sidon and Tyre. Crete, Cyprus, and nearly all the 
islands along the coasts of Asia Minor present manifest traces of its 
influences. In Crete, the Minotaur, the devourer of children, and 
Talus, the heated giant of bronze, who, as it was said, destroyed 
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foreigners, represent merely the tradition of Baal-Moloch, and the 
horrible sacrifices in his honour. Cyprus and Cythera had received 
from the Sidonians the religion of the Syro-PhcTenician nature-goddess, 
the Ashtaroth of Sidon, avIio, under the name of Aphrodite, was 
worshipped in Gteece and on the shores of Italy, with the surnames of 
Cyprus and Cytherea. 'rhcrc was a temple and a colossal statue dedi- 
cated to the Sun at Rhodes; and there Saturn, in imitation of the 
Phamician Baal, with whom he was identified by the Greeks, claimed 
human victims. The Cabiri of T.emiujs, Imbros, and Samothrace also 
belonged to the religious system of tlie Canaanites. In the /Eg:ean Sea, 
Thasos was celebrated for its temple dedicated tothe'lyrian Hercules — 
that is, to Melkarlh. 


Section VII.— Cosmocony. 

1. The Pha’nician ])riests taught a systcmi of materialistic and pan- 
theistic cosmogony closely resembling that of the Babylonians. It was 
explained in the sacred books we have already mentioned, and on great 
steles designed for popular instruction, and jdaced in almost every 
tcm}de. The fundamental facts of this cosmogony wane everywhere 
alike; but the forms and the names of the j)ersonagcs (abstract in their 
first conception) named, varied in the different sanctuaries and towns 
in the same way as did the names of the deities, 'riiough founded on 
a common basis, the Pluenician religion in all externals had an essentially 
local character. 

The fragments of .Sanchoniathon have given us an abritlged analysis of 
some of these cosmogonies; under all their vaiied forms, they always 
contained the same essential elements. Unfortunately, the origin of 
each is not indicated; and, instead of being carefully distinguished, 
they have been so mixed up one with the other, either by Bhilo of 
Byblos himself, or by Uusebius, the author of the only extracts that 
have come down to us, that the result is a ])erfect chaos, in which it 
seems at first sight im])ossible to restore order; but a more attentive 
examination enables us with some degree of accuracy to sepai*ate these 
various traditions. 

2. We will now proceed to the most ingMutant of the cosmogonies 
that are collected in the book of Sanchoniathon. The characteristics 
at the close seem to indicate that it was bornjwed from Sidon. In 
comparing it with the Babylonian cosmogony of Berosus, and that of the 
different Arian nations quoted in the first chapter of the history of the 
Persians, the analogy is striking between the teaching of all Pagan reli- 
gions as to the origin of the world. From a desire to escape from the 
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acknowledgment of the creative act. by which the Almighty formed the 
nnivlrse from nothing, all these religious systems without exception fell 
into the same serious errors. 

** The beginning of all things was a dark and condensed windy air, 
or a breeze of thick air, and a chaos, turbid and blajk as Erebus; and 
these were unbounded, and for a long series of ages desliliite of form. 
But when this wind became enamoured* of its own first principles (the 
chaos), an intimate union took place, that connection was called Pothos; 
and it was the beginning of the creation of all things. And it (the 
chaos) knew not its own j)roduction; Imt from its embrace with the 
wind was generated Mot, which some call Jlus (Mud), but others, the 
initrefliction of a watery mixture. And from this sprung all the seed 
of the creation and the generation of the universe. 

“And there were certain animals without sensation, from which 
intelligent animals were jiroduccd, and these were called Zuidiasemim — 
that is, the overseers of the heavens — and llicy were fnincd in the shape 
of an egg; and from i\Iot shone forth the snn and tiie moon, the less 
and the greater stars. 

“ And when the air began to send forth light, by its fiery influence on 
the sea and earth, winds were produced, and clouds, uiul very gi'eat 
deduxions and torrents of the heavenly waters. And ulicn they were 
thus separated and carried out of their proper places by the heat of the 
sun, and all met again in the air, and were dashed against eacli other, 
thunder and lightnings were the result ; and at the sound of llie thunder, 
the before mcntiiined intelligent animals were anniscd, and startled by 
the noise, moved up«m the earth and in the sea, male and female. . . . 

“ Of the wind, Coljiias, and his wife, Baau, wliicli is interpreted 
Night, were begotten two mortal men, /Eon and PrologoiKxs so called ; 
and /ham discovered footl from trees. 

“ Tlio immediate descendants of these were Genus and Gonca, and 
they dwelt in Phamicia ; and wdiea tliere were great draughts they 
stretcheil fortli their hands* to heaven tow'nrds the sun ; for him they 
supposed to 1)0 God, the only Lord of heaven, calling him Baalsamim, 
which, in the Pluenician dialect, signifies Lord, of Heaven, but among 
the Greeks is equivalent to Zeus. 

“ Aflerw^ards, by Genus, the son of /‘Eon and Protogonos, w ere be- 
gotten mortal children, whose names were Phos, Pur, aiul Phlox [Light, 
Fire, Flame], These found out the method of pi'odudng fire by 
rubbing pieces of wood against each other, and taught men the use 
thereof. 

“ These begat sons of vast bulk and hciglit, whose names were con- 
ferred upon the mountains which they occiq)ied ; thus, from them 
Capius, and Libanus, and Antilibanus, and Bratliu, received their 
names. 
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“Memrumus and Hypsuranius were the issue of these men. . . . 
Hypsuranius inhabited Tyre . . . and he fell into enmity wiA his 
brother Usous, who was the inventor of clothing for the body, which he 
made of the skins of the wild beasts which he could catch. And when 
there were violent storms of rain anrl wind, the trees about Tyre took 
fire. . . . And Usous, having taken a tree and broken off its boughs, 
was the first who dared to venture on the sea.” 

The origin of man, and particularly, as might be expected, of the 
Phcenician race, and the invention of useful arts, were treated of in this 
cosmogony, which assumed tlie princijde of the eternity of matter, and 
attributes everything to spontaneous emanation. Another fragment, 
seemingly from (IcbaJ, following the preceding in the extracts of San- 
choniathon, speaks of the question of the origin of the human race, 
only the account of the formation of the universe is omitted, doubtless 
because this portion was identical with the cosmogony of Sidon. 

“ Py these wore begotten others, of whom one was named Agnis, 
the other Agronerus or Agrotus (Shed, the all ]X)werful). . . . AtByblus 
he is called, by way of eminence, the greatest of the gods. These 
addetl to the houses, courts, porticoes, and crypts ; husbandmen, and 
such as hunt with dogs, derive their (u igin from these ; they are called 
also Alel.x* (Elim) and Titans (Rephaim). 

“ From these were descended Ainynus (?) and Magus (?), who taught 
men to construct villages and tend ilocks. 

“ By these were begotten Misor (the Egyptian) and Sydyc — that is, 
Well-freed and just. . . . From Misor descended 'laaiit, who invented 
the writing of the first letters. . . . But from Sydic descended the 
Cabiri . . . these lirst built a shij) complete.” 

Here again, as in the preceding account, the origin of man is placed 
at the end of the series of emanations, following a number of divine 
personages personifying the various inventions which seemed to them 
necessary fi,)r the existence of mankind. 

3 . 'riu; ideas set forth in the great Sidonian cosmogony we have already 
quoted, are explained, in a third account attached to the other two in 
the extracts from Sanchoniathon, but, in this instance, under an entirely 
theogonie form, as successive generations of j)ersonal and anthropomor- 
phous gods. This, however, is plainly but a mutilated skeleton, often 
disfigured by the introduction of portions of a sort of religious epic 
poem, similar to that composed by Hesiod for the Greeks. We 
cannot, moreover, always supply the true IMuenician form for the 
divine names given under their Greek equivalent by 1‘hilo of Byblos. 
However, this theogonie account, apparently als(j borrowed from the 
mystical teachings of the priests at Gebal, is so valuable even in its 
altered condition, tliat we reproduce it here in the form in which wc 
have it. 
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‘Jl^hen was one Eliun, called Hypsistus (the Most High), and his 
wife, named Beruth, and they dwelt about Byblus. 

“ By these was begotten Kpigeus, or Autochthon, whom they after- 
wards called Ouranus (heaven). . . . But Ouranus succeeding to the 
kingdom of his father, contracted a marriage with his sister Ge, and 
had by her four sons, Hus (El) who is called Cronus, and Betylus 
(Beth El), and Dagon, which signifies Siton (Bread Corn), and Atlas 
(Tammuz ?). 

“But by other wives Ouranus had much issue ; at which Ge, being 
vexed and jealous of Ouranus, reproached him, so that they parted from 
each other .... he attempted, also, to kill the children whom he 
had by her . . . . 

“ But when Cronus (El) arrived at man’s estate, acting with the 
advice and by the assistance of Ifermes Tvismegistus (who was his 
scribe), he opposed himself to his father Ouranus . . , . 

“ And to Cronus were born children, I’ersephone and Athena 
the former of whom died a virgin; l)ut, by the advice of 
Athena and ITcrmes, Cronus made a scimitar and a spear of iron. 
Then Hermes addressed the allies of Cronus with magic words, and 
wrought in them a keen desire to make war against Ouranus in liehalf 
of Ge. And Cronus, having thus overcome Ouranus in liattle, drove 
him from his kingdom, and succeeded him in the imperial power. 

“ In the battle was taken a well-beloved concubine of Ouranus ; and 
Cronus bestowed her in marriage upon Dagon, and whilst she was 
with him she was delivered of the child she had conceived by Ouranus, 
and called his name Demarous [Am//- 

“ After these events, Cronus surrounded his habitation with a wall, 
and founded Bylilos, the first city of IMuenicia. Afterwards, Cronus 
having conceived a suspicion of hij> own brother Atlas [Tammuz ?J, by 
the advice of Hermes threw him into a deep cavern in the earth and 
buried him. 

“ At this time the descendants of the Dioscuri (Cabiri), having built 
some light and other more complete ships, put to sea ; and being cast 
away over against Mount Casius, then constructed a temple. . . . 
And Cronus, having a son called Sadid, despatched him with his own 
sword, .... and in like manner he cut off the heail of his own 
daughter. . . . 

“But in ])rocess of time, whilst Ouranus was still in banishment, he 
sent his daughters, Astarte (Afthtoreth), Rhea (Atargatis), and Dione 
(Baalath), and aflerwaids lunarmene and llora, to make war with 
Cronus ; but Cronus gained the affections of these, and detained them 
with himself. Moreover, the god Ouranus devised Ba,'lulia, contriving 
stones that moved as having life (which were supposed to fall from 
heaven). 
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** And by Astarte Cronus had seven daughters, called Titani(ks or 
Artcmidcs ; by Rhea, also, he had seven sons, the youngest of wnom 
was consecrated from his birth ; also, by Dione he had daughters ; 
and by Astarte again he had two other sons, I’othos (Chephets) and 
Eros. 

“ And Dagon, after he had found out bread-corn and the plough, 
was called Zeus Arotrius. 

** To Sydyc, who was called the just, one of the Titanides bare Ascle- 
pius (I'.smun), and to Cronus then were born also, in Perasa, three sons, 
Cronus bearing the same name with his father, and Zeus Beliis (Baal) 
and Apollo (Baal-Samim ?) 

Contemporary with these were Pontus, and Tyjdioii, and Nereus, 
the father of Pontus ; from J'ontiis descendetl Sidon, who, by the excel- 
lence of her singing, first invented the hymns or odes of praise, and 
Poseidon. 

“But to Hemarous was born jMelicarthus, who is also called 
Heracles .... 

“llus, who is Cronus, laid an ambuscade for his father Ouranus . . . 
and dismemliered him over against the fountains and rivers . . . and 
the blood ilowed int(^ the fountains and the wattas of the rivers .... 

“ But Astarte, called the greatest, and Deinarous, named Zeus (Baal- 
Tamar), and Adodus (lladad), king of the gods, reigned *over the 
country by the consent of ('roniis : and Astarte put upon her head, as 
the mark of her sovereignty, a buU’s head ; and travelling about the 
habitable world, she found a star filling ihrougli the air, whieh she 
took up and consecrated in llie holy island of 'byre. 

“ Moreover Cronus visiting the different regions of the habitable world, 
gave to Ills tlauglUer Athena the kingdom of Altiea” [this is clearly 
an interpolation of the Creeks], “ami when lliere haiipened a jilaguc 
with a great mortality, Cniinis offere‘1 ii]) his only-begotten son, as a 
sacrifice tcj Ins father Ouranos, and cireiimcised himself, and congielled 
his allies to do the same. . . . 

“After these things, Cronus gave the city of Byblus to the goddess 
Baallis, which is Dione, and Berylus to I’oseidon and to tlie Cabiri . . . 

“The god Taant, having pourlrayed Ouranos, rejnesented also the 
countenances of tlie gotls Cronus and Dagon, and the sacred characters 
of the elements, lie contrived also for Cronus the ensign of his royal 
power 

“And Cronus, visiting the South, gave all Egypt to the god Taaut, 
that it miglit be his kingdom. 

“ These things the Cabiri, the seven sons of Sydyc, and their eighth 
brother, Asclepius (E.smun), first of all set down in their records in 

obedience to the commands of the god I'aaut and they delivered 

them to their successors and to foreigners: of whom one was Isiris 
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(Osijis), the inventor of the three letters, the brother of Chna, who is 
called the first Phoenician.”* 


Section VII[. — Arts and Monuments. 

I. “The distinguish ins:^ mark of Phd'nician architecture,” says M. 
Renan, “ is its massive and imposini^ strength, a want, indeed, of finish 
in details, but a general effect of power and grandeur. In sliort it is a 
monolithic art.” The few PInenician buildings of which ruins yet 
remain, are built of immense stones. 'I'lie most striking examples are 
the ramparts of the town of Aradus, the foundations of the temple at 
Jerusalem, executed for Solomon by Plnenician architects and masons, 
and the earlier portions (T the great tem|)Ie at Haalbcc. The Phceni- 
cian temples — if we may judge from the ruins of that of Venus at 
Paphos, in the isle of Cyprus, those of the sanctuaries of Malta and 
Gozo, still in sufficiently good preservation, and bearing the names 
of Casal-Krendi and the Giganteja, from the Ifiblieal ilescription of 
Solomon’s temple, built according to the ]>rinci])les <.)f Pho'uieian archi- 
tecture, and also by what certain clas>ical authors tell us of the temple 
of Melkarlh at Tyre — were of small dimensions, but surrounded by a 
vast enclosure, or tefiiciios^ forming open air courts, sometimes double, 
like that at Jerusalem, and often also ornamented by porticoes of wood. 
This also was the type of the tein|des of Aranuea, that, for example, 
of IJambyce or llierapijlis, of which a description is given by Lucian, f 
and the ruins of which a French traveller, M. Guillaume Key, has 
recently exploreil. 

The teinide, properly so called, placed in the centre of the temenos, 
was generally built after the model t)f the Fgyptian sanctuaries. It was 
an open vestibule in a fai;ade or indon, much higher than the rest of 
the building; there was fir>t a sanctuary, where were made the oblations, 
and then a second sanctuary, more retired, a Holy of Holies, where 
the laity and even the majority of the priests were not allowed to enter. 
Waiting ro()ms were placed all round. This was the arrangement of 
the teng)lc at 'ryre, of the one, traces of which have been found at 
Paphos, and also at Jerusalem. Only in the temple of Jehovah, the 
Holy of Holies contained nothing but the ark of the covenant ; in the 
Phaniician temples the most mysterious and .sacred images of the 
divinity were in the Holy of Holies, not anthropomorphic statues, but 
simple stones or lurtylia. In the sanctuary of Melkarth at Tyre, it was 

* liusEiuiJS, De Pmp, Evaji,, lib. i. Cory, Aftcieut Fragments^ 
London, 1032. 

t De Syria Daiy 1 3. 
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said to be a gigantic emerald, and its brilliancy symbolised the nature 
of the fire-god ; it was believed to be the star fallen from heaven, and 
picked up by Ashtoreth ; at Paphos, the stone representing Ashtoreth 
was of a conical form. 

The sanctuaries in the islands of Malta and Gozo are of another 
and more original type, although with the same essential parts. They 
are composed of two halls, one behind the other, in the shape of an 
elongated parallelogram with rounded extremities, forming the one a 
vestibule, the other a sanctuary, and communicating by a narrow pas- 
sage. Facing this jxissage, at the extreme end of the sanctuary, was a 
semicircular recess, very lofty, and at one time separated from the rest 
of the temple by a barrier. This was the Holy of Holies, and at 
Giganteja the conical stone that, as at Paphos, was the emblem of the 
nature-goddess, was found in it. 

We cannot here enter on an explanation of the brutal and obscene 
symbolism, that was the origin of this representation of the divinity 
by a conical stone. But there are other similar monuments, peculiar 
to Syro-Phrrnician architecture, and of a type not found either in 
Egypt or Assyria. We speak of those enormous stone cyrnxlers, almost 
invariably monoliths, terminated at the summit by a cone or a rounded 
cap. The Arabs of our days call them mui^hazil. Two monoliths of 
this kind were placed, like the Egyptian obelisks, before the door of 
the temple of Atargatis, at Bambyce. Probably there were some also 
at the temple of hTelkarth, at Tyre, for in the temple of Jerusalem (an 
exact reproduction of its arrangements), in order to effiice all vestiges 
of a symbolism so contrary to the spirit of the w'orshi]) of Jehovah, they 
Avere rc])laccd by the two columns with bronze capitals, Jachin and 
Boaz. Three monoliths of the same type are still to be seen among 
the ruins of Marothus (Ainrit), Avhere they are attached to tombs. 
Finally, the .same conical form has been substituted for that of the 
pyramid in the numerous constructions in Sardinia, callefl nurai^/irs, 
and in the Balearic Isles, falayofs- iwo countries colonised by the 
Phcenicians and Carthaginians — constructions apj)arently designed, like 
the Assyrian zikurat, for the observation of the stars, Avliich were the 
objects of popular w'orship, ami considered as among the chief of the 
Baalim. 

3 . Nothing remains of Gebal, Sidon, and 1’yre, those great Phav 
nician cities, but the burial places. The tombs there are nearly all 
subterranean, pierced in the rock like those of ligypt ; they are gene- 
rally formed of one or more chambers, in the walls of w hich arc pierced 
oven-like recesses, where, enclosed in coffins, were placed the embalmed 
corpses. These tombs usually served for a whole family, and some- 
times the body of some distinguislied person has been deposited in a 
sarcophagus in the middle of the chamber. 
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No nation ever constructed tombs with so much grandeur and origin- 
ality of design as the Phcenicians. Unfortunately the caves have nearly 
all been despoiled of the articles they contained, from wliich we might 
have obtained such valuable information as to the most artistic civilisa- 
tion of antiquity. The remains of these monuments themselves are 
disappearing every day in consequence of the depredations of treasure 
seekers, and that puerile and Vjarbarous instinct that leads tlie .Syrian 
of our days to destroy everything that he does not understand. 

4. Although the Phoenicians did not usually ]^lace statues in the 
sanctuaries of their temples, they had numerous idols, esi)ecially for 
private worship. They also dedicated votive statues in the temples, 
and these were placed ])articularly in the courts. Some fragments of 
statues of this kind, and some sarcophagi, in shape like the Kgyj)tian, 
are all that remain to us of Pluenician sculpture. 'I'he museums of 
Europe, however, are gradually ac<piiring a tolerably large collection of 
statues of stone, baked earth, and bronze, mostly representations of 
divinities. An exact idea of the state of the plastic arts among the 
maritime Canaanites may now easily ])e formed by the examination of 
these statuettes ; of the cngrave<l stones, mostly scarabei, obtained of 
late years in great abundance from the Inirial ])laees of Pluenicia, and 
of some Phamician colonies, such as Sardinia; of the goldsmiths’ work 
and jewelry, discovered in the same tombs ; and last, Init not least, of 
the Pluenician ivories, discovered in the ruins of the Assyrian palaces. 

These works of art are, as regards workmanship, in strange contrast. 
Many of the statuettes and engraved stones are of extreme delicacy, 
and denote marvellous artistic skill; on the other hand, some of the 
stone, baked earth, and bronze idols are executed in the coarsest man- 
ner. lAddently each liouse in Pluvnicia was furnished with idol?, of its 
own, and as those made by skilful artists cost a large price, they also 
manufactured on a large scale, both for the jxqmlace and for exporta- 
tion, images much on a par with our gingerbread figures sold at fairs. 
We must remark, however, that these rude statuettes are found much 
more rarely in I’lnenicia itself, than in the foreign countries colonised 
by Pluxiiicians, for example, in Sardinia and in the islands of the 
Archipelago. We may therefore consider them rather as idols manu- 
factured by the still semi-barbarous inhabitants of those countries after 
Pluenician models, than as works of the Iduenicians themselves. 

Moreover, an opinion of the degree of excellence attained by the 
Pheenicians in art can be formed only from specimens which are evi- 
dently the work of artists, and not from the productions of inferior 
workmen, destined only for commercial purj^oses. 

5. The Comte de Vogiic has admirably defined the character of the 
plastic arbs among the Phrenicians. “It is,” says he, “a peculiar 
and distinct art ; its character is neither Egyptian, for that, invariably 
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hieratic, is easily rcco^jnisccl, nor yet Assyrian, better known now day 
by day; still less is it Grecian, which was not introduced into Syria till 
the time of the Seleucidju; but for all that it is far from being original, 
and is clearly an imitation and combination of the two former. It is 
the work of a pco])lc who, though distinct from the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, has, by mutual relations, or by the force of war and circum- 
stances, been intlucnccd by both those nations to such a degree as 
partly to ailo])t their symbols, their architectural forms, and their cos- 
tume.” It will be seen how exactly these remarks on Phaancian art 
agree with what we have seen of their history, their geographical situa- 
tion between the Ass)Tian and lygy])tian empires, and with the intimate 
commercial relations that made them the brokers and merchants of 
these two great nations. A mixture of these two styles, Assyrian and 
Egyptian, is therefore the invariable characteristic of Pluenician art, 
and sometimes one, sometimes the other, predominates. 

The stinly of these monuments is not yet sufficiently atlvanced to 
allow of a chronological classification, but it is proliable that the pre- 
dominance of either style corresponds with the alternations of supre- 
macy between Egyjit and Assyria. 

However this may be, although the influence of either country may 
be clearly exhibited, the other style is never (jiiile eliminated; and this 
mixture of sl\Ies constitutes the originality of Pluenician art. The 
ornaments common to both cuiinlries, the religious symbols, the em- 
blcmalio monsters, the sacred images, both of the Nile and of the 
Eiiplirates, are assembled on the same nionunu'iits. New combinations 
of a hybrid nature are the re^^ult of this union. Two civilisations of 
different kinds mingle in the works of Pluenician art, just as the manu- 
factures of both countries met at the same time in the markets of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

In general, the common forms, the majority of symbols and ornaments 
cmidoycd, the eoslumes of the figures, are Kgyptian. 'I'ho iiiniieiicc ul 
the land of the I'luirnuhs was earliest liroiight to hear on Pluenieia, and 
left ineffacealde traces. 'I'he Plui'iiiciaii priests, even at Ga<lcs, wore 
an entirely Egy])tian costume. At Gelial, Osiris and Isis were wor- 
shipped, as well as d'hannnu/. and Paalalh, and the legends of the two 
religions were at last combined. But the spirit and the execution of 
works of art were not Egyptian, but entirely Assyrian, and reveal a 
natural aptitude .among the Plu.enieian artists for the Assyrian style. 
Instead of dealing with great masses and in colossal proportions, like 
the Egy[)tians, the Plicenicians are at least as much given to detail as 
the Assyrians. They too strive to render every curl of the hair, every 
muscle of the body, every fringe of the garments; and in these attempts 
to reproduce the smallest details, lliey show even more skill than the 
Assyrians, and seem to have had more command of the tools. In 
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sculpturing thin slabs especially, they surpass all Asiatic natibns, and 
the Greeks alone have equalled the delicacy of their execution. 

From this resulted the peculiarity of these works of art ; the 
Egyptian forms arc indeed preserved, but they are rendered with quite 
a diffiSjrent spirit from that of the native Egyptian works. The sarco- 
phagi, of which two fine specimens are in the Museum of the I.ouvre, 
may be taken as types of this kind. Their general shnpe is that of 
mummy cases and Egyptian sarcophagi of the Suite dynasty, but the 
type of the head is not Egyptian ; the style is siti generis, and more 
resembles that of the primitive (jrcek statues. 

6. It is designedly that we point out this latter analogy. Phrcnician 
art exercised a great influence over the first attempts of Greeian sculp- 
tors. Among the w'orks of the archaic epoch found in Greece, and all 
resulting from the teaching of Asiatic schools, there are some hardly 
distinguishable from riHenician works, whilst others are almost com- 
pletely Assyrian, and sliow no traces of the Egyi)tian influence always 
conspicuous at 'I'yre and Sidon. 

“When the Greeks came in contact with the Assyrians, and with 
the Pluenicians, their neighl)Oiirs,” says M. de I.ong))cricr, “the Pelasgi 
and the Hellenes had still to learn the lirst stops in art, and it was 
natural that they should he influenced by the ])racticc of more highly 
educated and exj»ericnced people.” All the first art productions among 
the Greeks have an entirely Asiatic character. 'I’he anatomy of the 
sculptured ligurcs in the metopes of the tenqile of Sihaius reveals an 
Assyro-Plu.enician influence precisely because some of the details are 
conventional and not studied from nature. When coiiijiarcd with 
some figures in the Assyrian palace at Ivhorsabad, the ancient Attic 
bas-relief, known under the name of the Warrior of Marathouy is 
strikingly like in detail ; the eyes, the hair, the beard, the muscles, aie 
all treatcil in the same way.* 

The influence of Asia on the dawn of the arts and civilisation of 
Greece was cxerei^cd through two channels, distinct from eacli other; 
(Uie thrciUgh Asia Minor, the other through Pluenicia. 'I'he lirst was 
by means of the eiiies of the Ionian coast, and particularly affected the 
Ionian populaLioiis, principally in Athens. The second was the eltccl 
of the maritime commerce, and commenced with CreNeand the southern 
isles of the .'Ega;an Sea, colonised by the Dorians, whence it spread to 
the Peloponuesiis, Sicily, and the whole Dorian race. This, to confine 
ourselves entirely to the subject of the arts, was the cause of the 

* Sec on this sulijcct the preface to the third edition of the Notice 
des Ant iijnilh assyriouics dn Musoc da Loirrrt\ by M. de Eongperier, 
Paris, 1854; and also, by the same author, a treatise, “ qucltjues 
Monuments des Arts asiatiques neem mints entres dans tes collections 
du Louvre. Paris, 1856. 
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original •difference between the Ionian and Dorian schools. The 
former, under the influence of the teaching of Asia Minor, followed 
Assyrian art without the mixture of any other element ; and the proof 
of this is to he seen in the old Athenian sculptures, and the statues of 
sitting women, bordering the avenue of the temple of Aj)ollo at Bran- 
chida^, near Miletus, now in the British Museum. The latter followed 
Phauiician art. The jdaces where are commonly found articles which 
it would be impossible to say with certainty whether tlicy were manu- 
factured in Phccnicia, or only after Phcrjnician models--Rhodes, Thera, 
Melos, Corinth — are Dorian countries, habitually frequented by the 
Canaauitish navigators. 'Phe most ancient Dorian statues known, the 
statues of Apollo, found at Tenca, near Corinth, at Thera, at Megara, 
at Argos, at Orchomcnos, ])resent a mixture of ligyptian and Assyrian 
styles, the general forms being peculiarly Egyptian, though the execution 
is purely Asiatic, and characteristic, as we have said, of Pluenician art. 

The resemblance l)etween Etruscan monuments and those now daily 
found in the East reveal also an Assyro* Pluenician origin. 

Thus at each step made by science, the ])o\ver and extent of ICastern 
civilisation, and its influence on that of Europe, is more and more 
clearly seen; and the education of the human race distinctly appears 
to be the work of tradition, modified and develoj^cd by time. 


CHAPTER V. 

CAA' 7 V/AGE—OjRIGLV AAV) F/KST DEVELOFMEAfT OF 
ITS POWER. 

Chief A u/horifies : — 

Classical JCri/ers : — Herodotus, Book IV. - Sallust, The First Chapters 
oj the Jugurthiiie U^ar, — Justin, Book XVII., “ 'Phe J’eriplus of 
Haiino. Eestus Avienus, Ora Alaritima. 

AToderji If Piters: — Heercn, Historical Researches into the Politics, In- 
tercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity (English 
translation). — Miinter, Relii^don dcr Karthayer. Cojicnhagen, 1821. 
— Creu/er, Religions dc VAntiquitc, liv. iv., ch. vii. — D’Avezac, 
Afrique Ancienne. Paris, 1844.— Durcau de la Mulle, Carthage. 
Paris, 1844. — Beule, Feu Hies d Carthage. Paris, 1858. — Davis, 
Carthage and its Remains. London, 1862. 

Section I. — The Nations of Northern Africa. 

I. The imj>ortance of Carthage at the epoch embraced in this 
Manual requires a special chapter for its histoiy, apart from that of the 
other Phoenician colonies. 

In its geographical situation, Carthage belonged to Africa and the 
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West, but its manners, its language, and the origin of its inhabitants 
attached it to Asia and the East. It was the extreme outpost of the 
Asiatic world in the western part of the Mediterranean, and through it 
the Eastern civilisation was didused, earlier than that of Greece and 
Rome, through Africa, Gaul, Spain, and even the British Isles. 

But before sketching the history of Carthage up to the date of the 
Median wars, wc must say a few words as to the populations among 
whom the city was built, and over whom it afterwards reigned. Un- 
fortunately, the annals of these nations have perished, and it is with 
great difficulty that modern science has succeeded in establishing even 
a few positive facts. 

2. The name of Africa was applied by the ancients only to that 
small portion of the country south of Cape Bon, the rest was called 
Idbya. The bulk of the ])Opulation of the northern coast, between 
Egypt and the Pillars of Hercules, was of the Hamitic race of Phut, 
who were connected with the Kgyi)tians and Ethiopians, and to whom 
the name of Libyans was not applied until a later date, as this name 
was originally confined to some tribes of Arian or Ja])hctic race, who 
had settled among the natives. Erom these nations sprung from Phut, 
descended the races now called Berbers, who have spread over the 
north of Africa, from the northernmost valleys of the Atlas to the 
southern limits of tlie Sahara, and from Egypt to the Atlantic; ]>erhaps 
even to the Canaries, where the ancient Guanehes seem to have sjioken 
a dialect nearly approaching that of the Berbers of ^Torocco. d'hesc 
Berbers — now called Amazii^/i, or Shuluh, in Morocco ; Kabyles^ in the 
three provinces of Algeria, 'I'unis, and Trijioli ; Tibboos^ between Fezzan 
and Egypt; and 'J'uariks in the .Sahara-- are the de.scendants of the 
same great family of nations whose blood, more or less pure, still runs 
in the veins of the tribes inhabiting the different parts of the vast ter 
ritory once possessed by their ancestors. The language they still speak, 
known through the labours of learned officers of the French army in 
Africa, is nearly related to that of Ancient l’^gy])t. It is that in which 
the few inscriptions we possess, emanating from the natives of Libya, 
Numidia, and Mauritania in olden times, are written. 'I'he alphabet 
peculiar to these natives, whilst under the Carthaginian rule, is still 
used by the Tuariks. 

3. Sallust, who was able to consult the archives of Carthage, and 
who seems more accurate than any other classical Avriter oji African 
history, was acquainted with the annals of the primitive period, anterior 
to the arrival of the Arian tribes and the settlement of the Idicenician 
colonies. Then only three races, unequally distributed in a triple zone, 
were to be met with throughout Northern Africa. Along the shore 
bordering the Mediterranean were the primitive Libyans, who were 
Hamites, descendants of Phut ; behind them, towards the interior, but 
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on the western half only, were the Getulians, who seem also to have 
belonged to the Berber race, and to have formed a special branch; 
further still in the interior, and beyond the Sahara, were the negroes, 
originally called by the Greek name, “ Ethiopians,” which was after- 
wards erroneously applied to the Cushites of the Upper Nile. Sallust 
also learnt, from the Cartliaginian traditions, of the great Japhetic inva- 
sion of the coast of Africa. These invaders he believed to have been 
Persians, Medes, and Armenians,* ct)mmanded by Hercules; thus clearly 
proving that he knew their Arian origin, 'file f^gyptian monuments 
have acquainted us with the date of the arrival of these Indo-Europeans 
in Africa, among whom were the Idbyans, ])roperly so called, the 
Maxyans, and Macm. It was contemporary with the reigns of Seti I. 
and Ramses II., and, as we have already seen,t seriously threatened 
the security of 1-gypt. We u'ill not again rcjieat events we have already 
related at length. It will be sufficient to indicate the considerable 
changes produced by them in the populations of the ancient country of 
the descendants of Phut, changes carefully noted by Sallust. The 
nations of the interior, Getulians and negroes, remained intact on their 
territory; but new tribes effected settlements on tin? sea-coasl. The 
Mauri, sprung from the mixture of the Arian tribes 'the Medes and 
Armenians of Sallust— with the original inhabitants, henceforth pos- 
sessed the country nearest Spain; the Nuniidians, offspring of the 
fusion of another Arian tribe — the Persians of the Roman historian — 
with the Getulians, conquered the provinces liordering on the Sardo- 
Tyrrhenian sea, the Libyans, jiroperly so called; the Maxyans and 
Mac;e settled along tlu.‘ Syrtes, and in the neighbourhoo<l of Lake 
Triton; the eastern shore alone remaine<l in possession of the old 
Hamit ic tribes. 

A last change took place about a century after the arrival of the Ja- 
phetic tril)es. This was the establishment nf the t'anaanitish colonists, 
fugitives from Palestine, who settled in Zeugilana and Africa pro])cr, 
where, ])eiha]»s, some tribes of the same race had settled at the jieriod 
of the She|)herd invasion in Egypt. Mixing with the neighbouring 
populalitjns, some Japhetic, others Ifamitic, the C'anaanitish colonists, 
as we have already said, formed the Liby- Pho nieian nation. 

4. Ilcrodi^tus has given ns the most valuable details of the inhabitants 
of the northern coast ijf Africa in the fifth century n.c. lie Ijcgins his 
description by starting from the frontier of Egypt, and, in c()nse([uence, 
first speaks of those tribes who were of the j)ure Idood of Phut. 

‘‘The Libyans dwell in the order which I will now <lescribe. Begin- 
ning on the side of E^gypt, the first Libyans are the Adyrmachidie. 
These jreople have, in most points, tlie same customs as the Egyptians, 


yu^urt/iiue IVarj xviii. 


t Vol. i. p. 259. 
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but use the costume of the Libyans. Their women wear on each leg a 
ring made of bronze ; they let their hair grow long, and when they 
catch any vermin on their persons, late it and throw it away. In this 
they differ from all the other Libyans. The Adyrmachidee extend 
from the borders of Egypt to the harbour called J\^rt Plynus. 

“Next to the Adyrmachkhe are the Cilligamma?, who inhabit the 
country westward as far as the Island of Aphrodisias. Off this tract is 
the Island of Platea, which the Cyrena:*ans colonised. Here, too, ui)on 
the mainland, are Port Menelaiis and Agiris, where the C'yrenai'ans once 
lived. The Silphium begins to grow in this region, extending from the 
Island of Platea on the one side, to the mouth of the Syrlis on the 
other. The customs of the (jilligammm are like those of the rest of 
their countrymen. 

“The Asbysta; adjoin the (jilliganimoc upon the west. They 
inhabit the regions above Cyrene, but do not reach to the coast, 
which belongs to the Cyreiueans. Fuur-horse chariots are in more 
common use among tliem than among any other Libyans. In most of 
their customs they ape the manners of the f'yrenmans. 

“ Westward of the Asl>yst;e dwell the Auschisce, who possess the 
country above Parca, reaching, lujwever, to tl»e sea, at the place called 
Euesperidcs. In the middle of their territory is tlie little tribe of the 
Cabalians, which touches the coast near "J^nichira, a city of the 
IkvrCiX'ans. Their cust(nns are like those of the Lil)yans above Cyrene. 

“7’he Nasamonians, a numerous peojde, are the western neighbours 
of the AuschistC. In summer they leave tlieir ilocks and lierds upon 
the sea-shore, and go \ip the country to a place called Au/.ila, where 
they gather the dates from the palms, which, in those parts, grow thickly, 
and are of great size ; all of them being of the fruit-bearing kind. 
They also chase the locusts, and, when caught, dry them in the sun, 
after which they grind them to powder, and, sprinkling this upon their 
milk, so drink it. Each man among them has several wives, in their 
intercourse with whom they resemlde the Hassaget.e. 

“The following are their cu>loms in the swearing of oaths and the 
practice of augury:— The man, as he swears, lays his hand upon the 
tomb of some one considered to have been pre-eminently just and 
good, and, so doing, swears by his name. P'or diviuaticjn they betake 
themselves to the sepulchres of their own ancestors, and, after ])raying, 
lie down to sleep upon their graves ; by the dreams which then come to 
them they guide their conduct. When tlicy pledge their faith to one 
another, each gives the other to drink out of his hand ; if there be no 
liquid to ])e had, they take up dust from the ground and put their 
tongues to it. 

“ On the country of the Nasamonians borders that of the Psylli, 
who were swept away under the following circumstances : — The south 
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wind had blown for a long time, and dried up all the tanks in which 
their water was stored. Now, the whole region within the Syrtis is 
utterly devoid of springs. Accordingly, the Psylli took counsel among 
themselves, and by common consent made war upon the south wind— 
so at least the Libyans say, I do but repeat their words — they* went 
forth and reached the desert ; but there the south wind rose and buried 
them under heaps of sand : whereupon the Psylli being destroyed, their 
lands passed to the Nasamonians.” * 

“ Such are the tribes of wandering Libyans dwelling upon the sea- 
coast. Above them inland is the wild -beast tract: and beyond that, a 
ridge of sand, reaching fpom Kgy]itian Thebes to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Throughout this ridge, at the distance of about ten days’ journey from 
one another, hca])s of salt in large lumjvs lie upon hills. At the top ot 
every hill there gushes forth from the middle of the salt a stream 
of water, which is both cold and sweet. Around dwell men who are 
the last inhabitants of Libya, on the side of the desert, living, as they 
do, more inland than the wild-beast district. Of these nations, the first 
is that of the Ammonians, who dwell at a distance of ten days’ journey 
from Thebes, and have a temple tlerived from that of the Theban 
Jupiter. Tor at Thebes likewise, as 1 mentioned above, the image of 
Jupiter hns a face like that of a ram. 'I'hc Ammonians have another 
spring besides that which rises from the salt. The water of this stream 
is lukewarm at early dawn; at the time when the market fills it is 
much cooler; by noon it has grown quite cokl; at this time, therefore, 
they water their gardens. As the afternoon advances the coldness goes 
off, till, about sunset, the water is once more lukewarm ; still the heat 
increases, and at midnight it boils furiously. After this time it again 
begins to cool, and grows less and loss hot till morning C(nnes. This 
spring is called ‘ the Fountain of the Sun.’ 

“Next to the Ammonians, at the distance of ten days’ journey along 
the ridge of sand, there is a second salt-hill, like the Ammonian, and a 
second s])ring. The country around is inhabited, and the jdace bears the 
name of Auzila. Hither it is that the Nasamonians come to gather in 
the dates. 

“Ten days* journey from Au/.ila, there is again a salt-hill and a 
spring; palms of the fruitful kind grow' here abundantly, as they do 
also at the other salt-hills. This region is inhabited by a nation calletl 
the Garamantians, a very powerful people, who cover the salt with 
mould, and then sow their crops. From thence is the shortest road to 
the Lotophagi, a journey of thirty days. In the Garamantian country 
are found oxen which, as they graze, walk backwairds. This they 
do because their lunns curve outwards in front of their heads, so that 
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it is not possible for them when grazing to move forwards, since, in that 
case, their horns would be come fixed in the ground. Only herein do 
they differ from other oxen, and further, in the thickness and hardness 
of their hides. The Garamantians have four-horse chariots, in which 
they chase the Troglodyte Ethiopians, who, of all the nations whereof 
any account has reached our ears, are by far the swiftest of foot. The 
Troglodytes feed on serpents, lizards, and other similar reptiles. Their 
language is unlike that of any other people ; it sounds like the screech- 
ing of bats. 

At the distance of ten days’ journey from the Garamantians, there 
is again another salt-hill and spring of water; around which dwell a 
people, called the Atarantians, who alone, of all known nations, are 
destitute of names. The title of Atarantians is borne by the whole 
race in common ; but the men have ito particular names of their own. 
'fhe Atarantians, when the sun rises high in the heaven, curse him, and 
load him wdth rejiroaches, becaus'e (they say) he burns and wastes both 
their country and themselves. Once more at the distance of ten days’ 
journey there is a salt-hill, a spring, and an inhabited tract. Near the 
salt is a mountain, called Atlas, very taper and round ; so lofty, more- 
over, that the top (it is said) cannot be seen, the clouds never quitting it 
cither summer or winter. The natives call this mountain ‘the Pillar of 
Heaven’; and they themselves take their name from it, being called 
Atlantes. 'Pliey are reported not to eat any living thing, and never to 
have any dreams.”* 

Here the information of Herodotus, as to the interior of the conti- 
nent, is at an end. This description may be regarded as generally 
correct, with the excet)tion of the salt-hills placed at ten days’ journey 
from each other on the road. ICven this, however, is a fact, though dis- 
torted in the account given by the Libyans to the Greek historian. The 
desert is actually dotted, although not with the regularity stated by 
Herodotus, wdth inhabited oases where water is found. The existence 
of salt lakes and saline efilorescences has been contirmed by all 
travellers through the region spoken of by the historian, the French 
soldiers found them everywhere in Algeria beyond the .Atlas, and the 
whole Sahara is nothing more than the bed of a dried up sea. 

The father of history adds yet a lew more details on the manners and 
customs of the different tribes of the race of Phu<.. 

“Thus from l^gypt, as far as Lake Trilonis, Libya is inhabited by 
wandering tribes, whose drink is milk, and their food the flesh of animals. 
Cow’s flesh, however, none of these tribes ever taste, but abstain from 
it for the same reason as the Egyptians; neither do any of them 
breed swine. . . .t 


Her. iv. 181 — 184. 
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‘‘The rites wiiich the wandering’ Libyans use in sacrificing are the 
following:— They begin with the ear of the victim, which they cut off 
and throw over their house; this done, they kill the animal by twisting 
the neck. They sacrifice to the Sun and Moon, but not to any other 
god. . . .* 

“ The Greeks learnt from the Libyans to yoke four horses to a 
chariot, t 

“ All the wandering tribes bury their dead according to the fashion 
of the Greeks, cxcejit the Nasamonians. They bury them sitting, and 
are right careful, when the sick man is at the point of giving up the 
ghost, to make him sit and not let him die lying down. The dwellings 
of these people are made of the stems of the aspliodel, and of rushes 
wattled togetlier. They can bo carried from place to jdace.”.t 

5. In resuming the narrative of Herodotus, as ti) the maritime popu- 
lations, we shall find ourselves to the west of the Syrlis Major, in the 
mitlst of the lal)yO'Ja])hotic tribes, who had nut intermingled to any 
great extent with the Ilamitic races who had precediMl them, and we 
shall meet with several of the names that have already been mentioned 
in the accounts of the wars of these tribes against the I^gyptian 
Pharaohs of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties. 

“ 'Phese border the ISasajuonians on the south ; westward, along the 
sea-shore, their neighbours are the Mac:e, who, by letting the locks 
about the crown of their head grow long, while they clij^ them close 
everywhere else, make their hair resemble a crest. In war, these ])eoi)le 
use the .skins of ostriches for shields. The river C'inyps rises among 
them from the height caile<l ‘the Jlill of the Graces,’ and runs from 
thcncc through their countiy to the sea. 'J'he Hill of the Gracc.s is 
thickly covered with wood, and is thus very unlike the rest of labya, 
which is bare. It is distant two hundred furlongs from the sea. 

“ The custom of shaving the greater part of the hair, and leaving only 
one lock, the ])osition of which varied according to the tribe, is exactly 
what we see depicted on the T.gyptian monuments as one of the 
characteristics of the Japhetic Lil)yans; their use of the skins and 
ostrich feathers — the one as a defence, the other as an ornament — is 
also represented in the sculptures. 

“ Adjoining the Macae are the Gindanes, whose women wear on 
tlieir legs anklets of leather. Each lover that a woman has, gives her 
one; and she who can show the most is the best esteemed, as she 
appears to have been loved by the greatest number of men. 

“ A promont(my jutting out into the sea from the country of the 
Gindanes is inhabited by the Lotojdiagi, who live entirely on the fruit of 


♦ Hkr. iv. 1S8. t Ibid. iv. 190. 
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the lotus tree. The lotus fruit is about the size of the lentisk berry, 
and in sweetness resembles the .date. The Lotophagi even succeed in 
obtaining from it a sort of wine. 

“The sea coast beyond the l.otophagi is occupied Ijy the Machlyans, 
who use the lotus to some extent, though not so much as the ])coplc ot 
whom we last spoke. The Machlyans reach as far as the great river 
called the Triton, which empties itself into the great Lake Tritonis. 
Hero in this lake is an island called I'lila, which, it is said, the Lace- 
daemonians were to have colonised, according to an oracle.”* 

The river and the I.ake Triton play a great part in the old Grecian 
traditions of Liljya. There was the religious centre of the Libyans, 
proj)erly so called, the Lebu of the Lgyjitian monuments — the tribes of 
the race of Jajdict, who came by sea and settle<l in Africa. The name 
alone is sufficient to stamp in an incontestable manner the Arian origin 
of the people on its banks. Doubtless these populations, in the course 
of time, abandoned their ancient language, and adopted that of the 
nations of the race of Phut, who surrounded them, for no author of 
antiquity mentions a difference between their idiom nnd that of their 
neighbours. The name of their sacred lake remains, however, as a 
last vestige of the period when they used an Arian language. Triton 
is the Sanscrit “lake, water,” <lerived from the root /;'//*, iri^ 

“bank, shore,” which has produced the a])pc]Ialions of the Vedic 
Trita aptya^ “the one wdio is born in the midst of the waters,” nnd of 
the Triton and Amphitriteof (Jreek mythology. Rivers, nanie<l Triton, 
are found in Crete, 'Phessaly, Arcadia, Iheotia, Doris, and in 'Thrace. 

“ ITe next tribe beyond the Machlyans is the tribe of the Auseans. 
Roth these nations inhabit the borders of Lake Trilt)nis, being separated 
from one another by the river Triton. Roth nLo wear their hair long; 
but the Machlyans let it grow at the back of the head, while the 
Auseans h.ave it long in front. The Ausean maidens keej) year by year 
a feast in honour of Minerva, whereat their custom is to draw up in 
twa.) bodies and fight w ith stones and clubs. Tliey say that these arc 
rite.s which have come down to them from their fiithcrs, and that they 
honour wdth them their native goddess, who is the same as the Minerva 
(Athene) of the (Grecians. If any of the maiilens die of the w'ounds 
they receive, tlie Auseans declare that such are false maidens. ]:{efore 
the fight is suffered to begin they have another ceremony. One of the 
virgins, the loveliest of the number, is selected from the rest ; a Co- 
rinthian helmet and a com])lcte suit of Greek armour are j^ublicly put 
upon her, and, thus adorned, she is ina<le to mount into a chariot and 
led around the whole lake in a procession. ”t 

The worship of Pallas Tritonida, or Tritogenia, was celebrated 
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throughout the whole of Greece; according to all traditions it came 
from Libya, as well as that of Neptune, or Poseidon. There is, how- 
ever, much still to be done before the importance of Idbyan myths in 
primitive Grecian mythology is fully understood. The existence and 
origin of these traditions, for a long time inexplicaVde, is now easily 
understood, when the Egyptian monuments have revealed the relation- 
ship of the Pelasgic populations to the labyaiis, the bonds of alliance 
and incessant communication in the times of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth Egyptian dynasties between the Achieans of the Peloponnesus and 
the Arian tribes of Northern Africa, and the part taken by the Achaeans, 
Tyrrhenians, Laconians, and Philistines of Crete, in the attacks of the 
Libyans and Masluiash, or JNIaxyans, on I’^gypt. 

Herodotus mentions the nations beyond Lake Triton as being no 
longer nomadic. 

“Westward of the River Triton, and adjoining \i])on the Auscans, 
are other Libyans, who till the ground and Uve in houses; these people 
are named the Maxyans. They let the hair grow long on the right side 
of their heads, and shave it close on the left ; they besmear their bodies 
with red paint, and they say that they are descended fn>m the men ot 
Troy. Their country and the remainder of Libya towards the west is 
far fuller of wild beasts and of wooil than the country of the wan- 
dering people.”* 

The Maxyans, as we have already sai<l, are the Afashuash of the 
Egyptian monuments, who were at one time settleil much nearer the 
valley of the Nile. In reading the description given of their costume, 
it seems to represent those Tamahu, or Jaidietic Libyans, depicted on 
the Pharaonic monuments with a lock of braided hair falling on one side 
of the head, the rest of which is shaved, and the body tattooed all over. 

“Next to the Maxyan Libyans are the Zavecians, whose wives drive 
their chariots to batlle.”t 

The Zavecians are caidimtly the ancestors of the Zuavas of Algeria, 
an essentially warlike ])oj)ulation, from amongst whom were Inst raised 
the Erench Zouaves, and who have preserved their name for ages. 

“On them border the Gyzantians, in whose country a vast deal of 
honey is made by bees; very much more, however, by the skill of men. 
The people all paint themselves red, and eat monkeys, whereof there is 
inexhaustible store in the hills.” J 

These Gyzantians, (ji* Ity/antes, were among the tribes in whom the 
Arian blood was purest; for Scylax describes them as still in his time 
fair, and remarkably handsome. They formed a numerous nation; a 
small portion, however, alone was independent, and preserved its 
former customs, d'he greater part had joined the Liby-Rlnenicians and 

X Ibid. iv. 194- 


Hi R. iv. 19 1. 


t Ibid. iv. 193. 
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the Carthaginian colonists (whose manners and language they adopted) 
in the province to which the name of Byzaciiini had been given. 

‘‘It seems to me that Libya is not to compare for goodness of soil 
with either Asia or Europe, excci)t the Cinyps region, which is named 
after the river that waters it. This piece of land is equal to -any country 
in the world for cereal crops, and is in nothing like the rest of Libya. 
For the soil here is black, and springs of water abound, so that there 
is nothing to fear from drought; nor do heavy rains (and it rains in that 
part of Libya) do any harm when they soak the ground. The returns 
of the harvest come up to the measure which ])revails in Babylonia. 
The soil is likewise good in the country of the Euesperites, for there 
the land brings forth in the best years a hundred-fold; but the Cinyps 
region yields three hundred-fold.”* 

What lIer(.)dotus here says of the extraordinary fertility of certain 
parts of Africa is confirmed by modern witnesses. The territory of 
Carthage, now the government of Tiuiis, was in this respect one of the 
most favoured regions of the African continent. 

6. Herodotus does not mention the nations of the Atlas region, nor 
those of the districts now called Algeria and Morocco. We gather our 
information about these countries from the Creek aiul Roman historians 
of a later period. We have already quoted the valuable extracts on 
their original ]iopulation, made by Sallust from the l)ooks of lliempsal 
and other Carthaginian authtirs. The tradition, faithfully recorded by 
this historian, of the Metles, I’ersians, and .\nneniaiis, who arrived in 
Western Africa by sea, and wdio had belonged to the army of Hercules 
during his expedition into Spain, seemed formerly a fable invented by 
the Numidians, in order tt) claim for themselves an illustrious origin; 
but after the light thrown liy the Egyptian inscriptions on the history 
of Northern Africa, it is impossible to avoid recognising a distorted but 
’well-founded tradition of the establi^hnuMU t)f a branch of the great 
Arian colony in Libya, jirobably not the one settled on the banks of 
Lake 'frilon, and possibly Iranian. Thus is explained the ])resence, 
among the Kabyles of Ah^eria, of fair-haired triln.'s, who have been 
there from time iinineint)rial, and who plainly belong to the Indo- 
European slock tribes among whom it was at one time thought were 
to be found tlu! descendants of the Vandals. 

The union of the Arian invaders with the ancient populations of 
the coast sprung from riuit gave birth to the Mauri, or Maurusii, 
whose primitive name it has been asserted was Modes, probably an 
alteration of the \vord, .1 /// (7''- /);//, The alliance of the same invaders 
with the Getulians beyond the Atlas, produced the Numidians. The 
Mauri were agriculturists, and of settled habits; the Numidians, as 

• Her. iv. 198. 

R 2 
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their Greek appellation indicates, led a nomadic life. They bore the 
same relation to each other as do now the two elements into which the 
population of Algeria and Morocco is divided. On one side the Moors 
of the towns, the Berbers, Kabyles, or Schilliis, who lead in the 
mountains a settled agricultural life; and on the other the Arab tribes, 
who wander through the plains as nomadic shepherds. 

7. The manners of tlie different African nations, whom we have 
rapidly passed in review, were principally determined by the nature of 
the country where they had fixed their residence. The north of Africa 
presents two very different aspects. As Herodotus remarks, in his usual 
felicitous manner, from the Pillars of Hercules to the Syrtis Minor the 
coast is rugged with mountains, and with ])romont(nics jutting out into 
the sea, and contains fertile valleys suitable for the settlement of agri- 
cultural tribes. From the Syrtis Minor to the C’yrenaica, the continent, 
on the contrary, becomes level ; the barren desert comes down to the 
very edge of the sea. There none but nomadic tribes could live. The 
Cyrcnaica, a high and well-watered promontory, runs 150 miles into the 
sea, opposite (jreece, and possesses the natural advantages of the Atlas 
region. This must indeed have been a convenient station, a rich land, 
civilised and covered with towns. Between Cyrcnaica and Egypt the 
desert and nomadic tribes reappeared. The Hamite and Japhetic 
Libyans inhabited all this coast, nomadic in one place, settled in 
another, keeping the black tribes back towards the south. Two strange 
races, however, settled amongst (hem on the two promontories facing 
Greece and Sicily—the (irccks on the first, and on the second, as well 
as on many other places on the coast, the IMuenicians. We sliall have 
to mention the Greeks of ('yrenaica, though only incidentally; and we 
will now try to give a sketch of the history of the Carthaginians u]) to 
the Median wars, or to the period wlien their great struggles against 
the Greeks began in Sicily. 


Section IT. — Foundation and Site oe Carthaoe. 

I. At the head of the Gulf of Tunis which is formed by Cape Bon 
to the east, and Cape Zizib (Cape Farina), to the west, there is a 
peninsula, formerly bounded on one side by the sea, and on the other 
by the Lake of Tunis, at present by two lakes. An isthmus, about 
three miles in width, connects it with the mainland. On this penin- 
sula Carthage was built between the sites of Utica and of Tunis, both 
which towns could be seen from the walls, the one being distant but 
three, the other not even two leagues. A narrow tongue of land, 
called by the Roman historians Tcenia^ projected westw^ard from the 
extremity of the peninsula between Lake Tunis and the sea, as far 
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as the narrow opening where is now the fortress of Goletta. To the 
north-east of this tongue of laud were the two ports communicating 
with each other, and with the sea, by a single entrance 700 yards wide, 
protected by iron chains. The first was the mercantile, the second the 
military port. 

Near these ports, on the most elevated position of the peninsula, 
where at a later period .Saint Louis fell, and where a chapel belonging 
now to France has been built in his memory, was the citadel of Byrsa. 
The town of Carthage, properly so called, surrounded this citadel, 
and was protected by a wall sufficient for a long time to contain all 
its inhabitants. But at a later date, when the riches and power of the 
Punic city increased, the space contained by this enclosure no longer 
sufficed. Then a new town, a large suburb of dwellings interspersed 
with gardens, was built outside, covering nearly the whole peninsula. 
The Greek and Roman writers call this suburb Megara or Megalia, the 
original form may ])erha]is have been Machaneh (“the camp”). A triple 
rampart enclosed the isthmus, and protected this quarter against an 
attack by huid. 

2. At the i)eriod of the great ])rosj)erity of Sidon, towards the six- 
teenth century, ICC., a town calleil Cambe had been founded l>y the 
Ph(.enicians on the site afterwards occupied by t'arthage; this was, with 
Hippo, their most ancient colony on the nortliern coast of Africa. 
.This establishment did not at first succeed. Its population, was ab- 
sorbed, and its prosperity supplanted by Utica, built in 115S by the 
Tyrians. The site of Cambe remained desolate, although the Tyrians 
were covering the neigh1)ouring coast with colonies. It was not till 
872 15 . c. that the princess Elissar, at the head of the aristocratic Tyrian 
emigrants who tied from the ])ower of the democratic jiarty, and the 
tyranny of king Piimeliun, stopped at this place, where the eminently 
favourable situation seemed to invite the foundation of a great town. 
They resolved upon settling there, and constructed a fortified city, 
calling it Kereth Iladesheth (“the new town”), the origin of the name 
of (’arthage. 

These facts having already been related at length in the preceding 
chapter, we will not again repeat them, although it was necessary to 
allude to them here, as the circumstances attending the foundation of 
Carthage greatly ijiiluenced its history. The aristocratic position of its 
first inhabitants explains the spirit of its constitution. The early deve- 
lopment of its ])ower, in which respect it was an exception to the other 
cities founded by the Phcenicinns, resulted from two causes; first, being 
founded by a large body of the inhabitants of Tyre, it w’as from the 
commencement larger and more populous than the generality of such 
towns ; secondly, it was built in a country where many other Canaan- 
itish townt already existed, from which assistance could be obtained ; 
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and being the largest and richest of these towns, it soon assumed a 
leading position. Favoured by its maritime situation, Carthage naturally 
took the first place among the rhamician colonics; and the force of 
circumstances conspired to make it not only a political, but also a 
commercial centre among factories, independent, no doubt, one of the 
other, but necessarily confederated under the influence of a common 
interest of monopoly and defence. 


Section III. — First Cartiiaointian Territorial Acquisitions. 

(Ninth — Seventh Centuries r.c.) 

1. Like the greater part of our modern factories, tlie Pluenician 
towns on the African coast were isolated outposts on a foreign shore, 
possessing only the small amount of land commanded by their walls. 
We know for a fret that in founding Carthage, Flissar -surnamed 
Dido, as we have already said— had bought from the native monarch 
of the country, Japon, king of the Jabyans (douljtless Zavecians who 
gave the country its name of Zengitana), the site on which her com- 
panions settled, just as sites wore obtaine<l for the first British settle- 
ments in India and Africa, d’hc price of this cession was an annual 
rent similar to what was paid in like circumstances under the name of 
custom-house duties. 

Justin* asserts, that these dues were paid until the times of Darius, son 
of Ilystaspes; hut this assertion is unworthy of belief, and is contradicted 
by numerous an<l positive facts. It is certain that no sooiht did the 
Carthaginians find their strength increasing, than they changed their 
policy with respect to the natives of the surrounding country, and no 
longer maintained the luimble position they luul at first assumeil. 
This conduct having embroiled them with the neighbouring Libyan 
tribes, they had to enter on a long series of n ars, wltence they issued 
victorious, but hampered with subjects eager to staze the first oppor- 
tunity of throwing off their yoke. In 250 years, from tlie middle of 
the ninth, to the end of the seventh century, they conquercfl inch l)y 
inch the whole region between the .Syrtis ISIinor, and the frontier of 
Numidia, subjugating the labyans, and driving back the Numidians. 
In this, as in all after wars, they found faithful and valuable allies in 
the mixed nation of the Liby-riioenieians who occupied a considerable 
part of Zeugitana and Byzaciurn; and being, like the Carthaginians, 
of Canaanitish race, not only looked upon the Tyrian colonists as 
brothers, but also acquired increased supremacy over the native tribes 
with each increase of the Carthaginian power. 

2. Carthage employed the same means to keep conquered states in 
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subjection as were used by the Romans in Italy. Colonies of its own 
citizens, and of Liby-Phcenicians, who were almost entirely amalgamated 
with the Carthaginians properly so called, were sent to these countries, 
where they caused the authority of the home government to be 
respected, and contributed to bring about a closer alliance with the 
natives. Amongst all the nations of antiquity, there was not one who 
understood better than Carthage how to construct a colonial system ; 
nor was there any that colonised 011 a larger scale, or with greater 
success. 

The colonies founded in later times for commercial ])urposes were all 
situated by the sea coast, whilst their earlier colonies inland were all 
agricultural. The coasting trade was so limited that it could not even 
supply their own wants. But as the Carthaginian exports ])artly 
consisted of the ])roducts of their country, agriculture and commerce 
mutually assisted each other. The government of this repuldic looked 
nixui the establishment of these colonies as the surest method of 
kee])ing the people contented, by preventing a too great increase of 
population, and l)y giving the magistrates the means of making grants 
of land to the poorer part of the jKqmlalion. 

The whole territory of Carthage seems to have been covered with 
these settlements; Imt the greater number wen? on the east coast, from 
the gulf and the suburb of the city to the Syrtis Minor. 

It is easy to see how great was the interest of the metropolis in keep- 
ing these cities in an entirely dependent condition. The tribute they 
paid formed the bulk of its public revenue; with the subsidies they 
furnished, the greater ])art of the wars which aggrandised the state were 
carried on; their contingents formed the most reliable portion of the 
army. They a]q)ear, however, to have been rather great towns than 
cities pro])erly s(^ called, for the Carthaginians hail no strongholds but 
those on the coast. Doubtless, the jealousy of the metropolis forbade 
the erection of fortifications, and thus the colonies liecame the certain 
prey of each adventurer, or conqueror, who dared to invade the territory 
of Carthage. 

These Carthaginian colonies must not be confounded with the sea- 
coast towns built by the J’hrenicians themselves. Over these their 
younger sister did not exercise complete sovereignty, but merely 
asserted a simple priority. Instead of being subjects, these were allies, 
united in a confederation headed by Carthage, exactly as Tyre claimed 
the lead among the cities of Phienicia. d'his state of things continued 
during the whole period of (Carthaginian power. In all its treaties 
with Rome, the republic niade separate stipulations for the Tyrian 
t<nvns as for privileged allies. The antiquity of Utica procured it 
priority among these towns, and it was placed on almost the same level 
as Carth.'^ge, though its political importance had long since vanished. 
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3. The continental territory thus conquered by Carthage between 
the ninth and seventh centuries, was divided into three zones, or dis- 
tricts, corresponding to three distinct periods of conquest. The first 
was Zeugitana, or Africa proper, called Carchedonia by some Greek 
writers, extending from the north to the south, in length about 230 
miles, and about 170 in breadth. It contained, besides the capital, a 
number of maritime or Tyrian cities, such as Hippo Zaritus, Utica, 
Tunis, Clypea and some others. Inland, the most important colonies 
were Vacca, Ilulla, Sicca, and Zama. To the south, was Byzacium, 
with a coast also covered with flourishing towns, amongst which Had- 
nimetum, Leplis Minor, Tyrselus, and Tacape, were the most im- 
portant. The agricultural colonies, established between Zeugitana and 
Byzacium, in the midst of the country, were more than three hundred 
in number. 

The province situated near the Syrtis Minor w^as called Emporia. 
Its towns, as the word indicates, were essentially mercantile. “This 
country,” says Scylax, “inhabited by the Libyans, is the most mag- 
nificent and fertile; it abounds in flocks, and its inhabitants are the 
richest and handsomest of all.” 

4. Thus the force of circumstances, and its very position had, from 
the beginning of its history, made Uarthage a conquering power, 
and almost compelled its peo])lc to adopt a policy differing from that 
of the PlKeiiician cities. 'I'hese, from their geograjddeal position, were 
compelled to renounce all idea of comiuesl, and to devote themselves 
to commerce. Surrounded by powerful empires, the Phcenicians, pro- 
perly so called, could not always preserve even their own independence, 
and found it to their advantage to become brokers between these 
empires and the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. With 
Carthage, it was otherwise. Situaled at the extremity of a great con- 
tinent where nomadic and warlike tribes supplied the means of enrolling 
large armies, and surroundetl, so to speak, by countries without a 
master, the field of contest was open, and self-interest soon obliged 
the great city to enter on it. This is the first example we find in 
history of a free and powerful commercial state becoming aggrandised 
by compiest. 

In all the Carthaginian wars an entirely different policy was pursued 
to that of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian conquerors, who 
attacked and jilundered foreign nations merely from the love of con- 
quest and spoil. It would be rash to affirm that the Carthaginians 
pursued a precojiceivcd plan in all their conquests, but we think that, 
with Heeren, we may as.sert that experience led them to adopt certain 
maxims from which unforeseen circumstances alone caused them to 
deviate. This was also agreeable to the spirit of their aristocratic 
governmeni; for under such a constitution, slate maxims are trans- 
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mitted in one family from one statesman to another, and history pre- 
sents such striking examples of this, that it is impossible to have any 
doubts on the subject. 

The nature and extent of the Carthaginian territory on the African 
continent, sufficiently prove that the desire of aggrandisement was con- 
trolled by an apparent moderation, based on the principle of not 
occupying more land than could be defended. What other state had 
more means of extending its power, and yet knew so well how to 
restrain its ambition? The whole eontinent of Africa lay open to 
Carthage, and no great em|)ires existed tliere as an obstacle to the 
ambition of a coiKpieror. Nevertheless, the Carthaginian possessions 
there were always limited. 'I'he same conditions were found in Europe, 
even in wealthy .Spain, and yet there, no coiupiests were attempted by 
the Carthaginians till a much later date, when they were compelled to 
take possession of the soil by the strategical necessities of their struggle 
with the Romans. 

We will for a moment anticipate the course of their history, as the 
acquisition of their territory in Africa has led us to speak of that 
colonial policy which was peculiar to themselves, and so different from 
that of the I’liaaiieians, their ancestors. When we find them extending 
their dominion into Africa, their whole conduct proves tliat they followed 
a simple and natural rule. A commercial and maritime nation soon 
perceives the fact that there are no safer or more advantageous posses- 
sions than islands. The most striking historical cxainjdes |)rove that 
large continents can not be guarded by fleets alone, as even if all the 
ports are closed or blockaded, amjile siqijilies can lie drawn from the 
inland districts. Carthage early adoptctl this policy; and, even at the 
period of its greatest prosperity, restricted its possessions beyond its 
natural territory almost exclusively to islands. Tliere, they had no 
rivalry to fear, their own maritime superiority secured their dominion, 
and trade could be carried on almost unpcrceived and without risk, in 
an age when as yet there was no great rival maritime ]iower. These 
were the maxims invariably observed by the Carthaginians for a long 
period in their conquests; and the western jiart of the Mediterranean, 
filled with large and small islands, was an open field to them, and in 
harmony both with their position and icsources. 


Section IV.— Quarrel with the Cyrenians — Estahlishment 
OF Commerce with the Intekfor ok Africa — Reginning 
OF THE Sixth Century k.c. 

I. Abter having by degrees made themselves masters of all the 
territory fit for agriculture around them, the Carthaginians were 
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naturally led to attempt the conquest of the country bordering on the 
Syrtis, a vast region, more than 450 miles long, sandy and sterile, un- 
fitted for cultivation, and inhabited only by the Nomadic tribes of the 
Lotophagi and the Nasamones. The possession of tliis country was, 
however, of great importance; for caravans were constantly traversing 
it to transport the rich commerce of the interior of Africa, and by 
acquiring ])ossession of this country Carthage made herself mistress of 
all the ]n-ofits of this commerce. The Plnenicians some time before 
had established two towns on the inhosjiitable shore of Syrtica — l^eptis 
Magna, a Sidonian, and Macar, afterwards called Oea, a Tyrian 
colony — and they had greatly pnispered, owing to the circumstance of 
their being the sole ports for the shijiping of merchandise which was 
brought across the negro country. But as they advanced in this direc- 
tion, the Carthaginians came into contact with rivals, whom they met 
for the tirst lime, the Creek colony at Cyrene. This was the earliest 
occasion on which the people of the great African city found themselves 
in contact with the Hellenic race, to whom the force of circumslances 
and conllicting interests opposed them in deadly contest for centuries, 
throughout all the western basin of the Mediterranean, until the day 
W'hcn the military pow'cr of Rome superseded that of Greece and ended 
the contest by anniliilating its proud rival. 

2. The attenqas at settlement on the favoured shore of Cyrenaica, 
made liy the Pelasgic and Hellenic race, dale from the remotest 
antiquity, 'riu're is an entire cycle of legends and traditions describing 
the inhabitants of Greece as fre(iuenting this country during the heroic 
ages, and attemj)ting to found colonies there. The Argonauts touch 
there, and jirediet the future glory of the Greek cities one day to arise 
in the land. The nymph, Gyrene, the beloved of Apollo, daughter of 
Hy])seus, king of the l^apithae of Thessaly, is transported to this 
country, called after her name, and there she gave birth to Aristacus, 
who became king of the country. Some Locri ( )/(.)kv land at (.'yrcinis 
and Uzala; and some Greek vessels, that lo^,t their way in the return 
from 'IVoy, land their crews at Meschela. Although all these tradi- 
tions, current in Greece before the foundation of Cyrene, are, like all 
traditions of primitive J lellas, mixed with religious fables, we cannot 
refuse to believe that they have some hisbarical foundation ; this is also 
the opinion of the learned Mannert. Their truthful character is more 
firmly estalilished now that we are ac(]uainted with the ancient connec- 
tion of Idbya with Greece, and with the invasion of I'igypt by the 
Adneans, Laconians, and Tyrrhenians, by way of the western frontier 
of the Delta, having disembarked in Cyrenaica. 

It is impossible simply to regard, as an accidental coincidence, the 
fact that the Greek chronologists date the first attempts at settlement of 
their race in’ Cyrenaica, in 1333 B.C., exactly at the period when the 
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Libyo-Pelasgic confederation was most flourishing, and the voyages 
between Greece and the African coast most frequent. However this 
may be, in 640, Aristotle, son of Polymneslus, surnamed thiUus, the 
stammerer,” * a descendant of one of the Minyx* expelled from Lemnos 
by the Dorians, quitted Thera for the African C{)ast at the command 
of the oracle of Delphi, at the head of a numerous colony, containing 
representatives of the different elements composing the population of 
the Island of Thera — Dorians, originally from S])arta ; Cadineans, emi- 
grants from Thebes ; Minyiefrom Lemnos; and llellenised descendants 
of the ancient Sidonian colonists. This expedition first landed in the 
Island of Platea, and remained there two years. The colonists then 
removed to Aziris, where they remained seven years; then, changing 
their abode for the last lime, they, in 631, settled on the site where they 
Iniilt Cyrene, after buying the lainl from the neighbouring J.iljyans. 
Agreeably to Dorian customs, they formed themselves into an aristo- 
cratic monarchy under the government of Bat t us and his descendants. 

At first the new colony progressed but slowly ; but the tliiril king of the 
Cyrenean dynasty, Battus If., surnamed “the hnp[)y,” having ascended 
the throne about applied himself to the dcvelojnnenl of the city, 
still too weak to successfullyoppose the indigenous tribes. lie invited the 
Greeks to share in the fertile lands to lie taken from the Libyans, and, to 
induce them to do so, applied to the Pythoness, who soon pronounced 
theoraclef - ■ “ riioscAvlio do not go to fertile I-ibya until after the divi- 
sion of lands will have cause to repent.” Thus incited, a crowd of Greeks 
from the Peloponnesus, from (.'rete and the Islands of the yLga?an Sea, 
flocked to increase the jniiiulation of Cyrene, and ruav Hellenic towns — 
Apollonia, Barca, 'reiiehira, and Hesperis — arose as by enchantment on 
the neighbouring coast. 'Khe colony thus aggramlised itself at the ex- 
pense of the Nomadic Libyans, who were unalde to offer any resist- 
ance. 

But these ancient masters of the soil <lid not see themselves thus 
despoiled without murmuring; they were feelde it is true, but they could 
and did summon a powerful protector to their aid. Adieran, their 
chief, implored the helj) of the Pharaoh Ibdiprahet, who sent consider- 
able forces against the Cyreiueans. The two armies met in the beautiful 
country of Irasa, near the fountain of 'rhesle;:!: the I'.gyptians were de- 
feated and nearly entirely destroyed (570), and this disaster brought 
on the revolution that dethroned Uaiqjrahet. This victory contirmed 

* The Greeks have invented many legends as to this name of Battus. 
It seems not improbable that the name was ad()pted by the son of 
Polymnestus subsequent to his r-ett lenient in Libya. It is remarkable 
that the father of the king of the Libyans, who invaded Egypt under 
Merenphtah, was called Batta. • 

t Her. iv. 159. + Ibid. iv. 159. 
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the power of the Cyrenssans over the territory they had invaded, and 
over the Libyan tribes around; it also secured them the respect of 
Egypt, and its new sovereign, Ahmes, sought their friendship, and 
married Laodice, daughter of Battus. 

3 . It viras after the victory of Irasa that the Cyrenseans, in extending 
their dominion over the Libyan tribes, were brought into conflict with 
the Carthaginians, who also, but from an opposite point, were subjecting 
the same populations. 

“ Between the two states,” says Sallust,* “was interposed a totally 
unvaried sandy plain, wliere was neither river nor hill to serve as a mark 
for the boundaries, and this occasioned a long and severe war between 
them. The forces of both nations sustained defeats both by land and 
sea, and were both muclr weakened. In this state of things, they began 
to apprehend tliat a common enemy would attack l)Oth the conquerors 
and the conquered, equally weakened. They agreed to a truce, and 
arranged that two deputies should be sent from each state, and that the 
place of meeting should be the common boundary of the two states. 

“Carthage chose two brothers, named IMiiheni, who travelled with 
great expedition. The Cyreiuean deputies were slower, either from 
their own hiult or because the weather was unfavouralde; for often in 
these deserts, as on the sea, there arise tempests that stop travellers : 
when the wind blows on the vast level surface that offers no obstacle, it 
raises whirlwinds of sand, and this, carried with violence, enters the 
mouth and eyes, and prevents travellers from walking. The Cyrenmans 
finding themselves behind time, and fearing to be punished on their 
return, for the harm that their delay inight cause their country, accused 
he Carthaginians of leaving before the lime, and raised a thousand 
Jilhculties. They declared themselves decided to risk anything rather 
than consent to so une(jual a division. The 1‘hiloeni offered to come 
to any new arrangement that should be equal for both parties; and 
on this, the Cyrenivaiis gave them the option of either being buried 
alive in the place they had fixed as the Carthaginian Vioundary, or, on the 
same conditions, to allow them to go as far as they would. The 
Philanii accepted the proposition, happy to sacrifice their lives for their 
country, and were interred alive.” 

This story has all the characteristics of a legend, composed after the 
event by popular imagination. But the fact is certain that, at the end 
of a war, the limits of the two territories of Carthage and of Cyrene, 
were fixed at the head of the Syrtis Major; and there were raised two 
altars, called by the Creek writers the altars of the Phiknii, where the 
Carthaginians worshiiipcd these twm heroic or divine personages, whose 
Punic name was thus translated into Greek. 


Jugurthine War, Ixxix. 
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4. The definite result of this conflict between Carthage and Cyrene, 
was thus to leave the daughter of Tyre in possession of all the district 
of the Syrtis, sovereign of the Lotophagi and Nasamoncs, and conse- 
quently mistress of the caravan trade with the interior of Africa. This 
commerce, carried on by means of the Lotophagi and Nasamones, was 
chiefly in black slaves, gold dust, elephants’ tusks, and ])reciuus stones, 
exchanged by the populations of the interior at the markets of the 
Garamantes country, and that of the Atlantes (now P'ezzaii and Jhlma), 
for manufactured products, dates and salt. It became one of the 
principal sources of Carthaginian wealth. 

The great jealousy of the Carthaginians, who studiously concealed 
from foreigners the routes of their trade, for ft?ar of rivalry, has de- 
prived us of all information as to the way in which this commerce was 
conducted, and the exact halting- places of the caravans of the Nasa- 
mones and Loto]:)hagi, who were often joined by merchants from 
Carthage itself. It is probable, however, that after commencing by 
going to Fezzan and liilma, they penetrated farther unaided, so as to 
dispense with “middlemen,” and to reach the fertile countries of 
Central Africa. Iferodotus has recorded an attempt of this kind, when, 
before the Median wars, explorers of the Nasamonian nation travelled 
as far as the Niger, and the marshy countries bordering on Lake 
Tchad. 

“ They said there had grown iq) among them some wild young men, 
the sons of certain chiefs, who, when they came to man’s estate, in- 
dulged in all manner of extravagances, and among other things drew 
lots for five of their number (o go and explore the desert j^arts of 
Libya, and try if they could not j^enetrate further than any had done 
previously. The coast of Libya along the sea, which washes it to the 
north throughout its entire length —from Egypt to Cape Soloeis, which 
is its furthest point is inhalntcd by Libyans of many distinct tribes, 
who possess the whole tract, except certain portions which belong to 
the Phamicians and the Greeks. Above the coast line, and the country 
inhabited by the maritime tribes, Libya is full of wild beasts; while 
beyond the wild beast region there is a tract which is wholly sand, 
very scant of water, and utterly and entirely a desert. 

“The young men, therefore, despatched on this errand by their 
comrades, with a plentiful supply of water and provisions, travelled at 
first through the inhabited region, passing which they came to the wild 
beast tract, whence they finally entered uj:)on the desert, which they 
proceeded to cross in a direction from east to west. After journeying 
for many days over a wide extent of sand, they came at last to a plain, 
where they observed trees growing ; approaching them, and seeing fruit 
on them, they proceeded to gather it. While they were thus engaged, 
there came upon them some dwarfish men, under the mTiddle height, 
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who seized them and carried them off. The Nasamonians could not 
understand a word of their language, nor had they any acquaintance 
with the language of the Nasamonians. They were led across extensive 
marshes, and finally came to a town, where all the men were of the 
height of their conductors, and black-complcxioned. A great river flowed 
by the town, running from west to east, and containing crocodiles.” * 
This great negro town, situated near the Niger, cannot be, as has 
been supposed, Timbuctoo, so flourishing in the middle ages, and the 
centre of the whole cominerdb of the Western Soudan. The learned 
traveller, llarth, lias proved that d'imlnictoo was not founded till several 
centuries after the Christian era. Ikit the town spoken of by the father 
of history must have been somewhere in the neighbourhood. Probably 
no traces of it now remain, for the greater part of the towns in the 
interior of Africa, built of earthen cabins, disappear from the surface of 
the soil as soon as a defeat, or any other event of the same nature, 
causes them to be abandoned hy their inhabitants. In any case, the 
journey of the Nasamonians, related by Herodotus from hearsay among 
the Cyrenians, bears in itself, as Heeren justly remarks, the manifest 
impress of an exploration undertaken to find a new commercial route. 
It is not improbable that this examjole was followed by others, and that 
the caravans profiled by the information actpiired by the bold travellers. 


SFXTtON V.— CARTlIAdK IN POSSKSSION OF THE TyKIAN 
Colonies in ihk West of the Meduerkanean — 

First Hai.k of the Sixth Century n.c. 

I. The cfhirts of Carthage u)> to this lime had been exclusively 
directed towards the establishment of a territorial empire in Africa. 
The dominion of the seas still belonged to Tyre; and by an annual 
embassy to the Tem[)lc of Melkarth, the Afriean cities acknowledged 
the supremacy of the mother country, d'he Carthaginians, however, of 
Phcenician origin, had doubtless not forgotten the instincts of their race. 
They had shi])s, as had also their allies, the 'fyiian towns, and lliey 
already carried on a considerable maritime commerce; but as yet tliey 
had not thought of aspiring to the dominion of the sea, and to the 
po.sscssion of foreign colonies of their own. Their commerce merged 
in that of Tyre, as the jirosperity of that town had not been destroyed 
by its siege by .Sargrm and its capture by Sennacherib. Tyre still 
possessed the colonies of .Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, and held in its 
hands the rich trade of the west of the Mediterranean and the mono- 
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polies of more distant enterprises towards the Scilly and the British 
Isles. 

The ruin of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, in 574, changed the aspect ot 
affairs, opened a new career for the activity of the ('arthagiiiians, and 
was the true starting point of the wonderful prosperity of the Phoenician 
republic in Africa. 

Numerous fugitives then repaired to Carthage, and these increased 
the population, especially of the maritime classes. At the first news ot 
the great event, Carthage and the Sjianish colonies, as we have already 
said, acknowledged the suzerainty of the coiupieror of their metropolis, 
and paid liini tril)ute. This submission, however, was merely nominal, 
and was soon forgotten. 

The city of Melkarth W’as now reduced to such a state of humiliation 
that it could no longer maintain its colonies. Abandoned in this way, 
they were tot) feeble to defend themselves and preserve their inde- 
pendence. 'fhe native populations, among whom they were situated, 
rapidly perceived this, and soon the situation of the various Phcenician 
establishments in the Western Mediterranean became most critical. 
The Turtletani of Iketica rose in insurrection, and murdered the 
l*h(eniciaii and Liby-Phomician colonists scattered tlnoughout their 
country, and besieged the coast towns, 't he Greeks of Sicily threatened 
Motya, Soluntuin, and Panormus, the only towns remaining to the 
Canaanites in the country. In their distress, all these cities founded 
by Tyre turned for help to Carthage, as since the ruin of the metropolis 
she was the only town of IMuenician origin sufficiently powerful to 
protect them; and offering to liecome subject to them, implored the 
hcl[) of the C’arthaginians. 'riius, by the force of circumstances, 
Carthage was led to become a rn.aritimc power of the first rank, and to 
succeed to the immense colonial ])ossessions of Tyre, as well as to the 
monopoly of the commerce in the west of the Mediterranean. 

2. The continental eiujiire which the ('arthaginians had formed in 
Africa gave tliem the means of levying and supporting great armies, 
recruited among the Libyans and the Liby-PlKcnicians. It was easy 
for them in their own port, with the aid of the other Tyrian towns on 
the African coast, to equip a numerous fleet. Thus in a short time 
they could furnish effectual protection to the establishments in Sicily, 
Gozo, and Malta; at Cossura, Caralis, and Nora, in Sanlinia; and 
Ebusus, in the Balearic Isles, wliich passed into their* possession, and be- 
came the liasis of their future j)ower. Agreatexpeditionwassent to Spain, 
which freed the towns of the coast, and re-conquered the valley of 
the Bail is, as well as the mining districts; a possession of great import- 
ance. A large number of Liby-l’hrenicians were carried to this country, 
and established there as colonists, in order to act as a check on the 
native inhabitants ; on the coast of the Bastuli especially,* they were so 
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numerous that their union with the ancient population of the country 
produced a new race, the Bastulo-Phcenicians. Thus the system of 
government and colonisation applied to Zeugitana and Byzacium was 
also practised in Badiea. 

To secure their strategical and commercial communication with 
Spain, by land as well as by sea, and thus guard against all eventuali- 
ties, the Carthaginians occupied themselves in carefully fortifying the 
towns of the district, called by the Greeks Metagonitis, forming an 
uninterrupted chain along the coasts of Numidia and Mauritania as far 
as the Pillars of Hercules. The principal of tliese towns were Collops, 
Pithemsa, lol, afterwards Ciesarea (Cherchel), and Siga. 'Phey were 
apt^arently founded by the Tyrians as ])orts for their vessels to touch at 
on the way to Gades, and the native princes ])ermiUed their establish- 
ment, for having no navy, they attached no importance to the possession 
of the sea-coast, but thought only of the fertile lands of the interior. 
Carthage also allied itself intimately with the Nimiidians, so as to 
secure their protection for the towns of the Mi^tagonitis, which were 
most valuable in a strategic ])oint of view, and also as providing from 
their warlike tribes bodies of mercenaries for the Carthaginian armies. 


Skc.’Tion VI. —Wars with the Greeks of Sicii.y and the 
Phoc/Kans.— Middle of the Sixth Century, h.c, 

I. It is impossible for a nation to stop on the road to conquest. 
However much moderation may at first be shown, from the moment 
that this fatal course is tmteretl on it is impossible to avoid being led 
further than was at first intended. CoiKjuests entail new conquests, 
and until the day when their very number lirings on the catastrophe, 
new wars must always l>e undertaken to maintain their old dominion. 

The Carthaginians soon felt the operation of this inevitable law. 
From the day they resolved to succeed t<i the Tyrian colonies and 
became a dominant maritime power, they found themselves compelled 
to attempt incessant coiKjuests and to wage wars that did not terminate 
till the last day of their history. The Tyrians had been able to main- 
tain the monopoly of the commerce and navigation of the west of the 
Mediterranean during several centuries in peace, because the popula- 
tions on the coasts were still unciviliserl, and no rivals had as yet 
arisen in this sea to oppose them. The Carthaginians, however, found 
that to be no longer the case. The Greeks who had already supplanted 
the Phcenicians in the political dominion and maritime commerce of 
the Levant, began to invade the western part of the Mediterranean. 
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Masters of Southern Italy and the greater part of Sicily, they now 
sent their ships westward, in order to found colonies and extend their 
commerce. Coleus of Samos had, in 640, revealed to the Greeks the 
riches of Boetica, long concealed by the jealous policy of the Tyrians. 
In 600 the Phocieans founded Marseilles. The tide of Hellenic colo- 
nisation now set in the direction of Spain and Gaul. 

If this movement had been continued, and successfully carried out, the 
maritime and colonial power which Carthage had undertaken to establish 
was at an end. The great Pluxjnician republic on the African coast 
could not allow of such rivalry in its own seas, and where all its energies 
had been employed. At any cost, the Greeks must be excluded from 
the west of the Mediterranean. Thus began by land and sea the great 
and long-continued struggle between the Hellenic and Carthaginian 
races, of which the Punic wars of Rome were Init, as we may say, the 
last act. 

2. The Carthaginians began the struggle, and the first contest took 
place about 550 n.c. To put a stop effectually to any extension of the 
Greeks towards the west, they resolved to carry the war into Sicily, 
and to destroy, or at least to weaken, their power in this island, so 
situated as to command a great part of the Mediterranean. 

Ilaniio had been succeeded in the command of the military forces of 
the Republic by Malchus, who was the organiser of the army, and had 
subdued the last of the Libyan tribes; he disembarked in Sicily at the 
head of a numerous army composed of Carthaginians, Lil)y-Pluv'ni- 
cians and Numidians. Unfortunately, we have no precise details of this 
campaign. We only know by some passages in Justin, that he in a 
short time made himself master of a great ].)ortion of the island ; most 
probably of the western and central districts, driving liack the Greeks 
to the northern and eastern {)arts. Scholars have collected evidence to 
prove that the native tribes, the Siculi and the Sicani, jealous of the 
progress of the (.Ireeks, received the Carthaginians favorably. It 
ayjpears that even some of the Greek towns separated themselves from 
the others, and sided with Malchus, particularly Selimis, where the 
greater y^art of the yjopulation had, from the time when the Tyrians 
ruled over all the coasts of the island, l)een Pluenician. This at least 
is the opinion of M. Brunet de Presles, the learned historian of the 
Greeks of Sicily. 

3. The Phocman colonics of Corsica, Gaul, and Spain threatened 
the supremacy of the Carthaginians in a still more direct manner than 
even the Creek establishments in Sicily, 'fhe accounts given by 
Coleus of Samos of the fertility of the valley of the Txvtis, the com- 
mercial prosperity of Gades, and the treasures of the mines in Southern 
Spain, had wonderfully excited the cupidity of the Ionian Greeks. The 
land of Tartessus, the Phoenician Tarshish, became towaft-ds the end of 
VOL. n. s 
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the seventh century, a real El Dorado, and every navigator attempted 
to reach it. In the year 600 u.c., a sailor of Phoccea, named Euxenes, 
>vhilst endeavouring to reach Spain, landed on the shores of Southern 
Gaul, not far from the mouth of the Rhone, in the country of the 
Salyes. Amicably received by Nann, he married the daughter of that 
chief, and founded the town of Massilia, or Marseilles. Two years 
afterwards, a new swarm of colonists, led by Protis, joined Euxenes, 
and Marseilles, from tlie very first, became a considerable and poi)ulous 
city. In 578, other (J recks from Asia Minor, the Rhodians and the 
Cnidians, attempting the same route, landed on the northern coast of 
Spain, and built Rhoda, now Rosas. 

The enterprises of the people of Marseilles were first directed to 
Ra'tica, where they lioped to supplant the PlKonicians. They profited 
by the misfortunes of 'Pyre, and the revolt of the inhabitants of Poetica 
against tlie Canaanitisli colonists. Arganthonius, chief of the Tiirdi- 
tani, received them with marked favour, and o]^encd to them the 
markets of his country.* It is true that soon after, when the Cartha- 
ginians came to the succour of Cades, and took possession of the ancient 
'I'yrian territories, the valley of the Iketis M as closed to the Greek ; but 
they still carried on trade with the south of Sjiain, and on the coast of 
the Pastuli, near Carleia, they founded the town of Mienaca. All the 
maritime traffic of Phoca a, then one of the jn-incipal cities of Ionia, 
was then directed towartls Marseilles and its colonies. A new Phociean 
colony, I'hnporiLc (now Ainjiurias), M-as founded on the northern coast 
of Spain, near the Pyrenees. In 556, the Phocieans, wishing to secure 
a station and a harbour for their sliijis betMcen Sicily and Marseilles, 
founded on the eastern side of the island of C'yrnus, or ('orsica, in a 
peculiarly favourable situation, the town of Alalia, or Aleria, whence 
they commanded tlie whole of the d'yniieniaii sea, and the Gulf of 
laguria. 

The capture and ruin of Phocai-a by Ilarpagus, in 542, after the con- 
quest of Ionia by the Persians, instead of destroying the PhocLcan estab- 
lishments in the west, increased their importance. From a colony, 
Marseilles became a Metro[)olis. As we have already said,t the 
majority of the inhabitants of Idiociva, not willing to submit to a foreign 
yoke, expatriated themselves and settled, some at Marseilles, others at 
Alalia. 'Phe Massilian popidation being thus largely increased, was 
able to found new colonies to facilitate aiul protect their commerce. 
On the Spanish coast, between Emporiie and Mieiiaca, tlicy built 
1 lemcioscopiuni (Dianium) and Alonis. At the foot of the Pyrenees 
on the Gallic side (now Roussillon), they built Pyrene (now KIne), 
after having destroyed the town of Ruscino (now Castel Roussillon, 
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near Perpignan), its Canaanitish name clearly indicates its origin and 
which the Tyrians first, then the Carthaginians, had made their station, 
in seeking the rich mineral productions of the mountain region, 
especially the gold washings from the sands of the Ariege (Aiiraria), 
then bringing in a considerable revenue. Their fleet defeated the 
Carthaginians in several encounters,* and for some time acquired 
complete supremacy in these seas. 

4. The rich commerce of Spain thus threatened to pass entirely into 
the hands of the Massilians. There again, in the very centre of their 
new dominions, the Carthaginians encountered the Greeks as rivals. 
For them it was of the highest importance to destroy this rivalry, and 
they were obliged to make the greatest efforts to ruin the power ot 
Marseilles, while yet it was insecurely established, and to destroy its 
settlements. In this undertaking they found natural auxiliaries in the 
Tyrrhenians of Klruria, who ]K.)ssessed a considcralde fleet in their ports 
in Populonia, and in their settlements of Campania. The maritime 
hUruseans were ]nofoundly jealous of the Ifliocieans of Alalia, who 
opposed them both in their commerce and in their piratical expeditions, 
and who also threatened to deprive them of their supremacy, both in 
the Tyrrhenian sea and the Gulf of Liguria ; and they therefore had as 
much interest in sulKluing the Idiocaeans, as even the Carthaginians. 

In 536, a large fleet of allied Etruscans and Carthaginians presented 
itself before Alalia. The PhoCccans went out to meet them, and a great 
naval battle, the first recorded in the history of the western part of the 
Mediterranean, took place in the waters of Corsica. 'The Phocajans, 
completely defeated, soon acknowledged the impossibility of maintain- 
ing themselves in Alalia. 'Fhcy abandone<l tlic town and retreated, 
some to Marseilles, others to Italy, where they founded the town of 
Vclia.t 

'J'hc wild and sterile mountains of Corsica had no attractions for the 
Carthaginians, and they allowed the Etruscans to take ]K)ssession of 
the island, i merely keeping a few harhours on the coast as stations for 
their ships. Amongst these was Alalia, where a Pluxuiician sarco- 
phagus has been found, in every way similar to those brought from 
'Pyre, Sidon, and Perytus, but made of the stone of the country. 

Encouraged hy this first and signal success, the Carthaginians actively 
pursued the Massilian navy to the coast of Spain, and attacked file 
Phocaian colonics in this part. They succeeded in destroying nearly 
all. In Spain, Ilcmcroscopion, Alonis and Maniaca successively 
fell into their power, and were razed to the ground. § Rhoda and 
Emporice alone escaped. Pyrene was taken by the Iberi, who came 

* Thucyd. i. 13 ; Pausanias, x. 8. 4. t IIei\. i. 167. 
t b^iOD. Sic. V. 13. § Strabo, iii. 4. 2. 
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down from the mountains and allied themselves with the Carthaginians ; 
the Greeks were driven from the city, and it received in the Iberian 
language, of which the Basque of our days is a last remnant, the name 
of Illiberis, “the new town.” The Carthaginians, once more masters 
of the trade of Southern Gaul, fostered the power of the Liguri 
(Salyes) of Narbonne, in order to oppose them to the Greeks of the 
valley of the Rhone. The Massilians were eonfined to the boundaries 
of their city, and were even obliged to tolerate the establishment of a 
Carthaginian factory on the eastern side of the vast natural harbour ot 
Marseilles, on the site where, a few years since, was built the Bourse ot 
modem Marseilles. There was the temple of Baal, the tariff of whose 
sacrifices, compiled under the authority of the sutTetes of Carthage, was 
found some years ago engraven on a block of stone from Cassis, thus 
showing that it was executed at Marseilles. This state of things lasted 
till 474, the period when lliero, tyrant of Syracuse, by his naval victory 
at Ciimce, destroyed the Etruscan navy, re-establish cd the superiority of 
the Greeks in the Tyrrhenian Sea, the Gulf of Liguria, and the Gulf of 
Lyons, and thus enabled Marseilles to recommence a new and prosperous 
career. 


Section VII. — Disaster in SAKDiNiA—REiiKi.MON ok Mai.chus 
— MaGO restores the rROSPERlTY OF ITIK REI'U Rl-IC. 

(535~5i5) 

I; The Tyrians had contented themselves with possessing a few 
factories on the coast of Sardinia. The Carthaginians, on the contrary, 
having determined to create a vast colonial empire, resolved to take 
complete possession of this great island, which they might expect to 
preserve by means of their licet ; from its fertile lands they expected to 
derive abundant sup]}lies of corn, and from its silver mines an inex- 
haustible supply of money. Malchus, the conqueror of Sicily, was 
charged with the conduct of this expedition, lie failed, henvever; and 
the disaster, as we learn from Justin, brought about serious political 
troubles at Carthage. 

2. According to this abbreviator of the learned and careful Trogus 
Pompeius, the rejoicings of the Carthaginians, at the news of the 
success of their arms in Sicily, were soon terminated by a terrible 
pestilence that carried off numerous victims both in the city and all 
their African territories. The Carthaginians, seeing in this visitation 
an unequivocal sign of the anger of the gods, attempted to ai)pease 
them by human sacrifices, after the terrible custom which the colonists 
had brought from Phcjenicia. Justin, in recording this fact, is of opinion 
that such ai> atrocity, instead of appeasing the anger of the gods 
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towards the Carthaginians, did but draw down upon themselves new 
misfortunes. 

‘‘The hatred of the gods,’* says he, “followed such crimes. Con- 
querors in Sicily, the Carthaginians turned towards Sardinia. There, 
by a terrible defeat, they lost the greater part of their army. This 
reverse was ascribed to Malchus; and this general, unjustly accused, 
was banished together with the remnant of his conquered army. 
Indignant at this severity, the soldiers sent deputies to Carthage, first 
to solicit permission to return, and a pardon for their defeat, and after- 
wards to declare that what was refused to their entreaty they would 
obtain by force of arms. Prayers and threats were equally disdained. 
They embarked, and appeared in arms before the city. There they 
swore, both by gods and men, that they had come to recover, not to 
subjugate, their country, and to show their fellow citizens that fortune, 
not courage, had failed them in the late l)attlcs. All communication 
was cut off, and the besieged town was soon reduced to despair.” 

“ However, Carthalo, son of the exiled general, on his return from 
Tyre, where the Carthaginians had sent him to offer to Hercules 
(Melkarth) the tenth of the booty that Malchus had made in Sicily, 
passed near the camp of his father, and being called before him 
answered that, before obeying the private duly of a son, he must fulfil 
the religious mission imposed on him. Although offended at this refusal, 
Malchus would not outrage the majesty of the gods in the person of his 
son. but a few days after, Carthalo having obtained leave from the 
nation, returned to his father, and showed himself to all eyes, covered 
with the sacerdotal purple, and arrayed in the sacrificial bandelettes. 
Malchus took his son on one side, and reproached him with the insult 
he had offered to himself and his brave soldiers by coming amongst 
them, attired in luxury, to mock their mish)rtunes. He reminded hire 
of his audacious refusal, a few days ago, to appear before him; and, for- 
getting his paternal relation, and rememberingoiily his quality of general, 
he caused his unha])py son, ap|)areled in all his ornaments, to be fixed 
to a lofty cross in sight of the city. 

“ After some days, Malchus obtained possession of Carthage, as- 
sembled the })eo])le, com])lained of the unjust exile that had obliged him 
to have recourse to arms, and, declaring himself contented w ith his 
victory, confined himself to punishing the authors of this disaster, and 
pardoned the others for having unjustly banished him. He then caused 
ten senators to be put to death, and restored to the city its laws. But 
soon, accused of aspiring to absolute power and of wishing to over- 
throw the constitution, he was arrested and executed by order of the 
Senate, and thus expiated the double crime committed against his 
son and against his country.” * • 


Justin, xviii. 7. 
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3. Mago, who appears to have been the son of the first Hanno, and 
who is confounded with him by many ancient historians, was then 
charged with the command of the troops. He completely reorganised 
and re-established their discipline. Mago was a distinguished politician, 
as well as a warrior ; his descendants for several generations inherited 
his talents, and no family contributed more to the glory of Carthage. 

In a few years, Mago restored the prosperity of the republic. He 
began by putting down the revolts that had broken out among some of 
the Libyan tribes during the rebellion of Malchus, and thus consoli- 
dating the empire of Carthage in Africa. Then, attacking Sardinia, he 
avenged the check the Punic arms had received some years before. 
The Sardinians were defeated, and the greater part of the island 
conquered. A few tribes, inhabiting the mountainous and inaccessible 
portion of the country, alone remained for a time independent, and 
necessitated fresh campaigns in order to subdue them, which, however, 
was finally done. Carthage immediately establishetl her colonial system 
in Sardinia, and encouraged the progress ot agriculture among the 
natives. Hy this welbcoiisidcrcd government, Sardinia attained to a 
greater degree of prosperity than it has since enjoyed, d'he island, now 
so thinly populated, so wild and unhealthy, was, when the Romans 
took ])Ossession of it, after three centuries of the Carthaginian dominion, 
covered with towns, thickly peopled, admirably cultivated, and both 
rich and flourishing. 

In order to complete the chain of strategical positions securing to 
Carthage the exclusive dominion of all the western part of the Medi- 
terranean basin, Mago occuj)icd the different islands of the Balearic 
group, where, till this period, Ebusus (now Iviya), formerly Tyrian, 
was the only Carthaginian possession. I’hc Balearic Isles hcnceforlli 
supplied Carthage with excellent light trot^ps for their armies, and more 
especially slingcrs, who were renowned for their skill. In the i.sland 
of Minorca the Carthaginian general founded a town, afterwards one of 
the f^rincipal stations of the republican fleet, and still in our days called 
by the name of its founder, but slightly altered, Port Mago, now 
Mahon. 


Section VIII.— Progress of Colonisation and Commerce 

BEYOND THE PlI.I.ARS OF HERCU I.KS— C RKAT Exi'LORlNG 

Expeditions— Voyages of Hanno and Himilco. 
(515-510.) 

I. The wars in Sardinia were contemporary with the destruction of 
the Phoczean colonies on the Spanish coast. In consequence of the 
struggles it had sustained, and more especially in consequence of ihc^ 
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exploits of Mago, Carthage had now reached the culminating point of 
its power, and a degree of prosperity beyond which it never advanced ; 
and the attempt even to maintain this position was soon to cost the 
most serious struggles. Without rivals and in uncontcsted supremacy, 
it reigned over half the Mediterranean. The traffic of Northern Africa, 
Spain, Sardinia, and the South of Gaul was all in Carthaginian 
hands. 

An enormous increase of commerce and navigation was the immediate 
result of the events that had brought about this state of things. That 
part of the Mediterranean wliich was subject to Carthage was not a 
theatre suflTicicntly large for the enterprise of its merchants and sailors. 
The ships of the Punic city passed the Pillars of Hercules, and began to 
explore the Atlantic, wlicre, Init with a less degree of hardihood, the 
l^yrians had already preceded them. This is the date of the colonisa- 
tion of the western coast of what is now Morocco, from the straits of 
Gibraltar to Cape Nun, and of the revival of the commerce, more 
actively than ever, with the Ihilish Isles. It was also the jieriod of the 
great maritime discoveries of Carthage, inaugurated by the celebrated 
voyages of Ilanno and Ilimilco, two personages who must be clearly 
distinguished from their namesakes, the son of the first llamilcav, and 
the grandson of Mago. 

2. We possess a Greek version of the ofiicial account of the voyage 
of Ilanno along the African coast, which was deposited in the temple 
of Baal-Hanion at Carthage. Many commenlavies have been made 
upon it by learned men, and it has given rise to the most opposite 
opinions as to how far southward the Carth.aginian admiral sailed. We 
consider that M. Charles Miillor has been most successful in deciding 
this question, and in his conclusions we fully concur. It may be in- 
teresting to our readers to transcribe here this valual)lc account, the 
only liistorical Carthaginian document of any extent that we possess. 

“It was decreed by the Carthaginians that Ilanno should undertake 
a voyage round the Pillars of Hercules, and found Liby-Pluenician 
cities. He sailetl accordingly with sixty fifty-oared galleys, and a body 
of men and women to the number of thirty thousand, witli provisions 
and other necessaries. 

“When we had passed the Pillars on our voyage, ami had sailed 
beyond them for two days, we founded the first city, which we named 
Thymiaterium. Below it lay an extensive plain. Proceeding thence 
towards the west, we came to Solocis (Cape Cantin), a promontory of 
Libya, a place thickly covered with trees, where we erected a temple 
to Neptune ; and again proceeded, for the space of half a day, towards 
the east, until we arrived at a lake lying not far from the sea, and filled 
with abundance of reeds. Here elephants and a great number of other 
wild animpls were feeding. * 
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** Having passed the lake about a day’s sail, we founded cities near 
the sea, called The Carian Wall (Aguz), Gytte (Mogador), and Acra 
(Agadeer), Melitta (Messa), and Arambys (Aranas). 

* ‘ Thence we came to the great river I^ixus, which flows from Libya. 
On its banks the Lixitoe, a shepherd tribe, were feeding flocks, amongst 
whom we continued for some lime on friendly terms. Beyond the 
Lixita? dwelt the inhospitable Ethiopians, who pasture a wild country 
intersected by large mountains, from which they say the river Lixus 
flows. In the neighbourhood of the mountains lived the Troglodyta?, 
men of strange shape, whom the Lixitrn described as swifter in running 
than horses (probably great anthropomorphic apes, such as chimpanzees 
or gorillas). 

“Taking interpreters from among them, we coasted along a desert 
country towards the south two days. Thence we proceeded towards 
the east the course of a day. Here we found, in a recess of a certain 
bay, a small island, containing a circle of five stadia, where wc settled 
a colony, and called it Ccrne. We judged from our voyage that this 
place lay in a direct line with Carthage, for the length of our voyage 
from Carthage to the Pillars was equal to that from the Pillars to Cerne. 

“We then came to a lake, which we reached by sailing up a large 
river, called Curetes (River St. John). This lake had three islands 
larger than Cerne ; from which, proceeding a day’s sail, we came to the 
extremity of the lake, that was overhung by large mountains, inhabited 
by savage men, clothed in the skins of wild beasts, who drove us away 
by throwing stones, and hindeied us from landing. Sailing thence, we 
came to another river that was large and broad and full of crocodiles 
and river-horses (the .Senegal) ; whence, returning back, we came again 
to Cerne. 

“Thence we sailed towards the south twelve days, coasting the shore, 
the whole of which is inhabite<l by Ethiojuans, who would not wait for 
our approach, but lied from us. Their language was not intelligible 
even to the Lixitm who were with us. Towards the last day we ap- 
proached some large mountains covered with trees, the wood of which 
was sweet-scented and variegate<l (Cape Verd). Having sailed by these 
mountains for two days, we came to an immense opening of the sea 
(the Gambia), on each side of which, towards the continent, was a 
plain, from which we saw by night fire arising at intervals in all direc- 
tions, either more or less.” 

Hanno set out on his voyage in the beginning of spring, and at that 
season of the year the inhabitants of the African coast are in the habit 
of burning the j)arched up shrubs to fertilise the soil. The fire fre- 
quently spreads over a very large area, and this custom is now very 
well known, though no doubt the Carthaginians, who did not know the 
cause of whaf they saw, were much alarmed. 
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Having taken in water there, we sailed forwards five days near the 
land, until we came to a large bay, which our interpreters informed us 
was called the Western Horn (the gulf into which run the Rio Geba 
and the Rio Grande). In this was a large island, and in the island a 
salt-water lake, and in this another island (Orango), where, when we 
landed, we could discover nothing in the day-time except trees, but in 
the night we saw many fires burning, and heard the sound of pipes, 
cymbals, drums, and of confused shouts. We were then afraid, and 
our diviners ordered us to abandon the island.” 

Very many travellers have mentioned the inclination of the natives of 
this coast for dancing and singing, and also that, in conseciuence of the 
intense heat by day, they indulge in their pastimes by night. These 
facts were, of course, unknown to the Carthaginians, and the circum- 
stance caused them some superstitious alarm. But the insertion of this 
fact in the narrative must lead us to place great confidence in the accu- 
rate observation and truthfulness of the narrator. 

“ Sailing quickly away thence, we passed by a country burning with 
fires and perfumes, and streams of fire supplied thence fell into the sea. 
The country was impassable on account of the heat. We sailed (juickly 
thence, being much terrified, and passing for four days, we discovered 
at night a country full of fire. In the middle was a lofty fire, larger 
than the vest, which seemed to touch the stars. When day came, we 
discovered it to be a large hill, called the Chariot of the Gods (Mount 
Sangarei, on the Sierra Leone coast). On the third day after our 
departure thence, having sailed by those streams of fire, we arrived at 
a bay, called the Southern Horn (the Gulf of Sherboro), at the bottom 
of which lay an island like the former, having a lake, and in this lake 
another islaiul full of savage people, the greater part of v\ horn were 
women, whose bodies were hairy, and whom our interpreters called 
Gorillx. Though we jnirsucd the men, we could not seize any of them; 
but all lied fnmi us, escaping over the precipices, and defending them- 
selves with stones. Three women were, however, taken ; but they 
attacked their conductors with their teeth and hands, and could not be 
prevailed on to accompany us. Having killed them, we flayed them, 
and brought their skins with us to Carthage. We did not sail farther 
on, our provisions failing us.” 

The wild men found by Hanno and his companions in the island of 
Sherboro were those large and formidable anthropomorphic apes still 
so numerous at Gabon, called gorillas by our naturalists, in conse- 
quence of an erroneous reading, ior the name of Gorgon, or Gorgadcs, 
in the manuscript of the Periplus. 

3. Whilst Hanno thus explored the coast of Africa as far as the 
eighth degree of latitude, Himilco, also sent by the Carthaginian senate, 
passed the Pillars of Hercules, and voyaged on the Atlantic in the 
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opposite direction ; he reconnoitred the western coasts of Spain and of 
Gaul, as far as the British Isles. The Carthaginians wished to re-open 
the trade with this tin-producing country, once so much frequented by 
the Tyrians, and where now only a few small vessels from Gadeswent, 
and by a route but little known. Ilimilco’s was not properly speaking 
a voyage of discovery, but an hydrographical and commercial exydora- 
tion, similar to those still despatched by the nations of modern Europe 
to the coasts of those countries with whom they wish to extend their 
relations. 

Unfortunately, the report of llimilco is lost, and this is the more to 
be regretted, as he could have given valuable information as to the state 
of a considcralde portion of France and Britain, at a period when 
history is silent. Some few fragments alone have been translated and 
inserted into the Latin poem of Festus Avienus. 

This voyage lasted four months, for they dared not venture into the 
open sea and take the direct route to the British Isles; they coasted 
along the shores, ami so near in, that the progress of the ships was often 
retarded by shallows and by reeds. Whales, then abundant in the 
Bay of Biscay, were frequently seen. It was not till the beginning of 
the Middle Ages that the Basque fishermen drove them thence. 

Between Cades and the Promontorium Sacrum ((.'ape St. Vincent), 
there were a great many Ph(enician colonies founded during the period 
of Tyrian prosjierity. None were met with on the western or northern 
coast of Spain, but the inhabitants were friendly to the (..'arthnginians, 
and they found several ports open to them. This was not the case on 
the inhospitable shores of the Bay of Biscay, the navigation was tlanger- 
ous, and they were obliged to steer directly for the country of the Nam- 
netes (Nantes). 'I here the ships which hail set out from cither Cades 
or Carthage, found, at the mouth of the Loire, a safe port where they 
could take .shelter, and refit and revictual before continuing their voyage. 
Moreover, the productions of all Central (iaul, watered by the Loire 
and its tributaries, arrived in quantities among the Naninctcs, by way 
of the river. Their city, therefore, was the seat of a large trade, and 
possessed an exceptional importance from its having been frequented 
by Canaanitish merchants and traders from Cades, ever since the 
supremacy of the seas had been acquired by Tyre. Coasting along the 
shores of Armorica, they voyaged from the country of the Namnetes 
to the Veneti (Vannes), where they stopped for the last time before 
setting out into the open sea. A considerable trade was carried on 
there also; and the example, first of the Tyrians, then of the Cartha- 
ginians, had soon taught the inhabitants the art of navigation. 

The Veneti possessed great riches, and, in later times, Ciesar found 
them in possession of a large and well-equipped fleet, such as no other 
Gallic nation* possessed. From the Gulf of Morbihan the vessels 
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reached the island of Sena, or Sein, celebrated in Druidical traditions, 
and thence sailed directly for the Cassiteridcs (the Scilly Islands), off 
the coast of Cornwall, rich in mines of all sorts of metals, and more 
particularly tin. The inhabitants of these islands, numerous and 
industrious, occupied themselves exclusively with commerce, and went 
to sea in canoes covered with skins. 

In two days’ voyage from these shores, they reached the Holy Island, 
inhabited by the Hibernians (Ireland), and in a still shorter time they 
reached the coasts of the island of Albion (England). The advantages 
of this situation half-wny between Ireland and England, and the wish 
to avoid the always difficult navigation of the Channel, hatl made the 
Tyrians choose the Scilly Isles as the limit of their voyages in this 
direction, and this was still the case in the times of Himilco. Native 
boats brought these metals from neighbouring countries, and the 
Canaaiiitish merchants gave in exchange various sorts of merchandise, 
princi[)ally tissues, bronze arms, pottery, and salt. 

4. The voyage of Himilco was the signal for recommencing com- 
merce w'ith the British Isles, and this on a much larger scale than 
before, and the route, now well known, was followed by numerous 
vessels. This traffic continued till the commencement of the decline 
of the power of Carthage^ in consecjuence of the struggle between her 
ajul the Creeks of Sicily. The Carthaginians, unlike their predecessors 
from Tyre and Cades, soon ceased to be content with stopping at the 
Cassiteridcs. They sought metals direct from the coast of t.'ornwall ; 
and Strabo records that commerce with foreign merchants became so 
constant, as to exercise an important influence on the manners of the 
peojile of the country, d'hey also fre»)uentcd the Irish ])orts, for all 
traditions of that island speak of consitlerable Pho?nician settlements 
founded there, and the commercial relations introduced the use of the 
Canaanitish alphabet of twenty-two letters among the Hil)ernians. 

The expedition of Hanno was c(jually fruitful. As soon as he re- 
turned, fresh troops of Liby-Pluenicians were trans})oited to the 
fertile regions, where he had established his colonics, and the whole 
country, from the Straits to t'apc Nun, was colonised. Nearly 300 
towns were built on the coast, and .some even inland. But these 
towns did not exist very long. Receiving no succour from the metro- 
polis during the Sicilian wars, they were nearly all taken and destroyed 
by the natives. The most important, including those founded l)y Hanno, 
were Tingis (Tangier), Zilia (Azala), Lixus (El Araish), Mulelacha 
(Muley Bu Selham), Sala (Sallee), Hcrm.xum (Ecdala), Ptena (Dar el 
Beida), Rusibis (Mazagan), and Gannarium (Agoulon), all localities 
now belonging to Morocco. 

The colony in Cernc, or the Isle of Arguin, became of great conse- 
quence. Every year a merchant fleet arrived there, and a great fair 
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was held on the mainland, just opposite the island. The natives 
described by Scylax as shepherds with black skins, long hair, and of a 
good height, horsemen and skilled marksmen (undoubtedly Tuariks), 
also flocked there. Commerce was carried on by means of barter. 
The Carthaginians brought articles of women’s dress and ornaments, 
horse trappings, vases of chased metal, pottery, Egyptian wine and 
linen ; the natives exchanged for these, elephants’ teeth, hides, wool, 
and the skins of wild animals. This contact with the Carthaginian 
merchants so far civilised them that they abandoned their nomadic 
life, and built themselves a town near Cerne. The factory established 
by Ilanno, in addition to commerce, also carried on very lucrative 
fisheries. The fish were salted and sent to Carthage, where, it is said, 
they were held in such estimation that exportation was forbidden. 

The Carthaginian vessels and merchants also began regularly to 
frequent the coast licyond the Island of Arguin, at least as far as 
Senegal, where are the auriferous districts, and perhaps even to Sierra 
I.,eone or Dahomey. A curious passage in Herodotus evidently refers 
to these equatorial regions of Africa. “ The Carthaginians also relate 
the following: — There is a counlry in Libya, and a nation beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, which they are wont to visit, where they no sooner 
arrive but forthwith they unlade their wares, and, having disposed them 
after an orderly fashion along the beach, leave them, and, returning 
aboard their ships, raise a great smoke. The natives, when they see the 
.smoke, come down to the shore, and, laying out to view so much gold as 
they think the worth of the wares, withdraw to a distance ; the 
Carthaginians upon this come ashore and look. If they think the gold 
enough, they take it and go their way; but if it does not seem to them 
sufficient, they go aboard ship once more, and wait patiently. Then 
the others ai)proach and add to their gold, till the Carthaginians are 
content. Neither party deals unfairly by the other : for they themselves 
never touch the gold till it comes up to the worth of their goods. Nor 
do the natives ever carry off the goods till the gold is taken away.” * 

This singular method of commerce is still practised by certain negro 
tribes. 

5. Whilst thus frequenting the western coasts of Africa, the Cartha- 
ginians could hardly fail to discover the Canary Islands. The name of 
Junonia, given by Ptolemy to Lancerota, is sufficient proof that they 
had a colony there; for Tanith, the great goddess of Carthage, is identi- 
fied with Juno by the Creeks and Romans. Rut they spread the 
strangest and most frightful reports of these islands, as they did of all 
the countries where they alone traded, in order to prevent other nations 
from attempting to visit them. This is proved by the fantastic descrip- 
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tion that Festus Avienus, from Carthaginian authority, gives of Teneriffe, 
its volcano and its earthquakes. “ Beyond the Pillars of Hercules,’* 
says he, “is an island in the midst of the ocean, rich in herbs, and 
consecrated to Saturn (the Baal Ilamon of Carthage). Nature there 
shows herself under a formidable aspect ; for when a vessel approaches 
the island, the waves of the sea surrounding it rise with fury, and, 
shaking the island itself, make it tremble with terror, whilst the 
ocean remains calm as a lake.” According to an express statement by 
Scylax, it appears that the Carthaginians attempted to proceed further 
west, and arrived as far as the “ Sargasso Sea;” but the enormous mass 
of weeds that covered the surface of the waves made them fear to 
venture farther, and they retraced their way, leaving to Christopher 
Columbus the glory of discovering the new world. 

Diodorus gives very exact details of a large and admirably fertile 
island, watered by large brooks, discovered about the same time by the 
Carthaginian navigators (l^efore the Sicilian wars), in the Western Ocean. 
He gives, from their historian’s account, a long and ])oetical description 
of it, and from several characteristic traits we recognise in it the Island 
of Madeira. The report of the discovery of this favoured island 
having reached other nations, the Etruscans tried to take possession ot 
it; but the Carthaginians opposed them, and with their characteristic 
jealousy closely watched the shores. They looked upon it, it is said, 
as a refuge whither they ctndd retire, if ever their city fell in war, just 
as the Tyrians had retired to C'arthage. In the meanwhile, as the island 
was uninhabited, they sent colonists there, who prosj)ered.* After the 
fall of Carthage, Cades still carried on a trade with this island till the 
time of Sertorius. It is even said that this great man, during the time 
of his misfortunes, seeing a vessel returning from this island, was think- 
ing of seeking a refuge there, when he was assassinated by Perpenna. 


Section IX. — Hasdritiat., son of Maco— First Treaty of 
Rome with Carthage — Pkkfar.viions for the 
Sicilian War (535 — 500). 

I. Ma(;o died shortly after the submission of .Sardinia, and left two 
sons, Hasdrubal aiul Hamilcar, who became even more lamous than 
their father. The eldest, Hasdrubal, succeeded him in the general 
command of the troops. He '.vas for eleven years at the head of the 
militaiy forces of the republic as suffete, and completed their organi- 

• Aristotle, Dc Mirab. Auscul.^ Ixxxv. , 
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sation; he took possession of the island of Lipari, the key to the 
Straits of Messina and of the coast of Southern Italy, and was finally 
killed, about 520 B.C., in Sardinia, where he was completing the con- 
quests of those portions of the island that still remained independent. 
His brother, Ilamilcar, succeeded to his command. 

During the period of Ilasdrubal’s exploits, Cartilage was for a time 
threatened by a great danger. Cambyses, the conqueror of Egypt, 
wished to make an expedition, in order to subdue the flourishing 
republic, whose riches tempted his insatiable cupidity. We have 
already related* how the realisation of this project was defeated, by 
the refusal of that portion of his fleet furnished by the Phauiician 
cities to fight against the daughter of Tyre. 

2. The Carthaginians carried on an active commerce with Italy, and, 
according to the custom of maritime nations of antiquity, committed 
extensive piracies along its coasts. The position of the country, the 
fertility of tlie soil, and the riches of the inhabitants, all saemed to 
invite tliem there; but they did not succeed in forming colonics. From 
the north to the south of the Italian peninsula the shores were occupied 
by seafaring and commercial tribes — JCtru.scans, Romans or Latins, 
and Greeks — who knew their own interest too well to allow the Car- 
thaginians to eflect a settlement. As they were always seeking for 
an opportunity of gaining a footing, and in the meantime infested 
all the shores with tlieir pirate vessels, the Etruscans and Romans 
attempted to make treaties with them, to bind themselves and the Car- 
thaginians reciprocally to renounce piracy in, and not to try to establish 
colonies on, each other’s territories. 

A great number of treaties made with the Etruscans, spoken of by 
Aristotle, Iiavc not been |)rcserved. Rut Polyluust records the text of 
the first treaty ])ctwecn the Carthaginians and Romans, in 509 n.c., a 
year after the exindsion of the Tanpiins, under the consulate of Junius 
Brutus and Marcus lloratius. I’olybius translated into Greek the 
original Latin, as nearly as he could; “for,” says he, “the Latin 
tongue of those days was so different from that of our times, that the 
most learned are troubled to interpret this old language.” 

“ Between the Romans and their allies, on the one hand, and the 
Carthaginians and their allies, on the other, there .shall be alliance on 
the following conditions : — 

“Neither the Romans nor their allies shall navigate beyond Cape 
Bon, unless driven there by tempest, or forced by their enemies. In 
case of their being forced thither against their will, they must neither 
buy nor take anything there but what is strictly necessary for the re- 
fitting of their vessels, or for sacrificing to the gt)ds, and at the end of 
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five days they must leave. Those who come to trade there shall con- 
clude no negotiation unless in the presence of a crier and a registrar. 
Thus shall it be for all that is sold in Africa or in Sardinia. If Romans 
land in the portion of .Sicily subject to the Carthaginians, they shall 
enjoy there the same privileges as the Carthaginians. 

“The Carthaginians, on their side, shall in no way disturb the 
Antiates, the Ardeates, the Laurentines, the Circcans, the Terraeinians, 
or any other Latin nation subject to the Romans. Even if there should 
be some not under Roman dominion, the Carthaginians shall not attack 
their towns; should they take one, they shall restore it intact to the 
Romans. They shall build no fortress in the country of the Latins. 
If they enter the country armed, they shall not pass the night 
there.” 

This treaty, remarkable both for simplicity and precision, proves that 
under the consulate of the first Rrutus there were Romans who applied 
themselves to commerce, that they knew the value of a navy, that the 
emiiloyment of merchant vessels was common amongst them, and that 
since they went as far as Carthage, they must have made toleraldy long 
voyages, d'hc prow of a ship engraven on the earliest Roman coins 
was, therefore, not an empty symbol ; and M. Momensen was right in 
stating that marilime commerce had a much greater part than was 
usually su})iM.)scd in the first period of Roman history under the kings. 
At the same time, the precautioiiii taken to prcvimt the Carthaginians 
from gaining access to Latium proves how great was the aiiprehension 
of seeing iliem settled there. 

3. d'lie latter years of the sixth century were years of peace for 
Carthage. It was at this period that the republic, seeing the manner 
in which Ilarca had been treated by Aryandes, satraj) of J^gypt, sent a 
tribute to I )arius^ son of llystasjies, .and acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the I’ersian king. This submission, considering the distance sepa- 
rating them, was merely nomimal, .and led to no results. 

Tliese years of |)eaee were employed in extensive ]ircparations for 
war, under the ilireetion of Hamilcar. 'fhe Carthaginians meditated 
the complete concjucst of Sicily, and the final expulsion of the Creeks. 
Thus, when at the commencement of the IMedian wars the AchLcmcnian 
mon.archs proposed to them to combine their operations in that island 
with those they tliemselvcs were to undertake in Creece, aiul so attack 
the Hellenic race on two sides at once, and crush it by tlie coalition of 
all the forces of the Eastern worlil, the Carthaginians joyfully acccjited 
the proj)osition, and the great wars in Sicily began at the same time as 
the Median wars. 

The plan of this Manual obliges us, however, to sto]> here, at the 
commencement of the period best known in Carthagini.an history. We 
niust remain content with having related the story of tha^ period least 
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generally known, and with having described the gradual rise of a 
power which in history we generally first meet with, completely consti- 
tuted, and in possession of enormous resources. 


CHAPTER VI. 

INSTITUTIONS AND MANNERS OF CARTHAGE, 


Skction I.— Government. 

I. Greek and Roman authors are our sole sources of information as 
to the government of C’arthage. Tlie ideas that they give us on the 
subject are very incomplete, more especially as they have recorded none 
of the original appellations of the different magistrates of this great 
city, with the exception of that of the suffetes; we are, therefore, 
obliged to use the Greek names; but even under this disguise, it is still 
possible to recognise the chief springs of tlie governmental mechanism, 
and the spirit pervading its organisation. Founded by the emigrants ot 
the aristocratic party from Ty*’^> Carthage always remained hiithful to 
aristocratic forms of government. Like Rome, when the struggle 
began between them, it was a great aristocratic republic. The aris- 
tocracy of Carthage was not, however, hereditary; in general, ])ersons 
were admitted to this class merely from a pro])erty ^jualification. 
“They think (at Carthage),” says Aristotle,* “ tliat the magistrates in 
the community should not be chosen by family only, but by fortune 
also.” Resides, as no profit was derived from magisterial offices, whicli 
naturally occasioned great expense, the rich alone were enabled to 
aspire to them. And, as in an essentially commercial state, fortunes 
were variable, the Carthaginian aristocracy was constantly recei\ing 
fresh accessions. Rut jjolitical power and influence were periKdiiated 
in those families where riches were su])j)lemented by great talents anil 
remarkable civic virtues, and popular favour was secured to certain 
family names. Thus the families of Mago, llanno the Great, and 
Barca furnished the republic for many generations with ministers of 
state, magistrates, and generals. Notwithstanding the power and in- 
fluence of these families, the constitution of Carthage never l)ecame 
completely aristocratic ; the monarchical and popular elements were bolli 
represented, the one by two suffetes, the other by the assembly of the 
people. 


* Politics \i, II. 
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2. The suffetes {shophetim)^ very properly compared with the kings 
of Sparta and with the consuls of Rome, differed from both, inasmuch 
as tliis dignity was neither hereditary in two families, as at Sparta, nor 
yet filled by annual election, as at Rome. They were, in general, 
chosen from among the great families of the republic, or the most in- 
fluential members of the senate; but their election required to be 
ratified by the people. The suffetes exercised great infiuence, and had 
great authority. Though they sometimes took the command of the 
land and sea forces, this office did not necessarily belong to them ; and 
we are led, on the contrary, to think that the civil administration was 
more peculiarly the province of the suffetes. They presided over the 
senate, and directed its deliberations. Their exact functions are, how- 
ever, but little known, as is also the duration of their office; it would 
seem, however, that the suffetes were elected for life. 

Next to the suffetes, the generals occupied the first rank in the 
republic. I'he senate — or after the organisation of the Council of the 
lliindre<l, that section of the senate— usually nomiiuitc*<l the generals, 
but the selection required to be ratified by a popular vote. »Somctimes 
the army itself proclaimed a general; but this irregular nomination was 
subject to the sanction of tlie senate and people. 

The Carthaginians appointed some members of the senate to ac- 
company the generals, who, furnished with ])lenary powers, treated of 
the affairs of state, and conlractetl alliances, but left to the gcneral-in- 
chief the uncontrolled direction of all mililnry oj^crations. His was 
the greatest responsibility; and it was not unusual, at the close of a 
campaign, to see tlie general punishc<l by death for the mistakes he had 
made and the reverses he had experienced. “ In the nominations of 
the generals, as well as of the kings (suffete.s),’C'iay.s Aristotle, “the 
Carthaginians looked for two things, reputation and wealth.’’ 

3. But the real power belonged to tlie senate, a permanent assembly, 
comjiosed of men who had amassed a certain amount of fortune. 
Formed on the model of that of Tyre,* it was alsr) com])(>sed of 300 
members, representing the three tribes of w hich the citizens were com- 
posed. This senate exercised the same power as the Roman senate. 
All foreign affairs were managed by this body. 'I'lie suffetes jiresided 
over, and matle their reports to, the senate ; it received ambassadors, 
deliberated on slate affairs, and decided on war or peace, although, as 
a matter of form, the ratification of the decision was sometimes referred 
to the people. 

The Carthaginian senate thus possesse^l all the attributes of sovereign 
assemblies— legislative power, and the supreme direction of the govern- 
ment ; and, moreover, by its committees, exercised the most important 

* See Movers’ Phdnizisc/ies Aitert/mmy tom. i. p. 4S 1—508. 
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part of the executive power. The principal committee was permanent, 
and consisted of thirty members, ten senators from each tribe ; it regu- 
lated the proceedings of tlie senate, prej)arcd for the deliberations, and 
subjected the measures pvoj)Osed for discussion to a preliminary exami- 
nation before they were presented to tlie general assembly. This com- 
mittee was usually chosen to conduct the more iin])ortant international 
negotiations. Su}:)crior to this was a Council of Ten, elected by the 
senate itself from amongst its members. I'his council controlled the 
acts of tlie siiffetes, watched over all ])arls of the administration, and 
constituted the real and constantly-<lirccting authority, com^xired to 
which the power of the siiffetes, nominally very great, was in reality as 
nothing, ft is evident that it was the. members of this council whom 
Malchus caused to be put to death, after he had taken Carthage by 
storm. 

Tliis was tlie original organisation, brought from Tyre by the founders 
of Carthage. Tn later times, the existence of the ('ommittee of the 
Thirty and the Council of the Ten was not sufficient to please the 
overbearing jealousy of the aristocracy. “I'lie fimily of Mago,” says 
Justin, “seemed to menace lilnaty by its too great power; a hundred 
judges were tlierefore chosen from .among the senators, who, on the 
return of the generals, demanded an account of tlieir conduct, in order 
to see that they had conformed to the laws of the country.” The 
Council of the Hundred became permanent, and was one of the essential 
parts of the system of government. To distinguish it from the general 
assembly of the senate, it was by (.irt^ek writers called (rWitsia. It was 
a su])remc tribunal, coiurolling the police of the state, sitting in judg- 
ment on magistrates and generals; even the siiffetes were subject to its 
jurisdiction. “ Such a trilnuuil,” says I lecren, “ is entirely in accordance 
with the spirit of an aristocratic rc[)iihlic, where the jiolice is the ])rinei[nd 
.stay of the government; but, as at Cenice, it degenerates but too easily 
into espi(»nage and tyranny.” This also hapi)ene<l at Carthage. The 
Gerusia fm.aUy reserved to themselves the knowledge of all important 
business, and assumed the right of deciding all important questions. 
In the latter <lays of the republic it became an intolerable oppression, 
and Hannilial reformed it by force. 

I lecren compares Venice to (.’artliage, and a very curious parallel 
may he drawn between these two great mercantile and warlike republics, 
the one belonging to the ancient world, tlie other to the Middle Ages. 
They played similar jiarts, had equal maritime and colonial power, and 
the same spirit pervaded both their constitutions. Thus the same con- 
ditions of life, and similar aristocratic principles, ])roduccd governments 
of exactly similar organisation. The Doge, tlie sovereign for life, 
watched and restrained by the punctilious precautions of aristocratic 
jealousy ; the" senate, with its Council of Ten, invested with supreme 
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and dictatorial authority, superior to that of the Doge, who bowed 
before it; and, lastly, the State Inquisition in Venice, present so faithful 
and perfect a picture (jf the Carthaginian government, that did we not 
know that those who formed the constitution of the Queen of the 
Adriatic were ignorant of that of Carthage, we might have imagined it 
to be but a careful copy of the example of the great rival of Rome. 

4. There were also at Carthage popular assemblies, not of the whole 
nation, but only of the “ Optimate families” or citizens, who possessed a 
suHicient amount of pro[)erty to entitle them to the enjoyment of political 
rights. In some eases the intervention of this assemljly was necessary. 
When the superior powers the senate and committees on one hand, the 
suffetes on the other- could not agree, the people decided. Thus the • 
po])ular assembly could only approve or reject the propositions made to 
it; and it does not apjiear that in any case it had the right to take the 
initiative. 

In later days, it is true, there was a numerous and powerful popular 
party, with its representatives in the senate, exercising great influence 
in public affairs, supporting the family of IJarca against their adver- 
saries, and keeping tliem long in ])ower. Hut this party appears to 
have been unable to carry out the revolution it had conceived. Far 
from consolidating the power of ('arthage by securing the regular 
iutervention of the people in the government, it added a new cause of 
disorder to those already existing, and hastened the fall of the republic. 

5. Speaking of the government of Carthage, it is hardly possible to 
pass over in silence those political meetings generally followed by feasts, 
designated by the Greek authors by the name of syssi/in* “ Tlie Car- 
thaginians,” s.ays Theodorus Metoehites, an old historian, “discussed 
business at night, and for this cause assembled in company in the 
cv^ening.” 'riiis institution of political associations may somewhat 
remind us of our modern JCnglish clubs. At these meetings the pro- 
jects for laws and <lecrees to be submitted to the assembly were most 
})robably i)repared and discussed. According to Polybius, it is certain 
that the nobles often came to resolutions in secret, ami not in the regular 
assemblies. (In several occasions, the clubs of Carthage seem to have 
exercised considerable influence on political aflinrs. 

6. The strength of the Roman organisation, that which .secured its 
long <luration, was the ]>olicy ade)pted by the senate w ith resjiect to 
conquered nations, and the manner in which they were coimected with 
the metropedis. This con.sistcd in forming them into one vast polity, 
where each enjoyed certain rignts and certain advantages, bringing 
them more or less near to the condition of the governing people; and 
thus was formed that powerful unity which built up the grandeur and 

See Aristotle, ii. u. 
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solidity of the empire. Carthage might thus have bound the conquered 
nations each one to the other, and all to the metropolis ; but, on the 
contrary, it appears that in its subjects it saw only a source, more or 
less productive, not of power, but of wealth. 

Instead of conferrini,^ on them rights and privileges, it treated them 
in general with great severity, imposing, and rigorously levying heavy 
tributes. The governors appointed over subject town and provinces, 
generally possessed Ijoth military and civil power, and were enjoined 
above all to procure large sums for the treasury. The cultivators of 
the soil were not much better treated by their'masters, for, on several 
occasions, the half of their revenue was demanded from them. A 
modern historian justly observes, that, to understand all the oppression 
of this mercantile tyranny, we must turn to the government of Venice, 
read the statutes of the official Inquisitors, and be acquainted with the 
despotic manner in which the Spanish monopoly was exercised at 
Peni, where articles unsaleable in F.urope, were imported, and the 
poor Indians compelled to purchase the refuse of Madrid. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising, that as soon as an enemy set foot on African soil, 
the towns and villages immediately rose in revolt, and joined the 
invaders. The successes of Agathocles in Africa, of the Romans at 
the commencement of the Punic war, are easily explained by the state 
of permanent discontent to which the nations subject to the republic 
were driven. 

The government of Carthage was just as severe and tyrannical with 
respect to its colonies; obliging them now to buy, and now to sell, 
condemning them to close their ports to foreign nuachants, and to seek 
in those of (’artliage the j)rodncts of distant countries; and this odious 
monopoly gained for them those immense riches which, though for a 
time they increased the power of the republic, yet in the end led to its 
ruin. Rome,” says I leeren, “had founded its greatness on a rock, 
whilst that of its rival rested on a golden sand.” 

7. The number of Carthaginian citizens wlu) served in the armies 
was never considerable. The Irilmtary nations of Africa, all called by 
Polybius, Libyans, were the flower of the troops. They fouglit on 
horseback, or on foot, and formed the heavy armed cavalry and infantry. 
They at one time carried long pikes, Init llannihal, after the battle ol 
Trasimene, armed them in the Roman fashion. 

Rut the major portion of all Carthaginian armies was composed ol 
foreign mercenaries, specially Spaniards and Gauls. The Iberian 
soldiers were tlic best disciplined of all, and generally formed the 
infantry of the line. They w’ore white linen coats with red ornaments; 
and a large sword, adapted both for thrusting and cutting, w^as their 
principal weaj^on. The Gauls generally acted as a sort of forlorn hope. 
For the fight they stripped themselve.s to the waist, they carried large 
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bucklers, and swords of soft iron with a rounded point. The Ligurians 
also furnished soldiers; and from very early times Carthage employed 
Greek mercenaries. I'he Slingers came from the llalearic Isles, and 
excelled all the other light troops of antiquity. 

The principal strength of the Carthaginian armies consisted of light 
cavalry, raised by the republic from among the nomadic tribes of 
Africa on both sides of its territory. All these tribes, from the Massylii 
who bordered the Carthaginian states, to the Mauri who inhabited 
what is now Morocco, were accustomed to fight in the armies ot 
Carthage and to receive pay. The levy of mercenaries was made both 
in Africa and Europe, by senators deputed for the purjmse, who pene- 
trated into the most distant countries. The Numidian horsemen were 
mounted on small horses, unca])arisoned, and trained to the most rapid 
evolutions. A lion’s or a panther’s skin served them both for clothing 
and bed, and when they fought on foot their shield was made of 
elephant’s skin. Their attack w'as terrible, on account of the swiftness 
of their horses, and they did not scruple to take to flight, for they fled 
only to prei)are for a fresh onset. 

d'he heavy cavalry was composed of Carthaginians, Lil>yans, Spaniards, 
and Gauls. It was not till later times that, following the example of 
the successors of Alexander, the Carthaginians employed elephants in 
their armies, and made them their most formidable means of attack. 


Section II. — Commerce, Manufactures, and Ai'.riculture. 

I. We have already mentioned the principal routes of Carthaginian 
commerce, whether by sea, or by caravans into the interior of Africa. 
This commerce, according to the PlKcnician method, was conducted 
wholly by barter, and Carthage, till al)Out the fourth century, had no 
coinage, and it was then introduced in imitation of the Greeks. The 
first coins were struck in Sicily during the great wars of which this 
island was the scene, for the pay of the mercenaries. 

To supply its exports, the Carthaginians had immense factories, 
manufacturing all kinds of articles, for none but those coming from its 
own territories were exported to the foreign lands with whom they 
traded, and the introduction of foreign manufactures into the colonies 
was strictly forbitlden. In return, corn, metals, and various raw 
materials for use in the manufactories were received. In Greece and 
Italy the Carthaginians sold ’alack slaves, ivory, precious woods such 
as ebony, fine jewels, and tissues manufactured with much art. 

The government of the republic was so jealous of the monopoly ot 
the commerce with its colonies, so resolve<i at all hazards to prevent 
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rivalry, that the Cartliaginian ships had orders to sink all strange 
vessels found in the waters of Sardinia, and beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

2. The passion for agriculture, amongst the Carthaginians, equalled 
that for commerce. The leading men of the republic made it a point 
of honour to cultivate their rich domains of Zeugitana and Byzacium, 
and made the science of agriculture their study. The Carthaginian 
territory everywhere abounded in magniticent plantations of vines, 
olive and other fruit trees. Immense meadou s were seen fdled with 
grazing herds of oxen, horses, and sheep. On all sides the fertile soil 
presented the aj^pearance of high cultivation and of great natural 
beauty of scenery. 


SKCTION hi. — Ln'ERATlfRK AND A RTS. 

I. The Carthaginians possessed a large body of liternture, but nearly 
all of a practical nature, such as the pursuits and hal)ils of the nation 
w’ere likely to produce. After the destruction of the city, its library 
was divided among the different African princes who were in alliance 
with the Romans. Rut an exception w as made in favour of the famous 
treatise of Mago on agriculture and on rural economy, which was 
earned to Rome, and translated into Latin by I )ecimus Silanus. It 
was divided into tw'enly-eight books. xMl (he Roman w t iters on agri- 
culture, amongst others, ('ato, Pliny, an<l (!’olum(dia, have higldy lauded 
this work, and made numerous (jiu)tations from it, jwoving how much 
it deservTxl the praise it received, and how much knowledge and good 
sense w'cre containetl in it.* 

Carthage had native historians, w'hose works were consulted by 
Sallust, in the library of king lliempsal. Unfortunately none of them 
have l)een preserved to our days. 'Iherc was also a Carthagini.m 
philosopher, named Ilasdrubal, w'ho went to (ireecc to study, and there 
took the name of Clitomachus. 

2 Art was never much cultivated aimmg this mercantile [)CopIe, who 
were so specially busied in accumulating wealth and adding to their ma- 
terial prosperity. The early Cartliaginian buildings and works of art were 
naturally constructed on iquimician models, and were of the same 
style, though with less delicacy of execution. In later times, contact 
with the Greeks introduced into Carthage the arts of Greece, and that 
style was soon exclusively u.sed there, and in nearly all cases Greek 
artists were employed. It was during that period only that history 

* All the passages in Roman authors in w'hicli the work of Mago is 
cited or referred to are collected by lleercn, Idcen^ iv. p. 527. 
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records the erection of considerable edifices in the Punic city, and of 
statues of some merit. The coins of Carthage are also of purely Greek 
workmanship.* 


Section IV. — Religion. 

I. The Carlhaginian religion was jiropagalcd Ijy the republic in all 
its colonies, and was entirely Phoenician. The pair of principal Baalim^ 
who were regarded as specially watching over and protecting the city, 
was composed of liaal-Ilamon, “Raal the burning,” an essentially sol.ar 
deity, a fire-god, as is indicated i)y his name; and of Tanith, the celestial 
goddess, the lunar and sidereal form of the Phd'nician god<Icss. The 
two largest temples in the citadel of Jlyrsa were consecrated to them. 
The Greeks and Romans called them Saturn an<l Juno. Worship w'as 
also addressed to Melkarth, identified by the Greeks with Hercules, the 
guardian deity of Tyre, who had a temjile in tlie lower town, aiul was 
worshipped in all the foreign settlements of the Cartlrnginians, as 
formerly he had been in all the Ty>i^*^ colonics. T.astly, b'smun, the 
eighth and princijial of the t.'abirim, identiliCfl by the Greeks with rheir 
Ksciilapius, had an important sanctuary on the liill of Ryrsa. 

In later times, this religion was motlified l)y the constant contact of 
the Carthaginians with the Greeks in the Sicilian wars. A temjde was 
erected to Apollo in the market-place at Carthage, and the eolossal 
statue was carried from it to Rome after the ca]Uuie of the town. The 
republic even, on one occasion, sent offjcial offerings to the sanctuary at 
Delphi. After the defeat of 1 1 imilco Ireforc Syracuse, the Carthaginians, 
attributing their misfortune to the wrath of Ceres and Proserpine, the 
two great divinities of the Cheeks in .Sicily', introduced the worship of, 
and raised a temple to, J hose deities. 'Phis worship became so important 
that all the coins struck at t'arthagc, after llie fourth century, were 
stamped with the bead of Proserpine. 

In Africa there w.as no Ixuly of men, as in .'\sia, specially charged 
with the care of (he religiou-> traditions, and the celcliralum of worshi]^. 
'Hie sacerdotal functions were exercised by the brst personages of the 
state, w'ho aspired to (licm on .account of the honours attached to these 
ofiices. They were particularly' sought after by the sons of the suffetes, 
who considered the position as a ftrsl step towards the high dignities of 
their fathers. 

2. Diodorus Siculusf gives some curious details of the colossal statue 

* On the medals of Carthage, see MiiLLER, Numismatique de 
V Ancienw Afriqiie^ vol. ii. pp. 68-148. 
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of Baal-Hamon, placed in front of the temple of that god. “It was 
of bronze, with outstretched arms and lowered hands with the palms 
upwards; its arms were inclined towards the earth, so that the children 
placed upon them immediately fell into a fiery gulf. 

All the atrocities of the Phoenician worship were practised at Car- 
thage, particularly the burning of children. These barbarous sacrifices 
took place every year, and were frightfully multiplied on the occasion of 
public calamities, in order to appease the wrath of the gods. In every 
place where the Carthaginians carric<l their trade and their arms, not 
only at fixed periods, but at all critical conjunctures, their fanaticism 
celebrated these horrible sacrifices. In vain Celon of Syracuse, armed 
with the authority of a conqueror, — in vain, by peaceable influence, the 
Greeks themselves, who were settled at Carthage for commercial pur- 
poses, attempted to stop these atrocities ; the ancient barbarism inces- 
santly reappeared, and was practised even in Roman Carthage. In the 
beginning of the third century of our era, traces of this horrible worship 
were still to be found, although then practised in secret. From the 
year of Rome 655, human sacrifices were forbidden, but the emperors 
were more than once obliged to repeat the prohibition; and we must 
add, that for some lime even the severity of Roman laws was unable to 
stop these hideous immolations, and Christianity alone succeeded in 
finally eradicating them. 


1£nd of Book VI. 
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THE ARABIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHY AND ANCIENT PEOPLE OF ARABIA. 

Chief Aiithorilies. 

Thb: Htbi.k ; Boohs of Genesis and of the Prophet Isaiah. — Duemichen, 
Historische fnschriften attiC^vftischer Denhndter, I.eijixig, 1869. — 
Rawlinson and Norris, Ctinciform Inscriptions of Western Asia^ Vols. 
i. and ii. — Ilm Klialdoiin, Protc^o/nenes i/istoriques^ Traduction de 
M. Lc Baron de Slane (in course of piil.)lication). — Abulfcda, Historia 
Anteislaniitica (Fleisclier’s Latin translation). — The Koran, 

Pocock, Ifistoria imperii Vetustissimi yoctanidurnm, 1786 (A. Schul- 
t(.*ns). Pocock, Specimen IJisforiu' Arabiim. Oxford, 1806. — Volney, 
Becherches Khoia'ellcs sur Vliistoire Ancienne, Vol. i. — F. Fresnel, 
J.ettres sur P I listoirc des Arabes. Ikiris, 1836, 1838. — Caussin de 
Ilistoire des Arabes a'l'iuit r Ishimisme.^ Vol. i. Paris, 1847. 
— ( )siandcr, Zur himjarischen Alterthnms nnd Sprachhunde, Leipzig, 
1856, 1865, 1866. 


Section L — Principai. Districts of the Arabian Peninsula. 

I. ddlK Arabian ])cnin.siila, .situated between Africa and the rest ot 
Asia, is bounded on the south-east by the Indian Ocean, and on the 
opposite (juarter by Syria. To the north-east its variable limits 
generally follow the Kiijihrates. On the east, the Persian flulf separates 
it from the country of that name, and on the west is the Arabian 
(lulf or Red Sea, beyond which are Fgypt and Fthiopia. 

This position made Arabia, to .1 certain extent, the centre of tlie region 
around which, in ancient times, was gathered all primitive circula- 
tion. Thus, from the remotest ages of antiipiity, this country has been 
the road and the depot for commerce between various nations. Its 
nhabitant. , always in a semi-barbarous nomadic state, *acted the part 
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of carriers across their deserts for the traffic between tlie civilised 
nations of Egypt, of the Tigro-Euphrates basin and India. Therefore, 
though the history of Arabia is enveloped in great obscurity, and pro- 
bably will never be entirely elucidated, it is impossible to exclude this 
country from the annals of the civilisations of the ancient eastern world. 
We have, therefore, thought it necessary to devote a special book to 
the history of the Arabs. We shall confine ourselves to a sketch of its 
chief outlines, without attenijUing to enter into details for which we 
have no authority; and we shall endeavour to describe the position held 
in ancient times by this nation, which, in the Middle Ages, under 
Mahomet and liis successors, achieved such great conquests as to change 
the face of the world, and inaugurate a new era in history. 

2. The (Irecks and Romans divided the Ara])ian peninsula into 
three great tlistricts, determined by the general features of the 
country. To the north-west was Aralna Petrara, a region of rocky 
and barren mountains, where a few valleys only were fit for cultiva- 
tion, and for the support of its ])opul.'ition. It included the peninsula 
of Sinai, and the eastern shore of the Elamitic Gulf, now the Gulf 
of Akaba ; to the west and south was Arabia Felix, containing all 
the fertile districts, and inhabited by a settled agricultural popula- 
tion, extending along the shore of the Red Sea, and occupying the 
southern part of the ])eninsula as far as the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. Eastly, the central and eastern regions received tlu! name of 
Arabia Deserta ; the greater jKulion of this district, the largest of the 
three, is composed of wastes ofsaixl where the nomade tribes wander; 
the desert is, howi^ver, interrupted here and there by oases, which from 
the earliest ages have been the centres of fixed pojndations. 

These divisions were unknown to the Arabs, and though they are very 
vague, yet tliey may btr useful when exactitude is not necessary. 
Rut the historian who would give fiwts in all their clearness, must prefer 
those more distinct and belttT defined limits, apj)lied to the various 
districts by the Arabs themselves. 

3. The long chain of mountains which runs through Tkilestine towards 
the Isthmus of Suez, and then continues in a direction nearly parallel 
with the Red Sea towards the southern extremity of Arabia, is called 
Jlejiiz (barrier), and gives its name to the country through which it 
passes before reaching Yemen, llejaz, therefore, in its most extended 
meaning, inckules Arabia Petnea, and a portion of the Arabia Felix 
of the ancients. This vast region is divided into four tolerably well- 
defined countries. First, to the north, Arabia Petnea (as we will still 
continue to call it, so as not to multiply names), including the two 
countries of the Edomites and the Midianites. Then comes Hejaz, 
properly so called. Its two principal towns are Yambo and Medina, 
the ai’.cient Yethrib. South of this province is Tchamah (warm or sea 
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country), where are the cities of Mecca and Jeddah. The fourth and 
most southern province is Asyr, bordering on Yemen. Yemen, pro- 
perly so called, is the country forming the south-western extremity of 
the Arabian peninsula, bounded on the west by the Red Sea, on the 
south by the Indian Ocean, on the north by llejaz, on the east by 
Hadramaut. The principal towns of Yemen were, Mareb or Saba, 
long since in ruins, Yafar, Sana, Nedjran, and Aden. The name of 
Yemen is often applied to Southern Arabia. It then includes, besides 
Yemen proper, Hadramaut, and the district of Mahrah to the east of 
Hadramaut. Beyond Mahrah, at the south-east corner of the ))eninMda, 
is Oman, and to the north of this, Bahrein, or Ahsa, on the Persian 
Gulf. This latter country is also called Hejer, from its principal pro- 
vince. It i.s, however, possible to consider Ahsa and Hejer as two 
distinct provinces of Balirein, the former to the north of the latter. 

Nejed (the high land) is the large plateau, with here and there some 
ine(|ualities of gn)und, that occupies all Central Arabia. It commences 
westward on the eastern side of thellejaz mountains, which side appear- 
ing not so high and less rugged than the western, ].)roves that the plateau 
of the interior of Arabia is at a tolerably high elevation above the level 
of the sea. I'hat portit)n of Nejed boidering on Yemen is called the 
Nejed of Yemen, and the northern jmrtion simply Nejed. These two 
divisions are separated by a mountainous province, called Yamama. 
North of Nejed is the Syrian de.sert, not really a j)art of Arabia, but 
where the Arab tribes now roam, having rejdaced the Arama.'ans who, 
in earlier ages, led there a nomadic life. North-east are the deserts of 
Irak (Barriyat el Irak), bordering the fertile territory of Cdialdma on 
the right bank of the Ku])hrates, the Arpha.xad of Genesis, and 
se])arating it from the cultiv.able pt)rtions of Arabia. I'.aslward, Nejed 
is separated from Ahsal)y one of those strips (jf desert, called Xt/itJ by 
the Arabs. Finally, southward stretches the va^^l desert of Dahna, the 
largest in the peninsula, of which we at ]nesent know nothing certain. 
It separates Nejed from Hadramaut and Mahrah. Nejed is intersected 
by many smaller deserts which it is necessary to cross when travelling 
from one of its districts to another. 


Section II. — Races who successivei.y inhabited Arabia. 

I. The population of Arabia, after long centuries, more es])ecially 
after the ])ropagation and triumph of Islamism, became uniform 
throughout the peninsula; wdth the same civilisatitm, the same manners 
and customs, the same religion, and the same language. But it was 
not always thus. It was very slowdy and gradually that the inhabitants 
of the various parts of Arabia were fused into one rac«i. From the 
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remotest antiquity, the most striking ethnographic and linguistic differ- 
ences separated the nations who inhabited the various regions of this 
vast country. Several distinct races successively immigrated into the 
peninsula and remained separate for many ages. Their distinctive 
characteristics, their manners and their civilisation prove that these 
nations were not all of one Idood. Up to the time of Mahomet, several 
different languages were spoken in Arabia, and it was the introduction 
of Islamism alone that gave predominance to that one amongst them 
now called Arabic. 

2. The few Arabian historians deserving of the name, who have used 
any discernment in collecting the traditions of their country, Ibn Khal- 
doun, for example, distinguish three successive populations in the 
pein^nsula. They divide these primitive, secondary, and tertiary Arabs 
into three divisions, called Ariba, Motareba, and Mostareba; these three 
names are derived from the same root, and by the modihcation of their 
grammatical form indicate the periods when these races were naturalised 
in the country. This distinction exactly agrees with the facts stated in 
the Bil.)le, although it is presented in a sufficiently different form, to 
prevent the suspicion that it was borrowed from the sacred books under 
the influence of Arussulman teaching.*^ 

The Ariba were the first and most ancient inliabitants of Arabia. 
They consisted principally of two great nations, (he Adites, sprung 
from Ham, and the Amalika of the race of Aram, descendants of Sheni, 
mixed with nations of secondary importance, the 'rhamudites of the 
race of Ham, and the people of the 'fasm, and Jadis, of the family of 
Aram. 'I'he Motareba were tribes sprung from Joktan, son of Eber, 
always in Arabian tradition called Kahtan. 'The Mostareba of more 
modern origin were Tshmaelitish tribes; and in early times, while still 
numerically weak, were concentrated in a small portion of Tel^mah, 
whence, but in much later times, they spread to Hejay, Nejed, ami 
the deserts of Irak and Mesopotamia, where they finally absorbed the 
Joktanite tribes, their predecessors. 

We will now consider separately this varied population. 


SfXTION III. — TiIK ADtTES OR COSHITKS OK SOUTHERN 

Arahia. 

I. A RAH traditions record that the Adites, sprung from the blood 
of Ham, were the first inhabitants of Yemen, Hadramaut, and the 
countries of Mahrah and Oman. This statement fully agrees with the 
loth chapter of (lencsis, in which we find a considerable portion of the 

* Sdb Sales’ Koran, “The Preliminary Discourse.” 
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descendants of Cush inhabiting this region, where also modern science 
has discovered unmistakable traces of the Cushites. The Sacred 
Volume records as sons of Cush (Gen. x. 7), Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, . 
Raamah, and Sabtechah; as sons of Raamah, Sheba and Dedaii. 
These, according to the plan pursued throughout this record, represent 
so many races. 

There can be no doubt as to the name Seba; all classical writers 
give it to the inhabitants of Yemen. \Vc sec on their own monuments 
that these people, the Sabreaiis of the Greeks and Romans, themselves 
called their country Saba, and aomctiincs also their capital, although it 
was generally called Mariab (now March). 

Sabtah has also been as certainly identified as lladramaut. Its 
capital, as we learn from the Greek Periplus of the Erythnean Sea,* 
from Pliny, and the native inscriptions of Yemen, was called Sabota 
until after the Christian era. 

All commentators agree in recognising Havilah as the northern district 
of Yemen, bordering on Asyr, where Pliny and Strabo place the 
ChaviUei of their times, t where the Arabian geographers place the pro- 
vince of Khaulan, and where still, in our days, there exists the tribe ot 
Chaulan. 

Sabtechah we place on the coast of Africa, where the ancient 
Egyptian monuments mention a people, called Sahaba; and we believe 
that, according to the opinion of most critics who have studied the 
loth chapter of Genesis, this name represents the first Sabiean tribes, 
or Arabian Cushites, who passed over into Abyssinia. 

Raamah, however, decidedly belongs to Southern Arabia, and its 
locality can be definitely fixed, d'he name was jirescrved, in the classical 
.ages, in the Regina of the geographer Ptolemy, a town on the strait 
leading to the Persian Gulf. The country of Raamah is then un- 
doubtedly Oman. 

According to the genealogical document preserved by Moses, the 
two sons of Raamah were two nations who left the country sulisequently 
to the others, and settled near its frontiers. Hierefore, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oman wx* must look for both 1 )edan and Sheba. 

The name of .Sheba is still to be recognised in the tribe of the Benu-es- 
Sab, who inhabit a iiortion of (.)man, and forms jiart of the name of 
the town of Batrasave, mentitined hy Pliny in the same country. ^ The 
position of this towm is not certain, l.mt we fancy it should be jilaced in 
the south of Oman, and in the country of Mahrah, Avhich otherwise 

* See The Periplus of the Erythnean Sea^ by W. ViNCKNT. London, 
1805. Vol. ii. p. 301. 
t Pliny, Nat, Hist., v. 12; Strabo iv. 2. 

J Nat. Hist. vi. 32. • 
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would be a gap in the chain of Cushite populations on the coast of 
Southern Arabia. 

• Ihe situation of Dedan has long been fixed by commentators, and 
the name still exists in that of the little island of Daden, one of the 
tahrein Islands. Dedan, therefore, represents the Cushite tribes who 
settled in the province of Ahsa, or llahrein; but this they could not 
have done till after llie migration of the Canaanites, the primitive in- 
haliitants of the country. Jlefore this migration to a large and fertile 
distiict, the tribes of Dedan must have lived south of the Canaanites, 
on the frontiers t)f Oman, or perha]is still farther back, in the eastern 
part of Ncjed projier. 

All these Cushite nations of the south of the Arabian peninsula spoke 
dialects of the same language, generally called the llimyarite, but, 
perhaps, more correctly designated by the general term, Saliman. This 
language has Ijeen already mentioned in the first book of our Manual.* 
It belongs to the Semitic family, and to that special group that \vc 
agree with M. Renan in calling the (aishite group. It is closely con- 
nected on one side with the Assyrian, the idiom of the old Accadian 
Cusliites of the land of Shinar; on the other with the Che/, the lan- 
guage which the .Sab:eans carried with them to Abyssinia. .Since the 
establishment of Islainisin, Arabic has replaced this language in Yemen, 
Iladratnaut, and Oman ; lutt a dialect of it is still spoken in the country 
of Mahrah. 

2. We have just slated that the Dedanite tribes could not have esta- 
blished themselves on the coast in the country of Ilahrein till after the 
Canaanitish migration. • It will lie rememiiered that in the preceding 
book, on I’lnenicia, we ]n-oved, from the rho*nician traditions collected 
by the writers of classical antiipiity, that the primitive country of tin: 
Canaanitish tribes was in this jiart ol Arabia, which they left about 
2000 H.C., for .Syria. W'c attenijited to trace the route of this migration 
across Nejed and Hejaz, and we have recognised a colony of this race, 
left behind on the way, in the Horites of the Ihble — the Thamud of the 
Arab legends -that strange race of Troglodytes, who inhabited the 
province of Mcdain .Saleh, called also Diar ddiamud (country of 
Thamud), or Ilezer, and there left numerous traces of their presence. f 

Alter remaining in these districts f<jr two or three centuries, and 
arriving at a high degree of prosperity in consequence of their situation 
as the indispensable “middlemen” of the commerce between Syria and 
Ncged, or Hejaz, the Horites were destroyed, and in great part exter- 
minated, by Chedorlaomer, the great Elamite compieror, in the course 
of his victorious campaigns in Syria and Arabia. The Arabs have 
preserved the traditions of these eveiU.s, and the name of the destroyer 


* Vol. i. p. 71. 
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of the Horite inhabitants of Thamud is still unaltered in their legends. 
The incidents, however, are much disguised, with the exception of the 
essential fact of the destruction of the nation. We transcribe here the' 
account, from which the reader will see how the warm imaginations of 
the Arabs, and their strange religious system— the desire to introduce 
one or the other of the 300 prophets they reckon before Mahomet, 
and who, somehow or other, must be placed in liistory — have transformed 
historical facts. 

“ The Thamud dug themselves dwellings in the sirles of the rocks. 
Full of pride and im})iety, they, in the shelter of their caverns, dared 
to brave the divine pon er. Jn the time of one of their kings, called 
Djouda, a prophet, named Saleh, belonging to one of their families, 
exhorted them to renounce idolatry. 'I'hey required from him a sign of 
his mission. Saleh made a camel and her young one issue from a rock. 
Notwithstanding this miracle, the Thamud were still incredulous. 
Saleh had ordered them to resj)ecl the miraculous camel, l)ut a man 
named Codar-eh Ahmar (C hcdorkiomer) killed her with an arrow. His 
guilty action was the signal for the divine vengeance. Saleh announced 
to the 'riiamutl that in tlnee days they would l)e destroyed, and on the 
morning of the fourth day a thunderbolt fell on them and destroyed 
them.” 

After their misfortune, the rest of the llorites retreated to Mount 
vSeir, t)n the north of the F.lamitic (iulf, where they lived in the times 
of Isaac and Jacob, lint they soon di'<a)q')eared, doubtless absorbed 
by the neighbouring tribes, for the I’klomites succeeded them in the 
possession of Mount Seir. 

The district of Thamud, which they had aliandoncd, became the 
dwellingq)lace of a Joktanian tribe, called in the lUble llagarenes, or 
people of liejer. These are the second Thamud of Araij tradition, the 
Thaniudeni, wJio, in the time of the empire, furnished cavalry for the 
Roman armies.^' 


Skction IV. -The Aram.ean Tribes. 

I. The whole race of the Aranueaiis did not remain in Syria and 
in the country of Naharaim, between the Kuphrates and the (’haboras, 
leading an agricultural life. A certain niiml)er of tribes of the same 
race remained constant to a nomadic life, so congenial to the. tastes of 
the Shemites, in the desert of Syria; the inhabitants of Palmyra, for 
example, and of the adjoiniiig districts, who were always purely 
Aramaean, d'o these nomadc tribes of the race of Aram were joined 


Ptolemy vi. 7, 21; Pliny vi. 28, 32. 
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the Terahite tribes, sprung from Nahor, the brother of Abraham, one of 
whose sons is called in the Bible ‘‘Kemuel, the father of Aram” 
(Gen. xxii. 21). 

The Aramaean tribes even penetrated into Arabia, and some remained 
there for a long time, unmixed with other races. In the genealogy in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis three of the sons of Aram belong to the 
Arabian peninsula, Gether^ and Mash (Gen. x. 23). 

Uz designates a province to the north-east of Mount .Seir, next the 
country inhabited by the Edomites. The Bilde places in this district 
the birthplace of the patriarch Job (Job i. i). It was originally in- 
habited by a tribe of the Ilorites; and on account of this, an Uz is 
registered by Moses in the posterity of Seir, the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 20). 
The descendants of Aram succeeded the primitive 1 lamitic inhabitants; 
then the families sprung from Nahor joinc<l them in this district, for we 
again find the name of Haz among the children of Abraham’s brother 
(Gen. xxii. 21). 

No known locality corresponds with Gethcr^ but an ancient and un- 
varying tradition among the Arabs records as his descendants the tribes 
of Tasm and Jadis. The former inhabitc<l the district of lof, north-west 
of Nejed, where they remained until the third century of our era. Its 
history is so obscure, that “a tale of 1'asm ” is a })roverbial expression 
among the Arabs for a fabulous and incredible story, d'he second 
tribe, that of Jadis, mentioned by the Greek geographer, rtolemy, 
under the name of Jodisites, dwelt in Vemama. 

The country of Mash cannot be definitely fixed, although certain 
indications point to its having been situated between the country of 
Bahrein and the mouth of Shat-el-Arab. lEit however this may be, 
the name of Mash or Masha unquestionably belongs to a district of 
Arabia. It again appears in the list of the sons of Ishmael, doubtless 
because an Ishmaelitisli tribe had imposed itself in that district on the 
Aramxans. Speaking of the posterity of Joktan, the Bible says 
“their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount 
of the east” (Gen. x. 30). 


Skction V.— The Amaijka. 

I. To complete the list of the primitive inhalhtants of Arabia anterior 
to the establishment of the joktanites, we must add to the tribes of 
pure Arabian race the great nation of the Amalika, the most numerous 
in the north of Arabia, who were closely connected with the Aramieans. 
The oldest Arab traditions record that the Amalika w'ere descended 
from Aram and Lud* This Lud is clearly not the one mentioned in 


Caussin dc Perceval^ vol. i. p. 18. 
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the genealogy of Shem, and representing the Lydians, but the Hamite 
Lud, son of Mizraim, who represents the Egyptian race, and in their 
language is called Rut or Lut. Tradition, therefore, represents the 
Amalika as a mixed race, belonging both to the races of Shem and 
Ham, and sprung from a mixture of Arama?ans and Egyptians, a state- 
ment that may be accepted as fact, for they inhabited those portions of 
Arabia nearest to Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula for example, where 
lived the Anu, a people of the same blood as the l*lgyptians. 

The Amalika are the Amalekitcs of the lliblc, the Shasu of Egyptian 
monuments. They originally occupie<l avast territory, including nearly 
all Arabia Petnea an<l Ilejaz, from the frontiers of Egypt to Mecca, 
passing by Ayla, the Elath of the llible, Mount Seir, Tayma, Khaybar, 
and Yatlirib. We know the names of those tribes who settled in the 
territory round the latter town, and wore collectively called Djasivi. 
'fhey were distinguished as Loff, Abil, Sad, Malar, Azrak, (Jhifar, and 
Hodayl. 

2. A little later we find the Amalika divided into three branches — 
the Amalika proper, of juu-e race, the Amalekites of the Bilde, the 
portion of the nation who inhabited ll;e desert l)etweeri Egypt, Pales- 

line, and the mountains of Sinai ; the Arkam, who first settled at 

Tayma and in the eastern part of Arabia IVtnea; and lastly, the 
Kaioora, who originally spread as Hr a.s Mecca. I'hc latter, as M. 
Caussin de Perceval lias proved in the most decisive manner,* corre- 
sjiond to the tribes given in (ieiiesis as descending from Abraham by 

Kelurah, his second wife ((.)en. xxv. 2). But here it is impossible to 

understand the Bible language in its literal sense; for the Mitlianites, 
who are said to be descemlants of the Patriarch, are represented 
in the Book of (lencsis as already forming a great people in the 
time of the second generation from Abraham, 'fhe Arab tradition, 
connecting the Ivatoora with the most ancient race of the Amalika, 
gives us valuable .assistance in interpreting with some degree of proba- 
bility the sacred text. The families sjuung from Abraham and 
Keturah — of a mixed race between the vSlieiiiitcs and llaniites, for 
Ketuiah is said to have been an Egyptian— did not emigrate into an 
uninhabited country. 'I'hey settleil in the provinces already peojiled by 
a branch of the Amalika, over whom they libtained siijirciiiacy, and to 
whom they gave their name, I'he Bil)lc, therefore, when enumerating 
the sons of jVbraliam and Keturah, gives us the names of the various 
Katoora tribes, which there stand as Zimran, Jukshaii, Medan, Midian, 
Ishbak, and Shiiah. Jokshan is siilMividctl into two branches — Sheba 
and Dedan — who must not be confounded with the people of the same 
name inhabiting Bahrein. 'Phe most important of these tribes was 

* Vol. i. p. 22. 
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Miclian, consisting of five branches — Ephah, Epher, Hanoch, Abidah, 
and Eldaah (Gen. xxv. 4). I'his tribe also soon acquired ascendancy 
over the others, and the whole nation was called by its name. The 
Katoora were from that time called Midianites only, and this term is 
always used to designate them in the Bible. 

3. A third ]>eriod in the })rimitivc history of the nations sprung from 
the Amalika, commences when the Jorham sprung from Joktan, who 
for some time had settled near them in Ilejaz, attacked them with the 
assistance of the first Ishmaclitish tribes, and drove them from the 
country. The Arknm, together with the Katoora, or Midianites, were 
driven back into Arabia Tetnca, with the exception of the tribe of 
Asur, sprung from Dedan, who, se])arated from the rest of their race, 
retired southward to Asyr, to which province tliey gave their name. 

From this time the Mitlianites occupied the country where we find 
them in the Biblical story struggling with the Israelites, namely, the 
eastern shore of the Klamitic (iulf and the country inland as far as the 
frontier of the kingdom of Moab, and the land of the Ammonites, d'lie 
Arkam wore naturally between them and the Amalekites proper, in 
Mount Scir and the valley of Petra. Arab traditions state they owe 
their name to the <lesignation borne by all their kings, Arkam, and in 
the Bil.de we find mention of Rekem, an ancient prince of this race 
(Numb. xxxi. <S ; Jos. xiii. 21). 

The country where we are led to place th(‘ brancli of the Amalikn, 
called Arkam, is the district where we afterwards find the Fdomites, 
an<l where tin' Book of Genesis describes Fsau, the son of Isaac, sur- 
named Faloin, as esiablisbing himself with his family and numerous 
dependents, after the return of his brother Jacob to 1 ‘alcstine. Here 
again, as amongst the Katoora, but a little later, families sprung from 
the mixture of the laee of Abiaham with foreign nations came and 
impe^sed tlnnisehes on the jnimitive ])opulalic)n of the blood of 
Ainalek, who l)ec:amc subject to their new rulers, but were not de- 
stroyed. This aneieiit jiojmlalion was, however, before this known 
by the name of J'klomites as well as Arkam, and it was from settling in 
the midst of them that Ivsau was suniamed Fdom. JOgyptiaii papyri of 
the twelftli dynasty ,sj)cak of the country of Kdoin five centuries before 
the birth of the son of Isaac. After the settlement of ICsaii and his 
family, the ]5rinci])al tribes of the Edomites enumerated in the Bible 
w'cre Teman, Omar, Zcplio, Kenaz, Kurali, Cial.am, Nahatb, Zerah, 
Shammah, and Mizzah (Gen. xxxvi. 15 — 17). IGach of these was 
governed by a chief, called alhtph, descended from h'.sau. It wa)uld 
even seem from the text of Genesis, that a family sprung from the 
brother of Jacob established itself among the Amalekites proper, and 
there l)ccame the royal race. 

4. The Origin of the Amalika, connected by the Shemites with the 
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branch of Aram, gives us occasion to think that the national language 
in the three divisions of Amalekites, Edomites, and Midianites must 
have been Aramoean. It is at least certain, and this to some extent 
confirms the hypothesis that not only do the few remaining inscriptions 
of the descendants of the people of Edom and Midian, in the cen- 
turies approaching the Christian era, belong to an Aramaean language, 
but that also the proper names of men and places from Edom and 
Midian, given in the cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrian kings from 
the ninth century n.c., arc purely Aramocan. 


Sf.ction VI. — Thk Joktanite Arabs. 

I. We have already staled that the second stratum of the Arabian 
population, the Molareba of the national traditions, was composed of 
the tribes sprung from joktan, son of Ebcr, and great grandson of 
Arphaxad. These were the first Arabs, properly so called. 

The loth chapter of Clenesis gives joktan, whose name in the Arabic 
traditions is corrupted into Kahtan, thirteen sons, representing so many 
great divisions in the country — Almodad, Shelejdi, 1 lazarmaveth, 
Jerah, Iladoram, U/nl, l.)iklah, Obal, Abimael, Slu‘ba, Ophir, llavilah, 
and jobab (Gen. x. 26 — 29). 

Amongst these naim^s we immediately recognise two as having 
already figured in the table of the Arab descendants of Cush, Sheba 
and llavilah. 'fhey here again designate the same provinces, the 
situation of which we have already fixed. Hazarrnaveth, under a dif- 
ferent form, also represents the Sabtah of the race of Ciish, for it is the 
Hebrew jironunciation of lladramaut. 

Slielcjdi plainly corresponds to the Salapcni, or Alapeni of classical 
geographers, and to what is now the province of Halaban, on the 
western frontier of lladramaut. 

Iladoram is undoubtedly the tribe of Madura sprung from Kahtan, 
and said by l])n Khaldun to have formerly lived in a ])rovince of 
Yemen, called Rass.* This tribe was destroyed, and the catastrophe is 
used by Arab tradition as a fiekl for the introduction of another of 
their innumerable prophets. It was, they said, the ])unishment of the 
Iladura for their blindness and cruelty in putting to death the prophet 
Shoaib, the son of Dhu Mahdam, who was raised up by God to turn 
them from idolatry by teaching them religious truth. 

Uzal represents the province of Yemen, where is situated the town 
of Sana, and which is even now called Awzal. 

* I BN Khaldun, f. 13. 
u 2 
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For Diklah we are again obliged to enter on mere conjectures, as 
no province of Arabia bears a similar title, but as this name signifies 
**palm, ” we may, perhaps, connect it with tlie religious worship paid 
by the inhabitants of Nedjran to the date tree, in which they see the 
image and most noble personification of the deity. In consequence of 
this coincidence, we are inclined to place Diklah in the country of 
Nedjran. 

The name Obal may be read Gobal, according to the strength of the 
initial articulation, and recalls the Cebanita? of Pliny, who inhabited 
the west of the province of Awzal, on the lH)rders of the sea; and its 
capital, Tamna, was so large a city that it contained sixty-five temples. 

Abimael (“tlic father of Matd”) represents one of the districts of 
the land of Mahrah, the j^rincipal incense-producing region. The Greek 
naturalist, I'heophrastus,* says that in his times the best incense came 
from the <listrict of Mali, which it is easy to identify with Mael. 

We next find Dphir. This cannot mean the Indian Ophir, in the 
country of Abhira, near the mouths of the Indus. The most probable 
conjecture as to the Arabian Ophir is, that this name was generally 
applied to the region serving as a depot for the products of the Indian 
Ophir, in the neighbourhood of the celebrated ))ort of Aden, where, 
as we shall see, vessels from India usually brought their merchandise, 
to be conveyetl thence by other vessels up the Red Sea. In classical 
geographers we find mention of the ])rovince of Yemen, bordering the 
Straits of l>ab-el-Maiideb from Musa f (now Maiishid), ns far as 
Aden, called the country of Mapbar, an a])pellalion resembling Opliir, 
with the prefix of the letter M, so fre»juent in the names of Semitic 
places. 

We think that the name of Jol)ab must have been altered, and 
projmse to correct it to fobar. Ptolemy speaks <if some Jobaritcs:J; in 
Soutlieni Arabia; and vVrab t?*adi(ions record a nation of Wabar, s])rung 
from Kahtan, who inhabited the country east of Aden, as far as the 
frontier of lladramaut. We shall again sj>eak of this people, on the 
occasion of tlieir destruction by \cbucbadne//ar. 

3. All these names we have just inentioncil belong to Yemen, ITa- 
dramaiit, and the country of Mabrah, or to tlic southern coiinlrios of 
the Arabic jicninsuln, previously inbabite<] by the Cushites. The 
Joktanite Araiks, in fact, superimposed theinselxes iii these countries on 
the j)rimitive Cushite Sabocans. We shall attempt, iu the chapter of 
this Ijook on the history of Yemen, to determine the epoch of their 
entry into the country, and to .show how they lived there for a certain 


* ///s/. Plant, ix. 4. 

t .See Ptoj.. vii. 15 ; Tli.w, vi. 23; and IlocHART, Phaleg. xxx. 
J See lioCHAKT, JVia/cg. ii. 11. 
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time side by side with the Adites of the race of Cush, subject to their 
political supremacy, and at last became the governing power. 

The populations sprung from Joktan were not, however, exclusively 
concentrated in Southern Arabia. Their primitive cradle was a region 
whence also came the Abrahamites, and is precisely indicated by the 
significant names of two of the direct ancestors of Joktan — Arphaxad, 
“.border of the Chaldiean,” and Eber, “the man from lieyond [the 
river,]” in reference to Babylon, or the district now called Irak Araby, 
on the right bank of the luiphrates. To move from that locality to 
Yemen, the Joktanite tribes must have pa.ssed through the whole length 
of the Arabian peninsula, and it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that they did not leave some colonies behind them along their route. 

In the 10th chapter of fienesis it is exjifessly said that the descend- 
ants of Joktan occupied the whole land “from Me.sha as thou gocst 
unto Sejihar, a mount of the east.” Mesha we have already spoken of, 
and seen that the Araniican tribes first settled there. It is the Me.salik 
of our days, that portion of the desert now inhabited by the great tribe 
of the Benu-Lam, extending immediately beyond the fertile district of 
Irak Araby, which we saj^pose to have been the cradle of the Joktanites, 
Sephar is the Saphar of Greek and Kom.an geograiiliers (the Zafar of 
our times), in the country of Mahrah, and is overlooked by a high 
mountain, celebrated in Arab traditions, the Djebel Shedjir. 

Thus, according to indications given in the Book of Genesis, the 
Joktanites inhabited a vast /.one, crossing Arabia, and including from 
Mesalik, Djebel Shaniinar, Ileja/, Yemen, lladramaut, and Mahrah. 

Beyond' the territory of Mecca, on the other side of the mountains, 
we find a district iu)w called Kahtan, which one is tempted to iden- 
tify w'ith the name of the son of Eber, under its Arabic form. In 
Ilejaz proper, all the national .Vrab traditions describe tliere a great 
nation of Joktanites — a powerful empire which we shall have occasion 
to refer to — the Jorham, who had «lriven the Amalika from tlie country, 
and amongst whom arose tlie first ishmaelites. \Ve think that the 
Jorham may be identified with .\bnodad, the eldest of Joktan’s sons in 
the loth cha])ter of (ieiiesis, fiir Mudad is the name we most often find 
in their history as borne by their cliiefs. 

One of the sons of Joktan, Jernh, or Jerach, we have not as yet 
mentioned. IB;, we think, may l>e placeil in Nejed. 'I'lic Assyrian 
inscriptions, as we shall see, mention Verakas the cajiital of tlie district, 
now called Djebel Sham mar. 

4. The Arabic language, properly so called, is the national idiom of 
the Joktanites; pure Arabic, ci-aaihiyat cl-mahdha^ as it is called by 
the native historians, the language in which the Koran is written. The 
testimony of Arab traditions on this subject is unvaried ; all state that 
it was wliilst living amongst the sons of Joktan that Ishmael, and the 
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tribes descended from him, adopted this language. The Joktanite 
populations settled in Yemen carried it with them, and after the lapse 
of some time it was spoken in some districts, together with the Sabaean, 
or Plimyarite. 


Skction VII.— Thk Ishmaki.itisii Tribes. 

I. The Ishmaelites form the Mostareba, or “naturalised Arabs” of 
the native historians. The flict, recorded in the Bible, that a portion 
of the Arab tribes descended from Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
the Flgyptian slave 11 agar, is the one most fully proved in the whole 
history of the peninsula. It forms the foundation for a considerable 
portion of the legends related in the Koran. 

The Book of Genesis gives us the principal tribes already sprung 
from this race at the time the Book was written, under the form ol 
a genealogical table, on a similar plan to that employed in recording 
the tribes sprung from Cush and Joktan. 'rwclve sons are assigned to 
Ishmael — as if to form a pendant to the tw'elve sons of Jacol), ancestors 
of the Tsraelitish tribes — Nebajoth, Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma, 
Diimah, Massa, Iladar, Tema, jetur, Naphisli, and Kedemah (Gen. 
XXV. 13—15). 

Nebajoth, as w'c learn from traditions we shall have occasion to speak 
of, WMS the ancestor of the Ishmaelites who remnincil in the country 
where their father had lived - in Tehama, around Mecca. This branch 
of the family was the best known. 

The Arabs of the tribe of Ke<lar arc often mentioned in the Bible, 
especially with reference to the trade with IMnenicia. They furnished 
the caravans across the desert of Dahna, to convey the merchandise of 
Iladramaut, Mahrah, and Oman to Syria. They inhabited the southern 
j)ortion of Vemarna, on the borders of the desert, and they seem to 
have gradually spread as far .is the Persian (iulf, for doubtless it was 
from them that the maritime district of Keydeyre, betw^een Oman and 
Bahrein, received its name. 

It is impossible to identify with certainty all the sons of Ishmael; 
but a portion at least of their names may be recognised in those of the 
present provinces of Arabia. Mishma is decidedly Meiljmaa, in 
Northern Nejed; and Dumah, the Doomat-el-Jcndel of the present 
time, under the thirtieth degree of latitude, a little to the north of the 
province of lof; Massa we have already recognised in Meshalik, where 
the Ishmaelites imposed themselves on the Arammans and Joktanites ; 
Tema is a well-known town in Hejaz, Teyma, on the confines of the 
DJebel Shammar; and we may consider Jetur as representing the inha- 
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bitants of the mountain of Athal, in Nejed; lastly, Kedemah, as his 
.name indicates, lived to the east of the other tribes of the same race — 
on the eastern border of Nejed, in the mountain of Toweik. 

Therefore, according to the eight names out of the twelve that we 
have been able to recognise from the list of the sons of Ishmacl, it 
results that from the first the Ishmaelitish tribes occupied a zone of 
territory running through the centre of the Arabian peninsula, from the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf - from Mecca to the land of Keydar, in- 
cluding the Tehaniah, a small jwrtion of llejaz pro])er and the high 
plateau of Nejed ; whilst some branches spread still furtlier, on the 
one side into Meshalik, and on the other to the coast between Bahrein 
and Oman. In the course of time their <iomain increased enormously, 
and the descendants of Nebajoth spread tlirough nearly all Arabia, 
whilst the greater part of the ancient trilies disa[)peared.* 

2. Such are the various elements of the population of the Arabic 
peninsula, now united in the present race of Arabs. Unfortunately, as 
regards the greater part of Arabia, this is all we know of its former 
history. The ancient annals of Asyr, lladramaut, Mahrali, Oman, 
Bahrein, Yeinama, and Nejed arc perfectly unknown to us, We do 
know a little more of Yemen, llejaz, Tehama, and Aralna Petriva, and 
of these countries alone. We shall, therefore, tie vote a special cliapter 
to the principal events in the liistory of each of them. 


CHAPTER H. 

YEMEN. 


Skction I. — Thk Axciknt Aditks. 

I. Tiik Cushites, the first inhabitants of Arabia, are known in the 
national traditions by the name of Ailites, from their progenitor, wlio is 
called Ad, the grandson of 11am. All the accounts given of them by 
Arab historians are but fanciful legends, in which we may recognise 
the same viviil imagination that created the tales of “d'he ddiousandand 
One Nights.” .Some historical facts, liowever, may be recognised 
amongst the mass of fable. As in all legendary trailitions, so in these, 
great historical epochs are jiersonified by monarclis, to w horn everything 
is ascribed, and to whom are assigned several centuries of life. 

* Consult the geographical articles in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary^ 
under each of the names mentioned above. * 
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We will briefly relate and analyse these legends, and then try to sift 
out the few facts in them. 

2. Ad, it is said, came from the north-east, or from the neighbour- 
hood of the Euphrates, and settled at the southern extremity of the 
desert of Dahna, in the district called AJicaf-cr-raml^ “the mountains 
of sand,” bordered by Yemen, Iladramaut, and Oman. Hence his 
posterity spread over the whole of Southern Arabia. 

Ad man'icd a thousand wives, had four thousand sons, and lived 
twelve hundred years. His descendants multiplied considerably. After 
his death, his sons Shedid and Shedad reigned in succession over the 
Adites. In the time of the latter, the people of Ad were a thousand 
tribes, each composed of several thousands of men. Great conejuests 
are attributed to Shedad; he subdued, it is said, all Arabia and Irak. 
The migration of the Canaanites, their establishment in Syria, and the 
Shepherd invasion of l^gypt arc, by many Arab writers, represented as 
an expedition of Shedad. 

It is also recorded that this prince built a i^alace, ornamented with 
superb columns, and surrounded by a magnificent garden. The name 
of irem is given to tliis garden and palace. It was a Paradise that 
Shedad had wished to create, in imitation of the celestial paradise of 
whose delights he had heard, (jod punished his ju ide by miraculously 
taking away his life, and causing him to disappear from Irem.* This 
tradition may lie but another form of that of the Tower of Kabel, which 
it in some degree resembles. Its locality is evidently the province still 
called Yerim. The traveller, Niebuhr, remarks,! however, that this 
province now is not mure fertile than the rest of Yemen. 

Imagination, especially among uncultured nations, magnifies distant 
objects. Thus the Adites are depicted as men of gigantic stature. 
Their strengtli was crjual to their si/e, and they easily moved enormous 
blocks of stone. It is said that they raised many monuments of their 
power, and hence, among the Arabs, arose the custom of calling great 
ruins “ buildings of the Adites.” In the Koran, allusion is made to 
the edifices they built on “high places for vain uses,” expressions 
proving that their idolatry was considered to have been tainted with 
Sabajism, or star worship. 

3. In the mitlst of all the fabulous traits with Avhich these legends 
abound, we may perceive the remembrance of a powerful empire 
founded by the Cushites in very early ages, ajiparently including the 
whole of Arabia Felix, and not only Yemen projier. We also find 
traces of a wealthy nation, constructors of great buildings, with an 
advanced civilisation analogous to that of Chaldiea, ])rofessing a religion 
similar to the Pabylonian ; a nation, in .short, with whom material pro- 

* See Koran, chap. 89, “The overwhelming.” f Travels^ xiii. 2. 
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gress was allied to great moral depravity and obscene rites. These 
facts must be true, and strictly historical, for they are everywhere met 
with among the Cushites, as among the Canaanites, their brothers by 
origin. 

4. The first Aditc empire was destroyed about eighteen centuries 
before our era by a great catastrophe that overtook the nation. The 
approximate date of this event has V)ecn very ingeniously fixed by 
M. Caussin dc Perceval. The circumstances of the catastrophe have 
become entirely mythical. 

“ The arrogance and imjiiety of the Adites having at last reached its 
height,” says the legend, “ God raised amongst them a prophet, called 
Hud, who appeared in the reign of a certain KhuUljan. During the 
fifty years that his mission lasted, llud vainly called on his fellow men 
to learn the knowledge of one God. Then a terrible drought afflicted 
the land. 'Jdie Adites sent three of their number to tlie valley of 
Mecca, even at that period a sacred place, to offer sacrifices, and pray 
to lieaven for rain. 

“ The Amalika, connected by ties of blood with the Adites, lived in 
this valley. They received the envoys as relations ; one of the three 
conducted the victims to the summit of a mountain, anti immolated 
them. Three clouds instantly appeare<l above his liead, and a celestial 
voice cried, ‘Choose which thou wilt for thy nation.’ lie chose the 
largest and l)Iaekest, thinking it w'as charged w'ith rain. 'I'he cloud 
instantly set forth for the land of the Adites. Prom it issued a terrible 
hurricane that destroyed them all, with the cxcei)tion of the few w'ho 
had listened to llud, and renounced idolatry. The envoy w'ho had 
made the sacrifice was killed also, but the two others were sjiared, 
because they had believed the word spoken by llud.”* 

The belief in the three hundred prophets, fi-uerunners of Mahomet, 
impressed by the Koran on the minds of the Arabs, and enjoined on 
them as an article of faith, has had the effect of transforming all those 
disasters that occurred to the primitive ])opulations, and are still remem* 
bered, into miraculous punishments inflicted by heaven for their unbelief 
in the prophets’ warnings. 'I’hus we have seen the tradition of Che- 
dorlaoiner’s invasion changed in the history of the Thainudites. Plainly 
this story about the Adites is also one of the same kind, and refers to 
some great political revolution. 

In this tempest coming from llejaz, and destroying the .Vdite popula- 
tion, and first emjure, may w'c not recognise the invasion of the Jok- 
tanite tribes, who must necessarily have followed this route to enter 
Yemen, and who first appeared there at the i^eriod wdien the destruc- 
tion of the Adites is stated to have taken place ? 


Caussin de Perceval, vol. i. 15. 
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It was about eighteen centuries before our era that the Joktanites 
entered Southern Arabia. At the time when the tenth chapter of 
Genesis was written, they were, as we have already shown, spread over 
all Yemen, Hadramaut, and Mahrah, where they had settled amidst the 
Cushites, the primitive dwellers in the land. Doubtless, their first 
settlement occasioned some stniggles. It is not likely that Saboeans of 
Cushite blood would allow a flood of invaders to enter peaceably into 
possession of the fertile lands that had been in their sole possession. 
There must have been an energetic resistance on their side, and, accord- 
ing to all appearances, the invasion, like all events of a similar nature, 
was accomplished only by force. 

It would be vain to seek in history for an event more likely to have 
caused the ruin of the first Adite empire (and it is impossible to doubt 
the reality of the fact, notwithstanding the fabulous character of the 
circumstances with which it is surrounded by tradition), than this 
invasion of Joktanitc tribes, which exactly coincides as to time ; and, 
therefore, we assert our explanation of this event with a certain degree 
of confidence.* 


Skction II. — The Second Adites. 

1. After this invasion, the Cushite element of the population, being 
still the most numerous, and possessing great superiority in knowledge 
and civilisation over the Joktanites, who were still almost in the 
nomadic state, soon recovered the moral and material supremacy, and 
political dominion. A new empire was formed in which the power 
still belonged to the Sabieans of the race t)f Cush. For many 
centuries the Joktanitc tribes lived subject to the laws of this emjiire, 
but silently increasing in strength. They adopted in great part the 
manners, language, institutions, and culture of the Cushites, so that, 
when in after times they usurped the dominion, there was no appreci- 
able change in either civilis.ation, language or religion. 

This new empire forms the second Adite age of the Aral) historians, 
and they reconl (juite as many fables respecting its history, as of that of 
the earlier empire -failles, however, with some liasis of truth. 

2. One of the envoys, who had been sent to Mecca to offer the 
sacrifice that was so fatal to the nation of the sons of Ad, called 
Lokman, became, it is said, king of the small portion that had escaped 
the Divine vengeance. lie is surnamed Jflui-Unuscour, “ the vultures’ 
man,” because God granted him a life equal in duration to that of seven 
vultures. This is a celebrated Oriental legend, and Lokman and his 
vultures are frecpicntly alluded to by ])octs. The latter they call Lubad. 

* 'riie story of the destruction of the first Adite Empire has been 
used by .Southey in his poem “ Thalaba.” 
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Little by little the new nation of Ad was formed. The centre of its 
power was the country of Sheba proper, where, according to the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, there was no primitive Joktanite tribe, although in 
all the neighbouring provinces they were already settled. Its capital, 
therefore, was March. Torrents descended from the mountains and 
frequently devastated the country. “ Lokrnan undertook to oppose an 
obstacle to this disastrous inundation. He diverted the course of some 
of the torrents into the sea. To retain the surplus waters, he con- 
structed between two hills a strong dyke, to form a vast basin or 
reservoir. In this dyke he made many outlets, through which escaped 
sufficient water to irrigate the fields, 'fhe province then became one of 
the most fertile in Yemen, and tlie inhabitants for many centuries enjoyed 
great prosperity, 'riiis work of l.okman is famous as the dyke of 
Arim, or Sedd Marel), the dyke of March. Its ruins still exist. A 
Trench traveller, M. Arnaud, has visited the place, and constructed a 
plan, which he sent to the Asiatic Society of l\aris.”* 

Lokrnan governed the Adites for a period computed by the Arab 
historians to have lasted a thousand years, and this figure may be taken 
as pretty correct, if considered as that of the duration of his race and 
empire. This is the opinion of Ibn Khaldun, •f’ who says, “ Lokrnan 
and his children preserved the royalty for a thousand years, Ilis 
immediate successor was his son, Lukagm. The power of this family 
lasted till it was overthrown by \"arub, son of Kahtan, Con(}uered by 
him, the Adites took refuge in the mountains of Hadramaut, and, finally, 
entirely disappeared.” 

3 . It was during the first centuries of the second Adite empire that 
Yemen was temporarily subjected by tlie Egyptians, who called it the 
land of run. The? principal phases of this domination have already 
been mentioned in the book on Egyptian history. J CoiKpicMCfl during 
the minority of 'fhothines III., and the regency of the Princess Hatasu, 
Yemen appears to have been lost by the Egyptians in the troublous 
times at the close of the eighteenth dynasty. Ramses 1 1. recovered it 
almost immeiliately after he nsceiuled the throne, and it was not till the 
time of the effeminate kings of the twentieth dynasty, that this splendid 
ornament of Egyptian power was finally lost. .\s \ve have already said, 
the compicst of the land of Pun under Hatasu is related in the elegant 
bas-reliefs of the temple of Deir-cI-Pahari, at Thel;)es, publislietl by 
M. Duemichen. The country appears to have submilletl peaceably, 
for no battle is representeil. On tlie bas-relief are fiiiind a multitude of 
details of the highest interest as to the state of the country at this 

* Catjssin dp: Pkrckval, vol. i. j), 16. 

t Ibn Khaldun, quoted by Caussin de PercevaIj, vol. p. 17. 
t Vol. i. p. 230. 
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period. The inhabitants, depicted with the ethnographic truth so 
remarkable in Egyptian art, were a dark race, much resembling the 
Egyptians (a manifest proof that the Cushite element was still pre- 
ponderant, although many features of the Arab type were even then 
apparent). In the abundant booty, loading the vessels of Pharaoh, for 
conveyance to the land of Egypt, appear a great many Indian animals, 
and products not indigenous to the soil of Yemen — elephants’ teeth, 
gold, precious stones, sandal wood, and monkeys. The presence of 
these articles suffices to i>rove that even then there was an active com- 
merce between India and Southern Arabia, and that the possession of 
Yemen was coveted by the Egyptian Pharaohs for the treasures col- 
lected there, as the depot of the commerce between Western Asia and 
the Indian countries. 

These same bas-reliefs of the temple of Deir-el-13ahari prove that, 
at the time of their conquest by the army of the Queen Ilatasu the 
people of Pun or Yemen also carried on an equally active trade with the 
eastern coast t)f e<juatorial Africa, so near their own country, and that 
the valuable materials procured from these lands were accumulated in 
great abundance in their storehouses. Together with Indian merchan- 
dises, and incense in enormous heaps, and carried away by bushels, 
the booty taken by the Egyptian ships from the laml of Pun ai)])cars in 
the representations of the tem[)le to have comprised numerous products 
of unquestionably African origin, ebony, ostrich feathers, leopard and 
giraffe skins, live leopards, lions, and aj^es. A portion of the golden 
ingots and the elephants’ teeth, acquired in such prodigious quantity 
by the army, must also have come from Africa as well as India. Annmg 
the natives who were forcibly employed in transporting these riches to 
the fleet, or who are presenting them to the regent Hatasu in her 
palace at Thebes, are to be seen with the Sabivans a great number of 
negroes, settled in the country either as slaves or free men, but whose 
])rescnce, in any ca^e, proves the activity of the intercourse then existing 
between Yemen and the African coast, k’rom this point of view, it is 
interesting to compare the bas-reliefs of J feir-el-Pahari with the chapter 
clxv. of the lygyi)tinn Funereal Ritual, where is introduced a “negro of 
Pun,” as giving some words of his language to compose mysterious 
names for the gods. 

4 . Put the most curious circumstance presented tons in the documents 
furnislicd by the temple of Deir-el-Pahari, on the Egyptian expeditiem 
to Yemen during the minority of Thothmes HE, is the fact that the 
land of Pun was then governed by an age<l fjueen, who went in person 
to Thebes to render homage as a vassal to Ilatasu, and her young wartl. 
1 he Bible tells us that the country of Sheba was in the time of Solomon, 
when the Israelites held intercourse with that country, governed by a 
queen. The time of Solomon as well as that of Thothmes III. belongs 
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in Yemen to the empire of the second Adites. Thus each of the only 
two positive and contemporary accounts that we have of this empire 
states that a queen was at its head. Can this be a purely fortuitous coin- 
cidence? Without agreeing with 15aron Eckstein in the development 
of his bold but ingenious ideas on gynecocracy, which he wishes to make 
a characteristic institution of the primitive Cushites, we may conclude 
that perhaps the Salxean empire during that period of its history, known 
as the empire of the second Adites, was governed l)y queens, and that 
men were not permitted to ascend the throne. This fact need not 
surprise us, nor yet appear incredible, for we shall sec in the following 
chapter that the Assyrian monuments reveal to us the existence at 
Dumah, in Northern Arabia, in the seventh century u.c., of a kingdom 
governed exclusively by queens, who also exercised at the same time 
even the sacerdotal functions. 


Skction III. — Solomon and tiik Indian Commf.rok ok Yemen. 

I. Wk have just stated that the bas-reliefs of the temple of Deir-el- 
Bahari afford undoul)ted proofs of the existence of commerce between 
India and Yemen at the time of the Egyptian expedition under llatasu. 
It was this commerce, much more than the fertility of its ciwn soil and 
its natural ])roductions, that made Southern Arabia one of the richest 
countries in the world. It dates from so remote an antiquity, that it is 
impossible even to attempt to tletcrmine its origin. 

The products of India were known in Egy]>t even during the dynas- 
ties of the ancient empire, .and the only way by which they conhl h.avp 
come was through Arabia. As we have already remarked, this penin- 
sula, from its position, w.as the natural route for interct)urse between 
the Indian countries on one side .aiul the Nile \ alley and Western Asia 
on the other. Commerce carrie<l on by means of caravans between 
Ilindostan and the Mcilitcrranean would have been almost imjir.ac- 
ticable, on account of the immense distance to be traversed, the material 
obstacles, .and the dangers of the route through so many j)i)}>ulations, 
many of them addicted to brigandage; whereas the monsoons made 
communication between the Indian and Arabian coasts both easy and 
rapid, in spite of the vast extent of sea separating them. 

Both count ries, the shori^s of the Indian Ocean as well as those of 
the Persian Oulf, were, even anterior to the Arian migrations and the 
establishment of the Joktanite Arabs in Yemen, inhabited by popula- 
tions of the same race, Cushites and Canaaiiitos^ those people to 
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whom all historical traditions agree in attributing the first development 
of commerce and navigation. Thus the labours of M. de Bohlem,* * * § 
confirming those of Heeren, and in their turn confirmed by those of 
M. Lassen, t have established the existence of a maritime commerce 
between India and Arabia from the very earliest period of the annals of 
humanity. 

2. The part of the Arabians in this commerce, which was carried on 
with unabated activity as late as the fall of the Roman empire, was 
that of warehousemen rather than of navigators. It was thus in the 
age of which we possess most information, near the Christian era. It 
was only at Muza (now Maiishid) that ancient writers mention large 
ships capable of making the voyage to India. The leathern l)oats, 
described by AgatharchidesJ and Strabo§ as belonging to the Saboeans, 
could not be used for anything but a limitc<l coasting trade, and cer- 
tainly could not have braved the perils of a voyage from Oman to the 
mouths of the Indus. Nearly all the vessels employed belonged to 
ports situated beyond the Persian Gulf. Agatharchides states that many 
came from Carmania, where was the famous seaport town of llarmuza 
(Ormus); and M. Lassen has proved that these were for the most part 
from India. Therefore, during the uninterru])led and frefjuent commu- 
nication that for centuries existed between India and Arabia, it was the 
Indians who came to trade in Yemen, rather than the Salxeans who 
went to India; and in consequence of this, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, very similarly situated to Malta in the Mediterranean, namely, 
Socotra {Di'ipa SiikJuitara^ Dioscoridis insula), and which in turn was 
Phcenician, Greek, Syrian, and Arabian, is found in ancient times to 
have been Indian.!] 

The ports receiving the valuable merchandise of India were, in 
Yemen, Muza (Maushid), and especially Aden, mentioned by Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 23), the ]wincipal .seat of this commerce, and in consccjucnce of 
the riches collected there, more specially called by the Greeks Arabia 
Felix. On the frontiers of Yemen and Hadramaut, Canneh (now 
Hisn Ghorab; in the land of Mahrah, Moscha, or Sephar (Zafrr). 
Other vessels from India, not wishing to make so long a voyage, un- 
loaded on the coast of Oman, in the port of another Moscha (Muscat). 
There were some with cargoes specially destined for Babylon and the 
Euphrates valley that went uj) the Persian Ciulf to the islands of Tylos 

* Das alte Indicn, vol. i. p. 42. 

t Indische AUerthumskunde, vol ii. p. 580. 

t Agatharcjiides, J)c Mari Krytkruo ; Mmli.er, Geogr. Gra:c. 
Minor, vol. i. p. 189. 

§ Strako xvi. 4. 

II Lassen, Indische AUerthumskunde, vol. ii. p. 580; A. i)E HUM- 
BOLDT, Cosmos, vol. ii. (Sabine’s translation), p. 134. 
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and Arvad, whilst they were still occupied by the Canaanites, before 
their migration into vSyria, and afterwards landed on the Bahrein coast, 
occupied by the Cushites of Dedan. 

3. The principal importations from India were gold, tin, precious 
stones, ivory, sandal- wood, spices, pepper, cinnamon, and cotton. 
Besides these articles, the storehouses of Southern Arabia received the 
products of the opposite coast of Africa, procured by the Sabieans in 
the active coasting trade they carried on with this not far distant land, 
where Mosylon (now Ras Abourgabeh) was the principal port. 
These were, besides the spices that gave name to that coast, ebony, 
ostrich feathers, and more gold and ivory. With the addition of 
the products of the soil of Southern Arabia itself, incense, myrrh, 
laudanum, precious stones, such as onyx and agates, lastly, aloes from 
the island of Socotra, and pearls from the fisheries in the (xulf ot 
Ormus, we shall have the list of the articles comprised in the trade of 
this country with Rgypt and with those Asiatic countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean; and at the same time, by considering this list, we 
may form an idea of how great must have been the importance and 
activity of such a traffic. 

For a long time it was carried on by land only, by means of caravans 
crossing Arabia ; for the navigation of the Red Sea, much more difficult 
and dangerous than that of the Indian Ocean, was not attempted till 
some centuries later. We know not who were tlie agents in those very 
early times, when the C'anaanites still lived on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. But when once they were settled by the Mediterranean, it was 
to their country that nearly all the convoys of merchandise from the 
different parts of Arabia h’ehx were directed. In the depots of their 
cities thi^y collected these articles, and by means of their vessels or 
by caravans distribute<l them through all Western Asia. 

The Phauiicians always maintained an uninterrupted communication 
with the countries whence they originally came ; and having already, 
before their migration, traded with India, were well aware of the ad- 
vantage of such a commerce. 'I'he caravans of myrrh, incense, and 
balm crossing Aralfia towards the land of Canaan arc mentioned in the 
Bible, in the history of Jose[)h, which belongs to a periotl very near to 
the first establishment of the Canaanites in Syria. As soon as com- 
mercial towns arose in Pluenicia, we find, as the prophet F.zekiel said, 
“The merchants of .Sheba and Raamah, they were thy merchants: 
they occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, and with all ])rccious 
stones and gold. Ilaran, and Canneh, and Kilen, the merchants of 
Sheba, Asshur, and C'hiln.ad, were thy merchants” (Ezekiel xxvii. 
22, 23). A great number of Pluenician merchants, attracteil by this 
trade, established themselves in Yemen, lladramaut, Oman, and 
Bahrein. Phoenician factories were also establishei^ at several places 
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on the Porsinn Gulf, amongst others in the islands of Tylos and Afvad, 
formerly occupied by their ancestors. 

We uill not repeat what we have already said (in the book on 
Ph(vnicin)"" alxait the two routes followed in conveying to the Plujenician 
towns the merchandise of Southern Arabia, and the Arab tribes who 
were its carriers. 'Fhe caravans of Yemen, s])ccially conducted by the 
Midianites and Edomites, went northwards, at a little distance from the 
coast, as far as Mecca, or Vanbo, and llavara (the Leucecome of the 
Greeks), crossed Yathrib, thence gained Sela (afterwards Petra), in the 
land of the l-idomites, and arrived in Pluenieia by the w’ay of Moab 
and Ammon. Those of Iladraniaut and Oman, conducted by men of 
the tribe of Kedar, crosscti the desert of Dahna, and iirst reached the 
land of Pedan, then turning westward, across the plateau of Nejed, 
followed thr< tugh I lejaz, from the place now called I Icnakieh, the juesent 
pilgrim route to Mecca, and entered Pheenicia at the same place as the 
caravan from Yemen. 'I'lie Dedanites, in whose country, as we have 
bcAu'C sai<I, many of the ships from India discharged their cargoes, 
also formed caravans that followe<l the same n^ute to Pluenieia, or else, 
crossing the Meshalik on the Lower Euphrates, arrived direct at the 
great market of Babylon. The relations with this famous and nourish- 
ing city became so close, that the Babylonians, like the Phomicinns at 
Tylos auf] Ar\ad, had, at a period as yet unfortintalely not determin- 
able, a sort of eoimnercial colony, the town of (ierra (now KhatilT), in 
the midst of the land of Dedan. 'I'his, however, was not till a later 
period. I'or a long lime the trade between Dedan ami Babylon was 
inconsiderable, and Pho-niria ])osse.'-sed the almost complete monopoly 
of tlie conjineree with Soullu'rn .Vrabia. 

The articles bartered by the Bluenicians for the rnerehambme from 
Arabia I'elix for this trade was earrie<l on by barti-r, like all those of 
very early tunes, befcjie tlie invention of money— were the agricultural 
product' of S\ria, corn, oil, and nine; articles inamifaetured in Phienicia 
and the A'ialic countries, |;>artit:ularly linen cloth and |)U)ple sluJls, 
highly valued by the Sabmans; the medicinal rcjot, storax, sallroii 
grown ill (.'ilieia and in the v.alley of the J«.»rdaii; iron and bron/e im- 
])lements, and ingots of silve-r, a metal neither found in Southern 
Arabia nor }'et imj>orted from India or Africa, Init which commerce 
made as abundant among tlie Arabs as g(dd. 

4. Such a trade, carried on exclusively by means of caravans through 
Arabia, was long and hazardous, and exposed in tlie transit to tlie 
robbers of the desert. 'I'lie lime necessarily came when an attempt 
was made to avoitl these dangers, and to escape the ])rice levied by the 
Arab carrier^, by adopting the route by sea, when ve>sels from the liead 

* Page 200, Sty. 
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of Arabian Gulf should sail to Muza or Aden, and load with the 
merchandise brought there by the Indian vessels. The navigation of 
the Red Sea was difficult for sailing vo.sscls, and required experienced 
seamen, and this is, doubtless, the explanation of its tardy adop- 
tion; but Mdieii once attempted, it necessarily produced enormous 
profits. 

The route by sea to Yemen appears to have been first attempted ' 
under the reign of Ilatasu, when the newly-forrned royal Kgyptian 
fleet carried to that countiy the troojis who established there the supre- 
macy of the Tharaohs. * The navigation of the Red Sea was aiUively 
carried on under the powerful monarchs of the nineteenth dynasty, after 
the splendid works executed in the Isthmus of Suez by Seti I., and the 
opening of the canal between the Nile and the Red .Sea, which so much 
facilitated the commerce between India and Araliia. We have already 
remarked that ajqiearances siaan to indicate that the vessels built in 
the ]3orls of the Istlimiis of Suez with wou<l from Syria, and trading 
between the land of Mizraim and the vassal country of Sheba, were 
merchant as Avell as war ships, aiul were manned exclusively by 
I'hcx’nicians, who tluue, as in the Meilitiaranean, exereised their cus- 
tomary trade ol maritime cairiers. Doublle.ss, the riuenieian cities 
saw a rival market to their own in the one thus u))eued in the valley oi 
the Nile for the merchandise of India and Arabia; lait fur this they 
found comj)eusation in the work (>1 fitting out .'>liip.') in the Red Sea, 
which was entirely in the hands of their own merchants and sailors, 

'riiis comnuMce, extremely nourishing during the nineteenth dynasty, 
seems, together with the I'.gyjHian dominion in N’emen, to lia\e ceased 
under the feel)le and inactive succe.^soi^ of Ram'^es 111. So far as we 
may judge, in the alisence of po.'«itive tuoof, there would appear then 
to have been an interriqition in the navigation of the Arabian Gulf. 
During ihc“ tw'enlieth Icgyplian dynasty, the .sick of Sidon by the Tlii- 
listine.s had given a terrihle though momentary hlow^ to the riHeiiiciuii 
power, and for some time iiUerrupted their marilime eommeiee, Wlien 
they resumed their trade again in the Mediterranean, eLreumslanees 
were not favourable for reeommeneing it in the Red Sea. 'The great 
works of Seti 1., ahaudoiievl by a negleetful administration, ware no 
longer serviceable. The canal fn.nn the Nile to the sea each day 
became mure choked by sand, and was impas.sable. There was no 
longer a military fleet in the Arabian Gulf to protect merchant vessels; 
Egypt itself, distracted by civil wars, was not in a slate to undertake 
cominereial enterprises, d'he l'h(i*nieians, tlierelore, did not resume 
their ship building and voyages on the Red Sea, anil the dwellers on 

* Sec The I'ket of an /fy/'/Zan (Jnee/iy by J. Dl'LiMicllK.N. Leipzig, 
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its shores did not even dream of such an undertaking. The Egyptians 
had none of the instincts of seamen, and, like the Persians of our days, 
had a superstitious horror of the sea; nor could the nations of Arabia 
Petraja carry on this tra(h^, for in later times they were not able to furnish 
a single sailor for the shi])s built at Elath. 

5. Nearly two centuries passed awny, when Hiram and Solomon 
despatched vessels down the Red Sea, as we have already said both in 
the history of Israel and Pluenieia. A cojnbination of circumstances, 
such as had not previously occurred, was necessary for the success of 
an enterjorise of this kind. It was re<|uisite that the dominions of the 
king of Israel should extend to hdath, so that he might establish in 
that town timber yards, suj)plied with wood from the countries of 
Gilead and Pashan, aiKl also that he should be on friendly terms with 
the sovereign of 'lyre and with the Pho-nician cities, who would share 
in tlic enterprise, and wlio alone could man tlie ships thus built with 
sailors sufliciently skilful and bold to brave the perils of the long voyage 
of the Red Sea and Indian ( )cean. And this wais the position of 
affairs when lliram and Solomon entered into their treaty of alliance. 

The vessels of the two monarchs were not content with doing merely 
what had once before Ix'cn done muha* the Fgyi>tians of the riineba nth 
dynasty, namely, felehing from tin; j'orts of Yemen the merchandise 
collected there rn)m India, 'fhey were mueli bolder, and their enter- 
prise was rewarded with success. Profiting by the regularity of the 
monsoons, they fetched tin; products of India at first hand, from the 
veiy ])lace of their shijiment in the ]iorts of the land of ( )phir, or 
Abhira.* 'I'hese distant voyages were re|)ealed w ith success as long as 
Solomon reigned. 

The vessels going to ()|)hir necessarily touched at the ports of Yemen 
to lake in pondsions and await lavourable winds, d'lnis the renown of 
the two allie<l kings, i^ai ticulai ly (»f tin* powi’r of Solomon, was s[u*oad 
in the land of the Adile:.. This was the cause of the journey made by 
the (|iicen of Shelia to Jern^alem to see Solomon. 

6. 'I'he account of this journey is to be found in I Kings x. I — 13, and 
to it the imagiiiat ion of the Arabs lias added many strange circumstances. 
After having related tlie first e\|)editi<in to ( )[diir, the lUble coiiiinucs, 
“ And when tlie ([ueeti of Sheba lieard of the lame of S»>lonion con- 
cerning the name of the Lord, slie came to prove him with hard (jues- 
tions. And she came to Jerusalem w ith a very great train, with camels 
that bare spices, and very much gold, and precious stones : and wdien 
she w\as come to Solomon, she communed with him of all that was in 
her heart. And Solomon told her all her questions ; there was not 


* On the subject of Ophir, sec vol. i. p. 145* 
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anything hid from the king, which he told her not. And when the 
queen of Sheba had seen all Solomon’s wisdom, and the house that he 
had built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, and 
the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his cup-bearers, 
and his ascent by which he went U[) unto the Infuse of tlie Lord, there 
was no more spirit in her. And she said to the king, It was a true 
report that I heard in mine own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom, 
llowbeit, 1 believed not the words, until 1 came, and mine eyes had 
seen it ; and, behold, the half was not told me ; tliy wisdom and 
prosperity exceedeth the kime which 1 heard. 1 fap])y arc thy 
men, happy are these thy servants, which stand continually before 
thee, and that hear thy wisdcaii. blessed be the Lord thy God, 
which delighted in thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel : 
because the Lord loved Israel lor ever, therefore made he thee king, 
to do judgment and justice. And she gave the king an hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, and of s[)ices very great store, and jirecious 
stones: tlu;re came no more such al)nndance of spices as these which 
the (lueen of Shelja gave; l(.) king Solomon. And the navy, also, of 
Hiram that brought gold from t )phir, brought in from ( )phir great 
plenty of almug trees an<l ]necious stones. And the hing made of 
the almug trees pillars for the house of the la)rd, and tor tlu‘ king’s 
house, hari>s also, and psalleriis for singers : thei'c came no such 
almug trees, nor were seen unto this day. And king Solomon gave 
unto the queen of Sheba :ill her desire whatsoever she asked, beside 
that whieh Solomon gave ber t»f hi.-, royal bounty. So .slie turned and 
went to her own country, she and her servants.” 

'Lhe sea voyages to ( )phir, ;md even to Yemen, ceased at the death 
of Solomon. The seiniralion of the leu tribes, and the revolutions that 
simultaneously took |daee at Tyre, rendered any sneh expevlilions im- 
])racticable. Doubtless, the king of Judah was still for some time 
master of tlie land of the J'.domites, and of the |)orl of Idath. but the 
forests that alone could supply tlie wood necessary for shij) building, 
were under the dominion of his rival, the king of Israel, besides, the 
alliance between the courts of Jerusalem and Tyre was no longer suth- 
cicntly close to atlmit of the renew al the :issoeialion existing between 
Solomon and Hiram. 'I’luis, although less than a hundred years had 
elapsed wdieii Jehoshaphat, in alliance with Aha/.iali, king of Israel, 
attempted to revive the commercial expeditions to Oj/’nir, and con- 
structed ships at Kziongeber, tlu.'y hatl neither l’h<enician .sailors nor 
pilots, and the attempt signally failed (2 Chroii. xx. 35, 37). 

The vessels from the Egyulian ports of the Isthmus ceased their 
voyages at tlie same time as those from the Tdiiiiuvan ports of the 
Elainitic Gulf. The state of the Egyptian ports gradually became 
worse. The Egyptians cxcluiled foreigners from thejr country, and 
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did not favour the establishment of Phoenician ship owners in their ports 
on the Red Sea. The navij^ation of this sea was therefore, after 
Solomon’s death, interrupted for centuries, and caravans from Southern 
Arabia to Plurnicia again became the sole means of procuring Indian 
merchandise. 


Skction IV.— Estahljshmk.nt ok tjik Joktanitk Supkkmacy. 
— Emi(:rati(.)N ok the Adites into Aiiyssinia. 

1. The empire of the second Adites lasted ten centuries, during 
which thejoktanite trilios, multiplying in each generation, lived amongst 
the (hishite Sabreans. The superior culture of these ]nimitive inhabit- 
ants of the soil exercised great inlluence over the tribes who, at tlie 
time of their arrival, were in a nearly barbarous state; and the J(Athnites 
of Southern Arabia ado))ted the civilisation, manners, institutions, 
religion, and language of the Adites, d'he use of the Aral)ic language, 
properly so called, was discontinued except among some tribes of the 
interior, who still lived an almost nomadic life on the l)orders of the 
desert. The assimilation of the Joktanites to the (.'ushites was so 
complete that the revolution which gave political sin)remacy to the 
descendants of Joklan over those of (.'u>.h produced no sensible change 
in the civilisation of Yemen. 

But although using tlie same language, the two elements of the popu- 
lation of Soutliern Arabia were still (piite distinct from each other, 
and antagonistic in their intcre^^ts, just as were also the Assyrians and 
Babylonians in the Euphrates basin, who like them were the one, 
Semites, the other, Cushites. Iloih were called .Salxeans, but the 
IVible always carefully distinguishes them by a different orthography : 
the name of the Cushile JsabLcans l)eiug written with the letter .SV//, that 
of the Joktanite with Sanu’cli. The joktanites were subject to the 
Cushites, as long as the second Adite empire lasted. But a day came 
when, feeling themselves strong enough t<3 assume the mastery, they, 
under the command of Yarub, attacked and con(|uered the Adites. 
M. Caussin de Perceval has most ingeniously succeeded in fixing the 
date of this revolution at the beginning of the eighth century li.C. 

2. We have already quoted the passage in which this event is related 
by Ibn Khaldoun, the most trustworthy of Arab historians. He seems 
to think that after the reign of Yarub there were no Adites except in a 
few mountain provinces of Pladramaut. But although legends easily 
admit of this wholesale disposition of entire populations, history cannot 
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as easily accept them. Doubtless, a few Aclite or Cushite tribes did 
succeed in maintaining themselves in Iladramaut, for the inscriptions 
found there, dated in the beginning of our era, show that even then 
a more ancient form of dialect was used there than in Yemen. But 
there is no doubt that a considerable ])orlion of the primitive inha- 
bitants also remained in those provinces where the Joktanites had 
become absolute masters, reduced, it is true, as invariably happens to 
the conquered, to an inferior condition, and com[)osmg the lowest 
castes. 

The majority of the SabLcan Cushites, however, es])ecially the 
superior castes, refused to submit to the Joktanite yoke. A separation, 
therefore, took place, giving rise to the Arab proverb, “divided as the 
Sabmans,” and the mass of the Adites emigrated to another country. 
According to M. Caussin de Perceval,* the })assage of the Sabicans 
into Abyssinia is to be attributed to the consequences of the revolution 
• tl)at established Joktanite supremacy in Yemen. 

Long before the discovery of the Ilimyaritc language and inscrip- 
tions, it was remarked that the Che/, or Abyssinian i(lif)m, was a living 
relic of the ancient tongue of Yemen. From a linguistical and ethno- 
graphical point of view, Aln'ssinia is insei)arable from Southern Arabia, 
'fhe monuments of 7\l.)yssinian civilisation, still to be seen at Axum, 
present the greatest analogy with the remains of that of Yemen found 
at Mareb. 'fhe (ireek geogra])herst usually cou)>le Abyssinia with 
V’emen, and invarial)ly represent the Abyssinians as an .Arab or Sabiean 
race. Modern travellers, also, unanimously agree in recognising the 
Arab type among those Abyssinian i)opulatiuns who do not belong to 
the African stock. 

The date of the passage of the Saba:?ans from Arabia into Al)yssinia 
is much more difficult to j^rove than the fact of their l)a\ ing done so. 

3. Very early, during the obscure period, extending from the seventh 
to the ninth Fgy])lian dynasty, a con>iderablo branch of the (hishitc 
race crossed the Red Si-a, and settled in J .ower I'dhiopia, or Klhiopka 
proper, the Soudan of our days, in the land ot Napata and Meroe, till 
then inh.ibited by negroes. I’roliably this division of Cushites had 
originally dwelt in llejaz, thus uniting tlie Adites of Yemen to the 
Hamite Anu of Arabia Petr;va, and had passed the Red Sea before the 


* Vol. i., p. 46. 

t Linu)],F, Jlisforin yl'Jhiopica, lib. i. cap. i. Ad sua?n Ilistoriam 
Commeiitai ium , pp. 57, 202 dseq. (Ivn. 1691). Ai)KI.,un(;, Mithridates^ 
vol. i. ]). 402. Die Sacy, Mcvk dc PAcad.des his., tom. L. p. 278. 
Gksknius, in Jhuyclopedic tf Ersch ct Gruber, Article “ /Ethiopische 
Sprache.” Renan, Histoire dcs [Aiu^iagcs Shuiliques {2 edit.) p. 217. 
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invasion of the Amalika. However this may be, the Cushites thus 
settled on the Upper Nile, where they peculiarly localised the name of 
the ‘‘land of Cush,” and soon mixed with African or nejjro elements 
on one side, and Egyptian on the other, and thus in a double point of 
view, ethnogra])hic and linguistic, acquired peculiarities widely differing 
from that of the Sabiean Cushites. 

These latter, more faitliful to the primitive type of their race, were 
the origin of the Abyssinians; whilst the Uischaris of our days represent 
the remains of the Ethiopian Cushites. We have already remarked 
that at the ]:)eriod when the ethnographical document of the loth 
chapter of Cenesis was com{)iled, a Sal wan tri])e, represented there as 
Sabtecliah, seems to have been established on the coast of Africa, 
opposite to Yemen, in the neighbourhood of Port Adulis. But it docs 
not seem to have sju'ead inland, for the lOgyptian monuments of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties show us Abyssinia still exclusively 
peopled l)y negroes. 

For many centuries there must have been a gradual infiltration of the 
Saba.\an element among the inhabitants this country, from contact 
with the colony of Sabtechah, and the active trade carried on by the 
Sabmans of Yemen with the African const, as far as the Cajic of Spices 
(Cape Guardafui). Hut this gradual infiltration would not account for 
the substitution of Sabocans, who formed the mass of the Abyssinian 
population, in tilace of black Africans, d'hore must liave been a great 
emigration at some time. 

This emigration was decidedly anterior to the C'hvislian era. The 
books of King Juba* state that then the inhabitants of Upper Ethiopia 
were Arabs, and the lists of the Abyssinian kings will not allow of a 
change, either of race or dynasty, in the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding this period. On the other hand, as has been judiciously re- 
marked liy the learne<l Silvestre de Sacy, the Sa]):ean emigration ijito 
Abyssinia was decidedly ])osterior to the time of Solomon, for the 
national legends respecting this prince and the fjiicen of Sheba are ns 
po|)ular among the Abyssinians as among the inhabitants of Ycihen. 
We are therefore obliged to agree with M. Uaussin de Perceval as to 
the origin of this emigration, for in the limited space of time during 
which it must have taken ])lace there was no event of sufficient im- 
portance to give rise to such a movement, with the exception of the 
defeat of the second Adites by Yarub, and the separation it occasioned 
among the Sab<xans. 


Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 32. 
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Section V. — The First Joktanite Kings of Yemen. 

I. Yarub, the conqueror of the Aditcs, and founder of the new 
monarchy of Joktanite Arabs, was succeeded on the throne by his son, 
Yashdjob, a weak and feeble prince, of whom nothing is recorded, but 
that he allowed the chiefs of the various provinces of his states to make 
themselves independent. This was the origin of the sej)arate kingdoms 
of Hadramaut and Mahrah, which from that time always had their 
own princes, sometimes vassals of the kings of Yemen, sometimes 
entirely independent. ^ 

Abd Shems, suniamed Sheba, son of Yashdjob, recovered the power 
his predecess(jrs had lost. lie united under his government all the 
petty dynasties of vXrabia Felix, and subdued and reduced to slavery 
those remnants of the Aditcs still remaining free in some provinces of 
Iladnamaut. lie also constnicted great works in his capital, now first 
called March, for until then it was called Sheba, like the country itself. 
.Aboulfeda ascribes to Abd Shems the construction of the famous dyke, 
which contributed so much to the fertility of the territory that, as we 
have already stated, it is .attributcnl by a more generally received legend 
to Lokman ami the second Adites, The more \K)piilar tradition would 
seem the most i)robable, for on the dyke depended the existence of the 
town as ail iinyjortant and populous city. 

“Abd Shems had several children, the most celebrated being 
Himyer and Kahlan, who left a numerous posterity. From these two 
personages were descended the greater part of the Yemenite tribes, who 
still existed at the time of the rise of Iskimism. Tlie 1 limyarites seem to 
have settled in the towns, w'hilst the Kahlaniies inhahited the country ^ 
and the deserts of Yemen; and mostly living a nomadic life, preserved 
their original energy, while the former gradually became effeminate 
by their dwelling in cities. 

“ Ilimyer was the father of the great family called ilomerita' by the 
Greek and Roman authors, wdiich appears under this name* for the firsc 
time in the account of the expedition of .h'.lius (lallus, in 24 B.c, 
I'his family reigned in Yemen from the time of its founder, Ilimyer, 
till the conquest of the country by the Aliyssinians, 525 a.d. This 
long s])ace of time, consisting of nearly twelve centuries, is divided 
into two periods. During the first the children of Ilimyer shared the 
royalty with other families, especially that of Kahtan. These various 
princes and their subjects were, until the time when the power was 
concentrated in the house of Himyer (about one century n.c. ), called 
Sabaians. Then began the second period. I'he house of Ilimyer 
flourished in Arabia Felix with unrivalled splendour, and the name of 
Himyerites, or Homerito;, replaced that of Sabmans.”* 

* Caussin de Perceval, vol. i. p. 54.^ 
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2. The son of Abd Shems was in reality called Ghazahadj, Himyer 
being but an appellation, signifying “the red.’^ This use of appella- 
tions seems from the inscriptions to have been general among the inha- 
bitants of Southern Arabia. He was, they say, the finest man and 
most accomplished horseman of his time; he loved splendour, and it is 
stated that he was the first of his dynasty who wore a golden crown. 

The respective order of this prince’s successors is doubtful. It is 
only known that th^ crown was worn by his brotlier, Kahlan, his son, 
Wathil, by Alamluk, and, lastly, by Shammir, the son of Alamluk. 
To these names given by the Arab historians we must add that of 
Yataamir,* who, as we have seen in the book on Assyrian history, was 
contemporary with the Ninevite monarch, Sargon, and sent him an 
embassy and presents. Yalaamir necessarily lived but very few years 
after the time of Himyer, and very probably was his first, or at most 
his second, successor. 

Oman was taken forcibly from Wathil by one of his brothers, Malik, 
who, having made himself master of this province, maintained himself 
there, in spite of all the efforts made by Wathil to dislodge him. From 
this period Oman formed an entirely independent kingdom. 

Shammir founded the towm of Zafar, in Yemen (to l)e distinguished 
from the town of the same name in Mali rah). It is said he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of tlie founder of the Persian monarchy, and paid him 
tribute. This statement would make him contemporary with (.’yrus, and 
prevents our understanding literally the expression of the Arab historians 
who make him grandson of Himyer; he was only a direct descendant. 
The three reigns between Himyer and Shammir in the Arab lists, even 
^vith the addition of that of Yataamir, are not sufficient to fill the 
S[)ace of two centuries betw'ecn a prince a little anterior to Sargon and 
one contemporary with Cyrus. There must be large gaps in the list. 
It is also impossible literally to understand the title of son of Himyer, 
as applied to-Wathil, for his son immediately siiceeeds Shammir. 

This jirince was called Sacsac. He successfully made war on the 
son and successor of Malik, .and temporarily recovered Oman. Put 
this country was again lost under his son, Yafar, wdio was, apparently, 
the contemporary of Darius Ilystaspcs*. His reign was a troubled one. 
Insurrections broke out in many provinces. He not only lost Oman, 
but the successors of Malik made incessant wair upon him, and 
threatened the safety even of Yemen. Yafar tlied, and after his death 
was born his son, Noman, who succcede<l to the throne, lull not until 
after the usurpation of a certain Dhu Riash, also of the race of 
Himyer. 

3. 'riiis is the substance of all the information given by the Arab 

Vol. i. p. 393. 
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historians. It is very incomplete, particularly for the period 'between 
Himyer and Shammir. But wc know, from other sources, of events of 
importance, which must have occurred during this obscure epoch. 

Such was the expedition of Ksarhaddon, king of Assyria, between 
681 and 672, across the desert of Dahna, and his subjugation of the 
land of Bazi, which, according to the geographical indications of his 
inscriptions, as wc liave already stated,* must have been one of the 
inland provinces of Hadramaut or Mahrah. This expedition of Esar- 
haddon to the frontiers of the Saboean kingdom is mentioned by 
Berosus, and on the authority of this historian is quoted by St, 
Methodius. Siicli an exploit was quite possible, and even easy for 
this prince, as his father, Sennacherib, had for the first time subjected 
Hejaz and Ncjed to the Ninevite power; and he himself had com- 
pleted the subjugation of the Arab kingdom of Dumah, and in a vic- 
torious campaign had taken the capital, and placed on the throne a 
woman from his own harem. 

To the reign of Esarhaddon wc must assign, if not the foundation of 
( lerrha — for the Dedaniles always had a commercial establishment at this 
point — at any rate the commencement of its great importance. Esar- 
haddon was the first [irince who securely held possession at one time 
both of Babylon and Bahrein ; he, as we already know, immensely 
increased the commercial and political prosperity of Babyfc^n, and he 
also extended the maritime commerce of (ierrha. This town, more- 
over, according to the terms employed by Strabo,t in speaking of its 
origin, seems not to have been a colony of voluntary settlers from 
Chakhea, but of persons forcibly removed there, and this necessarily 
places its foundation during the period of the great and incessant 
struggles of the* Baliylonians against the princes of the dynasty of 
Sargon. It is therefore probable that, by placing there a certain nitmber 
of the captives taken in the last Babylonian, insurrection under the 
reign of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon found means of turning the severities 
of his father into a source of profit for the great city with whose govern- 
ment he was charged, aiul for which he always displayed a marked pre- 
dilection. , 

“Cierrha,” says Strabo, “ is situated in a salt-producing land. Its 
houses are built of blocks of salt, and they often require sprinkling 
with water for fear the heat of the sun should crack the walls. It 
stands two hundred stades from the sea.” “The Cicrrha'ans,” says 
Agatharchidcs,^ ‘‘are one of the wealthiest people in the world.” 
They owed these riches to their commerce, to their traffic in the pro- 
ducts of Arabia and India, which, they transported westward in cara- 

* Vol. i. p. 406. t xvi. iii. 3. 
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vans, or t’o Babylon by sea. Indian merchandise destined for Babylon 
was transhipped in the port of Gerrha, at some distance from the town, 
from the large vessels that had made the Indian voyage into much 
smaller ones, fit for the navigation of the river. Thus they arrived at 
Bal)ylon, where much more was imported than was required for use in 
the city, to allow for exportation by the Euphrates as far as Thapsacus, 
and thence into Western Asia. The ships of (Jerrha also ascended the 
Tigris as far as Opis, a depot whence the goods of India and Southern 
Arabia were distributed over Media, Armenia, and the neighbouring 
countries. 

4. The foundation or increased prosperity of Gerrha thus resulted 
in the opening of a new way for Indian commerce, to the prejudice of 
the route by Yemen and Phcenicia, which was supplanted by the 
Babylonian. The trade by caravans across the peninsula could not 
vie, eitlier in ])oint of security or cheapness, with this new means ot 
maritime transport. The principal source of the riches of the Saharan 
kingdom seemed about to be closed when the accession of the Saite 
dynasty in Egypt, and the new policy inaugurated by Psammetik, raised 
a successful rival to Gerrha by re-opening to trade the route down the 
Red Sea, formerly used during the nineteenth dynasty, and in the 
reigns of Iliram and Solomon. Psammetik saw the advantage, too long 
neglected, Egypt’s commercial situation, and as his native sul)jects 
had no ;ipti(ude for maritime commerce, he o]>encd his country to Greek 
and Phcenician merchants, whom he favoured in every way, and at- 
tracted to the country by all the means in his i^ovver. His succe^;sor, 
Necho, specially occupie<l himself with re-estal)lishing the navigation 
of the Red Sea, With this intention, he caused the Phomieians to 
undertake the circumnavigation of Africa, and attempted to re-o])en the 
ancieift canal of Seti I., between the Nile and Red Sea ; and although 
he 'soon abandoned this latter cnteri)rise, he succeeded at least in 
settling in the ports of tlie Isthmus a great number of Pluenician ship- 
owners, whose vessels began regidarly every year to make the voyage to 
Muza or Aden, where they shipped both Indian mercliandise and the 
native ])roducls of the country. At ^hc same time the Nabatlueans, 
whose kingdom was then veiy flourishing, wishing to make Sela or 
Petra, their capital, a great centre of commerce, and to cause a })ortion 
of this lucrative traffic to pass through their hands, attracted other 
Phrenician ship-owners to their ports of Elath, anil Eziongeber, and 
these places once again became as prosperous as under the reign of 
Solomon. 

The greater part of the South Arabian and Indian trade soon fol- 
lowed the route by the Red Se.a, and the navigation of this sea was 
continued till the fall of the Roman empire. Tyre at first profited 
much by this change in the commercial route with Yemen. The Red 
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Sea transports were in the hands of Tyrian ship-owners and sailors, 
and the city of Melkarth was still the principal depot for the Indian 
and Arabian trade, both by way of Egypt, from the country of the Naba- 
thecans, and by the Arabian caravans ; and the merchandise thus 
received was distributed by the Tyrians through all the Mediterranean 
basin as well as Western Asia. This position of affairs is described by 
Ezekiel (Ezek. xxvii.) in his magnificent description of Tyrian pros- 
perity. 

5. Dr. Vincent, in his work on the Pcriplus of Nearchus,* first 
remarked, that when Nebuchadnezzar simultaneously ruined Tyre and 
transported a portion of the Nabathcean population, his object in so 
doing was to change the direction of Indian trade, to cause it to ])ass 
by the Persian Gulf and Babylon, and thence across his em})ire Ijy the 
towns of Palmyra and Damascus through Syria. Not content with 
merely ruining the old commercial towns, he caused great works for 
facilitating navigation to be made between Babylon and the sea, to 
attract shii^s from India not only to (lerrha, but to the mouth of the 
two great rivers of Mesopotamia. By his orders locks were constiuctecl, 
and dykes raised to contain the waters of the Shat-el-Arab, and thus to 
allow vessels of a toleralrly heavy burden to ascend as far as Babyhm. 
A vast port was made at Kar Dunyas, or Tercdon. The famous Royal 
Canal, or Naharmnlcha, was cleansed and rej)aired, and a)\other 
navigable canal, the Aracan, c«jnstructed in Chaldma. These vast 
works, ])ortions of a well conceived whole, prove the truth of Dr. Vin- 
cent’s iilca as to this admirable and laboriously executed ]dan. 

Might it not have l)een under the infiiience of the same idea that 
the Bal)ylonian compieror attempted to cany his arms into Yemen? It 
is certain that after having subdued the major part of Arabia Deserta, 
as we shall relate in the chapter on llejaz, Nebuchadnezzar allaeked 
the Sabiean kingdom, and penetrated aRng the coast of the Red Sea as 
far as Aden, which place he no doubt desired to capture. lie reduced 
to captivity some of the Joktanite tribes of the country, amongst others 
that of Hadura, inhabiting the ])rovinces of Rass and Wabar, in the 
vicinity of Aden, and transported them to the banks of the Euphrates. 
As usual, these calamities are turned by the Arab historians inio just 
punishments for the impiety of these tribes who had refused to listen to 
the voice of the prophets — in the case of llatiura, Shoaib, soji ofDhu 
Mahdam ; in that of Wabar, Handha, son ofSnfwan. 

But though Nebuchadnezzar advanced thus far into Yemen, he was 
unaj)le to maintain his position there, and retired after a mere razzia on 
a lak'ge scale. He, however, succeeded in securing for Babylon a part 
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of the Indian traffic, which till then had passed through the kingdom 
of Sheba; but he failed in diverting the whole traffic towards the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates, for to accomplish that he must have made 
himself master of Egypt, and treated the ports of the Isthmus as he had 
treated 'Pyre. Although the power of the great Canaanitish city was 
destroyed, its merchants and sailors who had settled in ICgypt were 
encouraged and protected by Necho and his successors, and still carried 
on voyages to ^Southern Arabia. In these enterprises they were soon 
joined by the Greeks, into wliosc hands this commerce almost entirely 
passed under the Ptolemies. The merchandise arriving by way of the 
Red Sea could no longer be sent to Tyre, preparatory to being dispersed 
over all the shores of the Mediterranean. 'I'he cargoes were transported 
across Lower h^gypt in another direction, and the new ])ort of embarka- 
tion for the Mediterranean was Naucratis, and afterwards Alexandria. 

6. The canal system of Nebuchadnezzar did not last long ; less than 
a century after their execution they were impassalde. 

“ Under Persian dominion, however, the navigation of the Persian 
Gtilf had many difficulties to contend with. The Persians, who were 
not themselves a navigating peojile, had great a])prehension that an 
enemy's fleet might come and lay waste their fertile provinces; and it 
will appear that this fear had some foundation, when the position of 
Babylon and Susa, two of the metropolitan cities of their nation, and 
the depositories for the tributes of so many nations, is considered. 
Situated, the one on the Euphrates, the other on the C’hoaspes, which 
was joined to the Tigris by a canal, danger was to be ajiprehcnded not 
solely from a great maritime power; a mere flotilla of determined 
pirates, such as the Normans of the Middle Ages, and there were many 
such in the Persian Gulf, would have been sufficient to plunder either 
of these great cities. The Persians et)uld hanlly have ]ircvented the 
descent of such marauders, ami the pillage ami destruction of their 
capitals would have been the inevitable result, and their emjiire even 
might have been endangered. 

To avoid this risk, they resolved to render the mouth of the Tigris, 
into which the Choaspes flowed, entirely inaccessible; and the efforts, 
the time, and the expense that this undertaking cost them prove how 
necessary they thought it. They constructed every here and there 
barriers of cut stone, interrupting the level of the river, and forming 
cataracts of different heights. Alexander the Great, who favoured 
commerce and navigation, gave orders, on his return from, India, that 
these barriers should be removed. The existence of these difficulties 
sufficiently accounts for the cause of the raj)id decay of the navigation 
of tlic Persian Gulf.”* 


IIi'.ER^.N, Historical Researches^ “ Babylonians,” ch. ii. 
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In consequence of the works of the Persian kings thus neutralising 
those of Nebuchadnezzar, ships could no longer ascend as far as 
Babylon or Opis. The port of Kar-Dunyas, or Tcredon, in a few 
years became choked up and inaccessible, Tlie merchandise destined 
for Babylon was again obliged to be landed at (Icrrha, and earned by 
caravans to thg great Chaldman city. The period between Cyrus and 
Alexander was, therefore, the culminating point of the prosperity of 
Gerrha. Babylon itself, so severely treated by Darius and Xerxes, had 
received a blow from which it never recovered, and each day gradually 
declined more and more. The Indian trade was all directed to Yemen, 
and followed the Red Sea route. In the room of fallen 'I'yre, however, 
two great markets were now oi)en : Egypt, whence, by the port of 
Naucratis, merchandise was carricMl to all parts of the Mediterranean; 
and Sela, or Petra, among the Nabatha^ans, whence it was carried by 
land to Damascus and 'rhapsacus, and thence to the various countries 
of Western Asia. 


Section VT. — iNsTn’irnoNs and Manners oe the Sah.ean 
Kino DOM. 

I. TjiE institutions and manners of Yemen retained the impress ol 
Cushite civilisation, even after the Joktanite tril^es had assumed the 
supremacy, so imbued had they I'ecome with the iidbicnce of the 
primitive inhabitants of the soil during the ten centuries from tiieir 
entry into the country to tlie reign of Yarub. Up to the time when 
Islamism everywhere enforced uniformity, the inhabitants of Southern 
Arabia were always distingui.she<l by their manners and customs from 
the rest of the dwellers in tlie peninsula. 

The basis of the social i.wganisation of the Sal)a:an kingdom was the 
system of caste, unknown to the Shemites, an essentially (Jiishile insti- 
tution, which, wherever it is found, is easily proved to have originated 
witli that race. We have seen it llourishing at Babylon. The Arians 
of India, who adopted it, borrowed it from the Uushite ]U)]nilations 
who preceded them in the basins of the Indus aiul Ganges, and whom 
they conquered, namely, the Sudras and Kausikas. '1 he same insti- 
tution is found in the kingdom of Narikas (not Arians), on the Malabar 
coast, who were also Cushites, and whose constitution pnrsents striking 
analogies with that of the Saliivans, already noticed by M. Lassen.* 
There were five distinct casies in Sabman society — warriors, agricul- 
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turists, artisans, those who gathered and exported myrrh, and thos^ 
who dealt in incense. • These were exclusive castes, and did not inter- 
marry. 

Another institution that we unhesitatingly pronounce to be also ot 
Cushite origin, is mentioned by Strabo as one of the most singular 
characteristics of the manners of the kingdom of Sh^ba. This was 
the community of goods between brothers, under the administration of 
the eldest. To this institution was added the strange and disgusting 
practice of polyandry, or marriage of all the l)rotliers with one woman. 
This is still to 1)0 met with among the Narikas of Malabar and tlio 
remnants of the primitive populations of ante-Arian India, who took 
refuge in the high valleys of the Himalaya. 

“Tlie primitive manners of Yemen have no resemblance to those ot 
the Shemites. The code of Ilomerite laws compiled by Ciregentius, 
Bishop of /afar, deiucts manners more ICthiopian than Arabian — a 
great [)er\ ersion of sexual relations, barbarous and complicated penal- 
ties, crimes aiul prescriptions unknown to the Shemites. Circumcision, 
establishetl in Yemen from remotest antiquity, and several other pagan 
usages, still practised in our days, appear to be of Cushite origin.* 
Lokman, the mythical representative of Adite wisdom, resembles 
/Eso]), whose name, according to M. \Velcker,t seems to indicate an 
Ethiopian origin {AimoTroQ, Aii)io\\/) . In India, also, the whole literature 
of tales and apologues apparently came from the Sudras. Perhaps this 
style of fiction, characterised by the part assigned in it to animals, may 
represent a style peculiar to tlie Cushites.”:): 

2. On this foundation of Adite inslilutiuns and manners, and the 
system of caste, the Joktanites, when they became masters, built up a 
political organisation, resembling that of the greater part of Shemitie 
natifins, and differing from what we see in llamite empires, in Egypt, 
Phamieia, Babylonia, and amongst the Narikas of Malabar, namely, 
a trilial system and an organise* I military feudalism. 

Suzerain of several princes who were constantly aspiring to inde- 
pendence, and whose submission was precarious, the king of Sheba, 
even in his own states, found his power greatly cuunterljalanced by that 
of his great vassals, whose national title was Cayl. Like the feudal 
lords of the Middle Ages, each great vassal was designated hy the 
name of his castle, preceded by the word */////, “he of,” “lord of;” 
for example, Dhu Raidan, “the lord of Raidan,” and Dhu Ruam, 
“the hml of Ruain.” 7'hese were the chiefs of tribes, who, in s])ite 
of tlic sedentary life of the nation, remained as distinct as among the 

* Strabo, x\ 4. 
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nomadic Arabs, and each occupied a particular province. The distinc- 
tion of tribes was made only in the superior caste, that of the warriors. 

It may be that this caste alone was of purely Joktanite origin, and that 
the four others were descendants of the primitive Cushite population. 

Below the cayls were ranged the ranks of military nobility, known 
to us from the inscriptions, and whose titles were — haht, “illustrious;” 
dharah, “excellent;” wair^ “eminent.” Unfortunately, we do not 
know the order in which they ranked. These were “the lords of 
Sheba,” ahaali Saba. The owners of these titles of nobility were the 
heads of the different houses of the tribe, vassals to the aiyl ; and, like 
the barons of the eleventh century, each exercising at home some of the 
functions of royalty. 

With a political organisation of this kind, the central regal 
power could not have been stronger than it was in our feudal, 
times, unless, indeed, the throne \vas exceptionally occupied by an 
iron-handed prince, who temporarily retluced to obedience his im- 
mediate vassals and their subordinate serfs. The Greek traveller, 
Agatharchides, describes the king of Sheba as living confined to his 
palace, and enjoying a ])ower more nominal than real. He even adds 
— “ The king, after his coronation, is no more allowed to leave the 
palace, ami did he do so, according to an old custom, he would be 
stoned.” This, jilainly, is one of those not uncommon exaggerations 
by which travellers generalise a few% perhaps, exceptional facts into the 
custom of the country; for history gives us acctiiiuts of coiKjuering 
Sabinan kings, who certainly did not allow themselves to i)e shut u[) in 
their palaces. The greater number, however, lived in their harem, 
inactive and wdthout real powder, content wdth the honours surrounding 
them, and not even attemjiting to di.spute the possession of authority 
wdth the niy/s. 

The offu’ers of the court .shared the slothful and retired life of the 
king. Agatharchides describes them as having become quite effeminate, 
from constant idleness and case, whilst the feudal nobility was manly and 
warlike. 'I'lie eunuchs held a great place in the surroundings of the 
monarch ; the inscri]niuiis .show them to have been amongst the most 
important |)crsonages. 

The succession to the crown, as w'ell as to the groat fiefs, and, 
doubtless, to the seigniories (this seems the right word) of inferior 
degree, was regulated by an old custom peculiar to Arabia, afterwartls 
adopted by Islamisin, and enforced as a law. The wdiole of one gene- 
ration was exhausted before the succession fell to the next. Thus the 
brother of the king, not his soii, was his immediate successor. 

3. The great vassals and barons of Yemen lived in strong castles, as 
did our nobility in the Middle Ages. The ruins of these buildings are 
to be found in all parts of the country ; and the only one that has as 
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yet been examined carefully, that of Ilisn Ghorab — the castle over- 
looking the mercantile town of Canneh— by an English naval officer, 
named Wellstcd, proves that the art of fortification was much advanced 
among the Sabaeans. A certain number of these castles belonged to 
the king, the remainder to the cayls and ** lords.” 

Among the fortresses belonging to the crown, the most important are 
said to have been Salhin, nearMareb; Ghumdan, near Sana; Baium ; 
and Raidan, near Zafar, This latter belonged to the eldest son of the 
king until he ascended the throne. The most celebrated among the 
castles of the feudal lords were those of Sauhathan, Kankaban, Sirwah, 
Mirwah, Ilinda, Honeida, Kolsuin, and Naaman, places which during 
the first centuries of the Christian era play a most important part in the 
history of Yemen. 

Around these feudal fortresses peojde naturally collected ; and villages 
were l^uilt, some of which, cither through commerce or some other 
advantageous circumstance, grew into towns. Such were Amran, 
Haran, mentioned several times in the Bible as a large commercial 
towm; Canneh, very celebrated; Abian, near Aden; Taev., and others. 
But however large and important they might become, the t(jwns be- 
longing to the lords were always called casiles [heif ) ; they were thus 
distinguished from cities {hedjar), such as March, Sabota, the capital of 
Hadramaut, Sana, Zafar, and Aden. 'I'hcsc were royal cities, respon- 
sible to none but the king. The castles protecting these cities some- 
times bore a different name to the town, as Salhin, at March, and 
Ghumdan, Sana, and belonge<l to the crown. The ‘‘cities,” or 
“royal towns,” appear to have enjoyed liberty and self-government, as 
the imperial cities of Germany did in the Middle Ages, 'fhey formed 
corporations, presided over by special magistrates, as to whose munici])al 
character there can be no <loubt. d'he one who governed March, the 
capital, was called “the powerful one of .Sliel^a.” 

All this information is gathered from the ancient inscriptions ot 
Yemen. 

4. “ The Saba:ans,” says Agatharehides,* “have in their houses an 
incredible number of vases and utensils of all sorts of gold and silver, 
beds and tripods of silver, and all the furniture of astonishing richness. 
Their buildings have porticoes with c(dumns sheathed with gold, or 
surmounted by capitals of silver. On the friezes, ornaments, and the 
framework of the doors, they place plates of gold encrusted with ])re- 
cious* stones. They spend immense sums in adorning these edifices, 
employing gold, silver, ivory, precious stones, and materials of the 
greatest value.” 
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Pliny says there were as many as sixty temples at Sabota, the capital 
of Hadramaut, and sixty-five at Tauma, the chief town of the Gebanite 
district. According to the same author,* the circuit of the town of 
Marcb, where the Sabaean kings resided, was fourteen Roman miles ; 
and Strabo says that the splendour of this town amazed the legionaries 
who came under its walls with /Klius Callus. Throughout Yemen are 
to be found the gigantic ruins of these ancient cities, and the most 
imposing amongst them are those of Mareb. Unfortunately, the plan 
made of them by the Frencli traveller Arnaud, and sent to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, is lost, and as yet we have no drawing to give us any 
idea of what Sabnean architecture was like. 

It must have been originally copied from the Babylonian style, for 
both the religion and civilisation of the land were analogous to that of 
Chaldaca. The description given by the Mussulman histendan, Kazwini, 
of the palace, erected in the fortress of Ghumdan, and destroyed in the 
seventh century, A. n., by onler of the Caliph Othman, was an edifice built 
according to the traditional type of the Babylonian pyramid, in seven 
stages, surmounted by a small chamber, and ornamented with brilliant 
and symbolical colours. “ It was,” says he, “an immense edifice with 
four sides, one red, another white, a third yellow, and the fourth green. 
In the midst arose a seven staged building, each stage smaller than the 
one below it, and each forty cubits high, d'he last formed a chamber 
{iwan) entirely of marble, and roofed with a single slab. At the four 
corners of this apartment were figures of lions ; they were hollow, and 
when the wind blew into their throats, produced a roaring sound.” f 
The porticoes, described by Agatharchides as composed of slender 
columns, generally of wood, sheathed in metal, are also, as we already 
know, characteristic of Chahkeo-Assyrian architecture. Only at 
Babylon and Nineveh the columns were shoatheil with bronze; whilst 
in Yemen, so great was the abundance of precious metals obtained by 
commerce, th.at gold and silver were employed. 

Some cylinders and other graven stones of Sabman workmanship 
have been found. 'I'he Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bombay 
contains a bas-relief from .Marcb, rei)rescnting a warrior of Yemen 
mounted on his camel. Several tablets of bronze found at Amran, and 
now in the British Museum, bearing religious dedications in llimyerite 
characters, arc ornamented with symbolical figures. Unfortunately, 
these few monuments of Sabacan art are of comparatively recent date, 
and all bear the manifest impress of Grecian intluonce. They, 
therefore, do not give a satisfactory idea of the Yemenite art of 
early periods, although, even under Hellenic influence, symbolical 
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representations are found borrowed from Chaldaeo-Assyrian culture, 
such as the two-winged sphinx \V’ith the sacred tree. 

5 . The art of agriculture was successfully cultivated among the 
ancient people of Southern Arabia. Irrigation, of the greatest im- 
portance in this equatorial climate, was brought to the highest degree of 
perfection ; and here, again, is an incontestable resemblance to Baby- 
lonian civilisation, from which that of the Sabx*ans was clearly derived. 
What the ancient engineers of Yemen principally excelled in, in the 
matter of irrigation, was the construction in deep valleys of immense 
dykes, forming vast permanent reservoirs, fdled during the rainy season, 
and furnishing water for tlie irrigation of the low lands in dry weather. 
Nearly all the important centres of ]mpulation possessed a reservoir of 
this nature, on which depended the fertility of their fields. The most 
celebrated of all was the Dyke of March, the rupture of which, a short 
time after the Christian era, was one of the great events of the ancient 
history of Yemen, Its ruins remain to our day. Arab writers also 
mention another at Sana, almost equal in importance to that of 
Mareb. , 


Section VTl.- -Relicion. 

I. The inscriptions alone afford any, and this very incomplete, 
information as to the ancient religion of Yemen, which Sju’ung from 
that of Babylon and the hjqdirates ])asin, and until the introduction of 
Islamism, remained fundamentally the same. 

We find in it the greater part of the same divine personages, with 
their names unalterctl. It is impossible not to identify the ChahUeo- 
Assyrian gods -Ilu, Bel, Shamasli, Ishtar, Sin, Samdan, Nisroch, in 
the gods of Yemen — 11, Bil, Shems, Athtor, Sin, Simdan, Nasr. In 
the case of the latter the identification is rendered more certain, as 
several of the Mussulman writers tell us that Nasr was represented 
with an eagle’s head, the usual type of the representations of Nisroch 
on the Babylonian and Ninevite monuments. May not also the Salman 
of the banks of the ICiiplirates, be compared to the guardian deity of 
the town of Aden, Yathaa, whose name is an exact translation of that 
of Salman, and also characterises a “saviour ” god. 

We have already said that in tlie Assyrian and Babylonian religions, 
when their ideas of the various deities arc traced back to the point of 
departure, the fundamental notion of divine unity is to be found, 
though disfigured by pantheistic notions, the secondary gods being in 
reality but the attributes and personified manifestations of the one 
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Supreme and only God, the Great Whole, in whom all things were 
united and absorbed. This fundamental monotheistic conception is 
clearly impressed on all we know of the religion of Yemen. The 
worship of II— that is, of the highest conception of the deity, an almost 
monotheistic form-^was much more widely spread than ever was the 
worship of Ilu in Babylon and Chaldaca. Particularly under the title 
“II Makah,’* “the god that hears,” he was the deity most generally 
worshipped, the one whose temples were to be found in almost every 
locality. To him was dedicated the principal sanctuary in Mareb, the 
capital; in short, he may be considered the national god. 

The greater part of the names of the gods in Yemen, as in Babylon, 
Assyria, l^ccnicia, among the Syrian nations — in a word, among all 
religions of the same family, whether or not identical with those ot 
Babylon — are epithets, or qualifications, clearly characterising all these 
divine personages as qualities or attributes of the Supreme Being, con- 
sidered from a distinct point of view. Thus we find Bil, “the Lord;” 
Rahman, “the Merciful;” Yathaa, “the .Saviour;” Haubas, “the 
^Shining;” Samah, “the Elevated;” Kulal, “the Perfect;” Simdan, 
“ the Powerful ;” Dhamar, “the Protector.” They read like a list ol 
the surnames of Allali among the ISrahometan Arabs ; but these names 
are simultaneously employed on the same monuments as those of dis- 
tinct personages. To this category must be .added Dhu Shamawi, 
“the Lord of the Heavens,” corresponding exactly to the Phcenician 
Baal-Shamim. 

Together with this philosophical sulxlivision of the divine essence 
and power, so closely resembling what we have seen at Bal)ylon, we 
may also find in Yemen that ruder geographical and political sub- 
division which predominated in Plnenicia. Local sanctuaries give rise 
to secondary divinities, just as did the subdivision of the divine attri- 
butes. In an inscription, now in the British Museum, the 11 Makah, of 
Haran, and the II M.ak.ah, of Naaman, are invoked as two ilivinities, 
.as, in the Assyrian inscriptions, are the Ishtar, of Arbela, and the 
Ishtar, of Nineveh, d'he name of a god is h.ardly ever quoted without 
giving him the title of “lord” of some particular place. 11 M.akah is 
lord of Ilaran, of Naaman, of Aw.am, or A.ar.am; Athtor, lord of 
Doudh; Sin, lord of A lam; Yathaa, lord of Aden; Shems, lady of 
Ghazharan. There were .also deities, particularly females, described in 
the inscriptions by no other name than that of lord or lady of some 
place, like the Baal-Tars and Ba.al-Sidon of Pluenicia. Such are the 
goddesses, Dhat-Hami, “the lady of the sacred enclosure;” and Dhat- 
Baadan, “the lady of Baadnn.” This, among the S.abxans, as in 
Phoenicia, was caused by the feudal division of the country, and the 
party spirit of the different districts. 

2. In the belief in its secondary gods, and in its general spirit, the 
Y 2 
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religion of Yemen assumed a more markedly astronomical and sidereal 
character than even that of Babylon. In a climate where the sky is 
incomparably clear, struck by the beauty of the stars, and the activity 
of the sun in producing vegetation, the Sabscans finally ascribed every- 
thing in nature to the stars, and especially to the sun, the most brilliant 
of heavenly bodies. The ancient religion of Yemen was specially solar. 
In the sun the Sabseans saw the highest, purest, and most complete 
manifestation of the divine being, and they adored it as the special 
manifestation of divinity. 

All the epithets we have quoted as having given birth to distinct 
personages, apply to the sun, to his functions and attributes, his effects 
and the different i)hascs of his revolution, considered separately. Bil, 
Rahman, Yathaa, llaiibas, Sainah, Koulah, Simdan, Dhamar, Dhu 
Shamawi, all represent the sun under different points of view. Tvjually 
with the planet himself under his material and visible form, he was 
adored as a feminine deity, under the name of Shems. This exactly 
agrees with what we have alreatly said as to the nature of the female 
deities of Syria and the Euphrates basin ; for there the goddess was 
termed the “manifestation” of the god to whom she corresponds ; slie 
is, so to speak, a subjective form of the ])rimilive deity, a second divine 
person, sufficiently distinct from him to be considered his wife, and yet 
being nothing more than the god himself in a different manifestation. 
Therefore though the inscriptions give us less information on the god- 
desses than on the gods of VemcMi, we may gather from tlicm certain 
proofs that each male god had, in the religion of this country, as well as 
in those of Babylonia and Syria, an exactly corresponding female deity 
who was none other but himself under another form. Jla responded 
to Ilahat, whose name is found in that of the strong castle of Bit- 
Ilahat, near Sana ; Athtor, considered as masculine, w\as accompanied 
by Athtoret, the decomposition into two persons of the androgynous 
Venus of Syria. 

Besides the sun, w’hom we have shown to have been the principal 
deity of the Salxean religion, other celestial bodies were adored as 
manifestations, less im])ortant it is true, <jf the divine being - -secondary 
gods emanating from his .substance. Sin, the moon, was at Babylon, 
and in the religions of Asia Minor, consideretl as a male god ; worship 
was also addressed to the five ]>lanets, whose original a|)i)cllations in 
the Ilimyerite tongue wc do not know ; to the principal constellations, 
to some of the fixed stars, remarkable for their splendour and size, as 
for instance, Aldcboran (the eye of the bull), Sohail (Canopus) and 
Shaari lobur (Sirius), in short, to all the host of heaven. 

3. In the abstract, the religion of Yemen, as we see it in the dedi- 
catory inscriptions from the temples of Mareb, Khariba, Sana, Amran, 
and Akian, was a development, a refined and complicated form derived 
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from the sanctuaries of the Euphrates, of a simple primitive religion, 
and this later form maintained itself till the adoption of Islamism in 
Oman, and a portion of Yemen, and many traces of it still remain in 
the popular customs of the inhabitants of Oman. This was Sabmism 
proper, and of this form of religion the writers who, in the commence- 
ment of Islamism, saw it in full force, have given us valuable and 
circumstantial details. 

Sabjeism, in its primitive simplicity, seems to have spread at first 
through all the Arabian populations. It was a religion without images, 
without idolatry, and without a priesthood. The seven planets and the 
sun were worshipped ; direct invocations were addressed to them, when 
they were seen in the sky. The adepts in Sabieism celebrated a fast 
of thirty days in honor of the ascension of the sun in the heavens, and 
the renewal of vegetation before the spring equinox, and a great annual 
feast, the most important of all, on the day when the sun entered 
Aries j this feast is still publicly solemnized throughout Oman, though 
the inhabitants profess themselves Mussulmans. After a first invocation 
to the rising sun, witli the face turned towards him, the sectaries of this 
religion prayed seven times a day to the celestial bodies, turning to- 
wards the north. They had no regular priests, but the very simple 
functions of worshiji were performed by the chiefs of tribes and heads 
of families.* 

The sjiirit of this primitive religion jireserved the inhabitants of 
Yemen from idolatry, such as prevailed at Babylon and Nineveh. It 
is true that the images of divinities are mentioned as having been the 
objects of public woi^hij) in some of their most important temples; but 
classical writers, and those of Mahometan Arabia, agree in representing 
these people as addressing worship to the stars of heaven, from sanc- 
tuaries situated on high places, or on the top of pyramids similar to 
those of Chaldiva, in preference to these idols. They also in some 
temples adored, as natural images of the gods, or more accurately as 
objects in which resided the divine essence— in the same way as in 
Syro-Phcenician religions certain stones believed to have fallen from 
heaven, and similar to the bivtylia of Pluvnicia ; also certain springs, 
or certain trees, such as the famous palm of Nedjran, that on feast 
days was dressed like a woman, with golden necklaces and valuable 
ornaments. 

4. Neither the inscriptions nor the accounts of Arab Avriters give us 
any ))recisc account of the ceremonies of w orship among the ancient 
inhabitants of Yemen. We merely find from the texts that the gods 
W'cre worshipped in temples ( bi'il) raised by the piety of the sovereigns, 

* See Palgrave. Narrative of a Yearns Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia. Vol. ii. p. 258. » 
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and surrounded by a sacred enclosure {hami^ haram). Each of these 
temples was specially* dedicated to a divine personage, but he was 
there surrounded by a troop of coequal gods. In the sacred enclosure 
sacrifices were made of oxen, sheep and camels. In the temples were 
dedicated statues, votive tablets, valuable vases, ingots of gold or 
silver. The sanctuaries were also endowed with land, flocks, herds, 
and slaves, given to the god by his worshippers. It was a usual cus- 
tom, and one of which many examples are furnished by the inscriptions, 
for a man solemnly to consecrate himself, his family and goods to the 
service of some particular divinity. 

A custom very prevalent in all Syro-Phamician worship was that of 
great annual pilgrimages to certain j)eculiarly venerated sanctuaries, 
where a feast was held, accompanied by a fair that lasted several 
days. Aramaean countries have thus the famous pilgrimages of Harran 
and Ilambycc, Phaniicia that to the temple of Mclkarth at Tyre. But 
of all the lands of Western Asia, the one where this custom was most 
developed was Arabia. We shall speak in the following chapters of 
the pilgrimages of Aralua Pctriea imd Ilejaz, especially of the most 
important of all, that to the Caaba at Mecca. This custom also pre- 
vailed among the Saba'ans of Yemen. 

A great number of pilgrims from this region went every year to 
Mecca. Classical authors mention their appearance at an annual feast 
at Bambyce. In tlieir own country they had im])ortant centres for 
pilgrimages. An inscription, copied by the I'rench traveller, Arnaud, 
from the ruins of the temple of 11 Makah, at Mareb, speaks of pil- 
grimages to that temple. From the tenor of several of the ta|?lets 
preserved in the British Museum, and discovered at Amran, it would 
appear that pilgrimages in honour of the .^ame II Makali were made to 
Amran. Mussulman writers speak of those to Teljala for the feast of a 
god, called Dim Kholosa, apparently one of the solar deities. The 
temple of Teljala attracted such a crowd of worshippers, and was 
regarded witli so much veneration, that it was suriiamed the Caaba of 
Yemen.* Malumiet cause<l it to be <lestroyed. 'I'he writers of the 
Mahometan period also mention pilgrimages to Sana, in honor of a god 
they call Kayam, a name })erhaps c(>rruj)ted, as is often the case with 
Himyerite names. There were others fiequenled by only one tribe or 
one province. Such were the pilgrimages of the Bemi Madhidj to 
Djorash in honor of Yaghuth; of the Benu Murad and the tribe of 
Khaywan in honor of Yank; of the Dim Kela in honor of Nasr; 
those of the inhabitants of the country of Khaukan in honor of the god 
Amm-Anas, to whom they consecrated a portion of their fields and 
herds, dedicating another portion to the supreme god, II. 


^ CaUSSIN DK PliRCEVAL, Vol. i. p. I lO. 
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5. The ancient inhabitants of Yemen believed in a future life. This 
is positively proved, although we know neither their funereal rites, nor 
their exact ideas as to the fate of souls after death. The inscriptions 
only tell us that in the families of the superior caste, the Joktanite 
warriors, dead ancestors were canonised, and were worshipped by their 
family. Thus, very frequently, the author of a religious dedication, 
when invoking the principal gods of Yemen, invokes at the same time, 
in the same way, and on an equality with them, his dead father, his 
nearest relations and the founders of his race. Hut, naturally, this 
worship existed only among noble families, and no trace of it is found 
in the inferior castes.* 


CHAPTER TIT. 

HEJAZ, 


Section L— Tiie Arab Lecjrnd or Ishmael. 

1. The religious importance of Mecca, long before Islamism, resulted 
in the concentration in tliis locality of all the sacred places of the 
Arabs connected with the |)rimitive history of Ilejaz. These traditions 
represent the vicinity of the sacred city as having been the cradle 
whence sprung all the Ishmaelite tribes; and under the influence of 
Mussulman doctrine, they have assumed the form of a legend about 
Ishmael, a portion of which is evidently borrowed from the Hible, but 
the other, and a very important part, is no less plainly an ancient 
national tradition, systematically arranged by Mahomet to meet his 
own views. We shall, as with the traditions of Yemen, respecting the 
Adites, reproduce this legend first as it is found in the Koran, and in 
the works of historians who wrote under its influence, and then, with 
M. Caussin de Perceval, attempt to pick out the j)ositivc facts and 
elements of truth contained in it. 

2. When Abraham, says the legend, had driven llagar and her son. 


* See article by M. F. Lenormant on Le Culfc des ajic^trcs divinish 
dans r Yemen in the Com pies ?'e/idm de V Academie des Inscriptions^ioi 
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Ishmael, from his tent, he caused them to be conducted into the desert 
to the place where Mecca now is. “ liagar soon finished the small 
supply of provisions she had with her. In her despair she ran about 
the space between the hills Safa and Marwa, vainly seeking water to 
quench her own and her son’s thirst. During this time, the little 
Ishmael, being left alone, began to cry, and struck the earth with his 
foot, and immediately a spring of water appeared. At the cries of her 
child, Hagar ran to him, and perceived the fountain. At this sight, 
she was filled with joy, and, fearing the water might be lost, she built 
up some clay around the spring, thus forming a basin. It is this spring, 
say the Mahometans, that still supplies the famous well, called the Well 
of Zemzem. In this country, there was a tribe of the Amalika who 
camped beside Mount Ararat. Two of these Amalika were wandering, 
oppressed with thirst, in search of strayed camels. They saw birds 
flying to, and settling at, the foot of a hill, and judged they should find 
water at that place. Cniidcd by this sign, they arrived at the spring, 
and said to Ifagar, ‘Who art thou? Who is this child? Whence 
comes this water? We have never seen any here all the years we have 
lived in this desert.’ When liagar had answered their questions, and 
told them the miracle worked in favour of Ishmael, the Arabs con- 
ceived a great resjiect for her and her son. 'I'hey asked her to settle 
with them near this water. Hagar having consented, the tribe fixed 
its camp there. Ishmael grew up among the Amalika. lie had 
arrived at man’s estate when his mother died. The Amalika then said 
among themselves, ‘ This spring is this young man’s ; for him heaven 
caused it to rise. If he (juit this place, it will no doubt dry up.* 
Believing this, in order to retain Ishmael among them, they deter- 
mined to marry him to one <^f their own maidens, whom Ibn Khaldoun 
calls Amara, daughter of Said.”* 

The legend then relates that Abraham visited his absent son, and 
advised Ishmael to repudiate his first wife. We omit the details of 
this anecdote, as they are of no historical value. 

“ After this, two new tribes came and ])itched their teiits near the 
Amalika. These tribes were the children of Jorham and Katoora. 
The chief of the former was called Mudad, and of the latter, Samayda. 
The Amalika, not liking their arrival, determined to expel them. But 
for some time the men of this tribe hatl practiseil injustice and violence, 
and excited the displeasure of heaven. God, to punish them for pro- 
faning a land he had made sacred, raised up ants, who forced them to 
quit the place. 

“The Jorham and Katoora remained then in possession of the 
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country. Ishmael remained among them and allied himself to them 
by marrying the daughter of Mudad, the Jorhamite chief. Some call 
this woman Rala, others Sayyida.”* This second marriage of Ishmael 
was approved by Abraham. 

The legend introduces here the construction of the famous Caaba by 
Abraham and his son. We shall again refer to this part of the tradi- 
tion when speaking of the worship of the Caaba, and therefore will not 
remark on it now. 

Ishmael, add the Mahometans, fdled the offices both of patriarch and 
prophet. He was cliarged by God to preach the true faith to the 
various populations of Arabia, and succeeded in converting the Jorham 
and Katoora. He died at the age of one hundred and thirty. 

3. “ Abraham and Ishmael,” justly observes M. Caussin de Perceval, 
“ must, in these traditions, be considered as symbolical personages, 
representatives of their posterity. Looked at in this light, the stories 
bear manifest traces of trutli.” The race of the Ishmaelites is seen 
increasing among the tribes who succeeded each other in Hejaz and 
Tehama. First the Amalika, of unmixed race, the most ancient 
inhabitants spoken of by history in this part of Arabia, were driven out 
by the coalition of the two new elements of the Jorham, belonging to 
thejoktanite race, and represented in the genealogy of the Book of 
Genesis by Almodad, with that portion of the Amalika henceforward 
sul.)ject to chiefs descended from Abraham and Keturah ; and of the 
Katoora, the ancestors of the Midianites. The posterity of Ishmael, 
at least that portion of it described in Genesis as the eldest son, made 
alliance with the new j)()sscssors of the soil, dwelt among them, and 
rapidly increased in numbers and importance. 


Section IL— Commencement of the Jorhamite 
Supremacy. 

1. The Arab traditions agree with the Bible as to the names of the 
twelve sons of Ishmael. We have already saitl that the greater part of 
the tribes represented by these personages settled in Neied. One alone 
remained in Heja/, especially in the Tehama, in the centre of the 
Jorham, these were the descendants of Nabit (Nebajoth), Ishmael’s 
eldest son. The national traditions of Arabia are unanimous on this 
point. 'Phe Hebrew prophet • also mention the people of Nebajoth as 
one of the greatest tribes of Arabia. 


Caussin de Perceval, vol. i. p. i§8. 
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Nahit, say the Mahometan historians, succeeded his father, Ishmael, 
as guardian or minister of the Caaba. At his death, the care of the 
temple passed to the Jorham. This fact, inexplicable as given by 
Arab writers, would lead us to think that the Joktanite Jorham were 
the real founders of the Caaba ; that the tradition of this fact was pre- 
served till the time of Mahomet, and that the latter, in order to justify 
in his religious system the worship he still allowed to be paid it, 
invented the story of its having been constructed by Abraham and 
Ishmael. 

2. The chief of the Jorham, who first held the office of guardian of 
the Caaba, is also called Modad. The posterity of Ishmael gathered 
around him, and, with Modad, settled in the northern portion of the 
land where, in much later times, was built the town of Mecca. The 
Katoora, who dwelt in the same country, fixed themselves in the 
southern part, with tlieir chief, Samayda ; and Modad and Samayda 
divided the authority. The former levied triliute from travellers enter- 
ing on one side, the latter, on those coming by the other, in the locality 
occupied by the colony assemliled near the Caalia. 

This state of things did not last. Rivalry arose between the two 
princes, who each aspired to superior pciwer. Finally, war broke out; 
the Ishmaelites sided with Modad. After a combat in which Samayda 
was killed, the concpiered Katooras held a conference ; some submitted 
to Modad, and recognised him as king of the country ; the greater part 
retired northwards to the provinces in the vicinity of the I’damitic Culf 
inhabited by the mass of the nation of the Katoora, or Midianites, 
where the Hible fre(piently mentions them, 'fhis battle between Modad 
and Samayda, add the Mahometan writers, was the first violation of 
the sacred territory of Mecca by a hostile encounter. 

It would be idle to attempt, willi some woteni critics, to identify 
the Modad and Samayda liguiing in this Mory with the jiersonages of 
the same name we have already met with in the legend of Ishmael. 
Ill neither case can these two names be consideretl as real, 'fhey were 
names common among the chiefs of the Jorham and Katoora, and, like 
that of Almodad in tlie Hook of (jcnesis, are meant only to personify 
the struggle of these two races for the possession of the jirovince of the 
Tehama, where Mecca was afterwards built. 

3. The Katoora, or Midianites, once driven out, the Jorham for 
many centuries remained undisputed masters of the country. The 
tribe descended from Ishmael through Nebajotli dwelt among them, 
closely allied to, and on a footing of complete equality with, them. 
Feeble at first, the tribe in time increased in numljcrs and import- 
ance. 

** It is almost superfluous to observe that the theatre of the facts 
relative to the primitive history of the race of Ishmael, instead of being 
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confined to the narrow space of the valley of Mecca, as ki the Arab 
traditions, must be understood to have extended much further. 

“The idea of a struggle between the families to whom Mecca is thus 
assigned as a residence, is the only fact given in Arab writers on the 
history of Ishmael for many centuries. There is here a great gap in 
the genealogy of the children of Ishmael; and, according to learned 
authors, there is no name that could with even an appearance of pro- 
bability be placed there. After the generation of Nebajoth and 
Kedar, the first offshoot of the stock of Ishmael certainly known is 
Adnan, one of Mahomet’s ancestors. The distance between Ishmael 
and Adnan is estimated by Tabari and other authors at forty genera- 
tions. I bn Khaldun thinks this figure is below the mark, and he is no 
doubt right.”* Adnan, in fact, lived little more than a century b.c. 


Section III. — Estahlisiiment of Israei.itish Colonies at 
Kiiaybar and Vathrib. 

I. The Arabs about Mecca lived there for many centuries under 
tenis, in a permanent encampment. In this j)lace there was no other 
building but the Caaba. The town itself was not commenced till after 
the Cdiristian era. There were, however, from very early times, towns 
at Khaybar and Yathrib. Tiiesc towns were founded by the Amalika, 
who, as we have already said, were the first known inhal)iiants of 
Hedjaz. According to the legend, Yathrib was laiili by, and named 
after, a cliief (if tlie Amalika. 'I'lie land then alx)undcd in springs, and 
was rich in date trees. Attracted by these ativaniages, the tribes 
established there became stationary, and dcvt)ted themselves to agx*i- 
culture. Khaybar, Yathrib, and other districts in llejaz, passed from 
the Amalika, at an unknown date, into the hands of Jcwi.sh colonists. 
The opinions of the Arabs diO'er on this ])oint. 

“.Some say that an army sent by Joshua against the Amalika of 
Hejay, having exterminated this nation, a portion of the Israelites com- 
posing the expedition remained in the coiuiuered country, and settled 
in Yathrib, Khaybar, and the surrounding districts.” 

“ Others, particularly the author of the Aghani, place the destruction 
of the Amalika and the establishment of Jewish j)opulations in their 
room a little earlier. Moses, say they, having entered .Syria, ordered 
a considerable body of troops i(i massacre the Amalika, and not spare 
one. These troops invaded Ilejaz, and conquered the Amalika they 
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found there. But touched by the youth and beauty of the son of their 
king, Arcan, they gave him his life, but took him captive. Moses was 
dead when they returned to Syria to rejoin their nation, to whom they 
gave an account of their expedition. ‘We have,* said they, ‘killed 
all the enemies, but we had pity on this child, and brought him that 
Moses might decide on his fate.* They were answered, ‘In disobey- 
ing the orders of the prophet who desired you to grant quarter to none, 
you have committed a crime. We will not receive you among us, nor 
suffer you to remain in Syria. ’ Thus repulsed by their brethren, the 
Israelitish soldiers returned to Ilejaz, and settled in the land they had 
conquered, in Yathrib, and the neighbouring localities where they built 
habitations, and practised agriculture. 

“ Another tradition adds that David, forced by the revolt of his son, 
Absalom, to quit his kingdom, retired with the tribe of Judah to the 
Jews of Khaybar, and for several years reigned over them and their 
neighbours, until the defeat and death of Absalom allowed him to 
return to Jerusalem ; from this time, say they, the Jewish colony in 
Ilejaz was subject to the princes of the house of David, and was 
annexed to the kingdom of Judah.’** 

2, I'he discrepancies in these relations prove that there were but two 
facts clearly e.stablished by tradition — the original occni)ation of the 
country by the Amalika, and the existence of Jewish colonies, who, 
reinforced at various times by new arrivals of emigrants, maintained 
themselves there till the time of Mahomet. But nothing is certain as 
to the date of these colonics, and each of the Mussulman historians has 
attempted to invent a system to make them coincitle with the confused 
notions of the history of the Israelites, introduced by the Koran among 
the Arabs. 

Had the.se historians l)een aide to refer directly to the Bible, they 
would have seen that the emigration of the coloni.sts who settled in 
Hejaz is expressly mentioned, with the date, in l Chron. iv. 42, 43, 
where it is related how, under the reign of Ilezekiah, “the sons of 
Simeon, 500 men, went to Mount Scir, having for their captains, I’e- 
latiah, and Ncariah, and Kephaiah, and Uzziel, the sons of Lshi. And 
they smote the rest of the Amalekitcs that were eseaj)ed, and dwelt 
there unto this day.” 7 'his emigration of the Simeonites has been 
thought, as we have already said,f by a learned Dutch scholar, M. 
Dozy, to have gone as far as Mecca, and .settled there; but there seems 
to be no sufficient foundation for such an assertion. 

The Bible agrees with the tr.aditions accepted by the majority of 
Arab writers, in stating that a remnant of the Amalekitcs was still 
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existing when the Simeonite colonies settled at Yathrib and Khaybar. 
But they were no longer the sole masters of the country, nor even its 
only inhabitants. Ishmaelitish tribes had occupied several points, 
Tayma, for example; and the second Thamudites, a Joktanite tribe from 
Yemen, had settled in the district of Medain Saleh. But the dominant 
power was that of the powerful nation of the Jorham, sprung also 
from Joktan, who had gradually spread over all ITeja/., and made it the 
centre of a powerful empire, and of this we shall speak in the following 
section. Allowed by the Jorham to settle in their empire, the Simeonite 
emigrants formed the greater part of the population of Yathrib, Khay- 
bar, and some other less important towns ; but they did not spread 
beyond these three or four limited districts. Concentrated in their 
towns, they exercised no serious political influence, and followed all 
the vicissitudes of their adopted country. 


Section IV. — Empire of the Jorham— Its Relations with 
THE Assyrian Monarchy. 

I, Arad traditions state that simultaneously with the establishment 
of the Joktanite dominion in Yemen by Vaarub, his brother, Jorham, 
conquered all Hejaz, and established there an empire that lasted many 
centuries. About the same time, therefore, as the destruction of the 
Aditc monarchy, or in the beginning of the eighth century R.c., must 
be placed the establishment of a united monarchy, including all llcjaz, 
and in which the dominant power belonged to the powerful nation of 
the Jorham, sprung, like the second Sabceans, from joktan, and who, 
settled at Mecca, possessed tlie guardianship of tlie Caaba, ami driving 
the Midianites towards Arabia l"etr;ea, spread over all the country. 

But although the historians of Mahometan Arabia recoixl, according 
to the traditions of their country, the existence of this Jvnhamite 
empire, they know absolutely nothing of its history until its destruction 
by Nebuchadnezzar. But of late years the decipherment of the Assyrian 
cuneiform inscrijjtions has supplied us with unexpected materials to fdl 
up this important gap in the annals of the Arab race. 

The annals of the first Ninevite empire, before the disaster of 
Asshurlikhish, arc silent on the subject of Arabia; those, at least, that 
are known at present. The Assyrian kings of this period, moreover, 
specially turned their attention eastward, and it was not till very late 
that they seriou.sly busied themselves with the subjection of Syria and 
other countries west of the Euphrates. It does not appear that they 
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ever penetrated to the Arabian peninsula, and the only tribes they 
came in contact with in this direction were those immediately bordering 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, between that river and the great 
Syrian desert. These nomad e tribes — some Aramaean, some purely 
Arab — threatened Mesopotamia itself in their incursions, and, conse- 
quently, the, security of the very heart of the monarchy required their 
subjugation ; and from the reign of Tiglath-pileser I. we find that they 
attracted the attention of the Assyrian monarchs. 

In the time of the second Ninevite empire, when the Assyrian power 
arose from its ruins more formidable than ever, one of its principal 
objects became the complete subjugation of Syria and the assertion of 
the supremacy of the arms of Asshur in the west, by the conquest of 
Egypt and Arabia. The Assyrian monarchs soon became aware that 
the possession of Syria and Palestine was but j^recarious, unless they 
also made themselves masters of those two countries whence they were 
always liable to formidable invasions. This truth our crusaders in the 
Middle Ages discovered too late, and their ignorance of it was the 
principal cause of the disasters that led to the min of the Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem. The Assyrians, clever strategists, soon recog- 
nised it. From the reign of Tiglath-pilcscr II., while the expeditions 
into Syria became more frequent and important, and while it was 
attempted to bring tlie tributaries, often more nominal than real, into 
more perfect subjection, Arabia also attracted their notice, and the 
kings of Assyria attempted to extend over all the Arabian peninsula 
their own direct influence and suzerainty. 

2. The Assyrian inscriptions of this period show us a compact and 
strongly constituted empire in I leja/, with numerous and populous 
towns. The principal mentioned as l)elonging to this empire are 
Yathrib, inland, and YanV )0 and Jiddah, on the sea. A king, obeyed 
by all the settled as well as by the nomadic tribes of the neighbourhood, 
governed this Arabian kingdom. 'I’his is undoul^ledly the empire of 
the Jorham spoken of liy Arab historians. 

North of this state, the most important in the peninsula, there was 
another, without any particular distinctive name, and simply called in 
the inscription the “kingdom of Arabs.” The capital was the great 
town of Ad Dumu, a name undoubtedly to be recognised with the 
Arab article in the Dumah of the IJible — tlie Doomat-cl-Jendcl of the 
Arabs of our days. This kingdom, much le.ss extensive than that of 
the Jorham, included the provinces of Daurnal, Jof, and perhaps the 
Jebel Shammar. It had one peculiarity, without analogy among any 
other Shemitic nation, that of a government invariably gynmocratic. 
A man could not wear the crown ; it was a queen, instead oi a king, 
who sat on the throne; and this queen was at the same time the priestess 
of the god Shenjs, the sun, the great god of this nation. 
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The tribes of the Syrian desert, from the borders of the Euphrates 
to the neighbourhood of Damascus, led a Bedouin life, as do those who 
live there now in our days. Every here and there, however, were to be 
found isolated towns, situated in the midst of the desert, like Palmyra, 
and these were more frequent near the Euphrates. Through all this 
district there was no fixed monarchy ; the tribes generally lived in the 
wild independence of nomadic Arabs. The neighbouring empires 
sometimes succeeded in reducing them to oljediencc, but an obedience 
of a very tem])orary and incomplete kind. The Bedouin can never be 
completely subdued, for the desert itself guarantees his liberty. 

With regard to Nejed, the information furnished Viy the Assyrian 
monarchs as to their own campaigns, gives us to understand that then, 
as now, all the fertile portions, intersected by ramifications of the 
desert, were inhabited by a settled and agricultural population, with 
numerous and nourishing towns. At one period we shall find that this 
vast country was dependent on the monarch of llejaz; but the inscrip- 
tion whence we learn this seems also to indicate that this state of 
things was of recent date, the result, perhaps, of a conquest. It is, 
therefore, probable that the different provinces of Nejed, seemingly 
intended by nature to remain isolated, were for a long time subject to 
no great empire, and were independent even of each other. 

3. The first mention of the Arabs found in Assyrian inscriptions 
is on the stele raised by Salmaneser IV., at the sources of the Tigris, 
and now in the British Museum.* In the enumeration of the contin- 
gents of the different kings conquered at Karkar by the son of Asshur- 
nazirpal, together with the troops sent by Benhidri of Damascus, 
Sakhulina of Hamath, Ahab of Israel, Malhanbaal of Arvad, Baasa 
of Amm(jn, we find a “hundred camels of Djeiidib the Arab.” The 
expressions are, however, so vague, that we are unable to arrive at any- 
thing positive as to the ]iart of Arabia where this Djendib reigned. 
He must have been a sheik of one of the principal tribes of the desert 
in the neighbourhood of Syria, for the confederation defeateil at Karkar 
was exclusively comjiosed of Syrian princes; moreover, the Arab who 
joined it could not have been of much importance, as his contingent 
was so small. 

W'e have alrea<ly said that it is not until the second period of the 
Assyrian empire, and the reign of 'figlath-pilescr II.; that frequent 
mention is made of Arabia, and that the Ninevite supremacy is seen 
gradually extending over the peninsula. Tiglath-pileser II. mentions 
in monuments of different periods two queens of the Arabs of Dumah, 
as having been successively his tributaries ; the first was called Zebibie, 
and the second Shamsie. h rom him wc learn that these queens were 
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also priestesses of the god Shems. The kingdom of Hejaz is not as yet 
mentioned. The Arabs of Dumah submitted voluntarily at first to the 
suzerainty of Tiglath-pileser, for the list of campaigns of this prince 
does not mention any directed against their country. To determine 
them to submit to tribute, a simple demonstration was no doubt 
sufficient, made during the prolonged siege of the town of Arpad, which 
resulted in the submission of all Syria. But in 733, .Shamsie joined the 
revolt of Resin, king of Damascus, and Pekah, king of Israel, and in 
consequence, the following year, when Tiglath-pileser had taken Da- 
mascus and destroyed the independence of that great town, he directed 
his troops against the Arabs of Dumah. The Assyrian army took their 
town, killed many of them, and made a grand foray amongst their 
oxen, sheep, and camels. The Queen Shamsie fled to the desert, and 
thence sent her submission to the king of Assyria. In the cylinder 
inscription, Sargon tells us that when he ha<l taken Samaria (721), and 
defeated at Raphia the united forces of Shabaka, king of Egyj^t, and 
Ilanun, king of (laza, he occupied a portion of his army on its return 
in chastising the Arab tribes who had taken advantage of the dis- 
orders conse(juent on the war to invade a portion of the kingdom of 
Israel, and ravage the new conquest of the Assyrian monarch. At the 
head of these triljcs were the Thamud, of whom we have already 
spoken. Some years after (715), Shamsie, who still occupied the 
throne of Dumah, sent tribute to .Sargon, with a solemn embassy to jiay 
him homnge ; and so great was the renown of this jirince through all 
Arabia, that ^'ataainir, king ol Sheba, also sent in the same year an 
embassy and j)resents to him. 

The commerce by caravans between Yemen and Syria, the jwincipal 
source of the wealth of the tribes of Central Arabia, was then at its 
height. This was the ])eriod when the prophet Isaiali, in order to 
describe by material objects the future splendour of the sjjiritual 
Jerusalem, founded by the Messiah, said (Isaiah lx. 6, 7), “The 
mulitude of camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and 
Ephah ; all they from .Sheba sh.all come ; they shall bring gold and 
incense ; and they .shall show forth the prai.ses (T the Lord. All the 
flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto thee; the rams of 
Nebaioth shall minister unto thee : they shall come up with acce})tance 
on mine altar, and I will glorify the house of my glory.” 

4. Some of the prophecies also pronounced by Isaiah in the year 
when the Tartan, or general in chief of the Assyrian armies, was sent 
by Sargon against Aslidod {71 1), were addressed to the people of 
Kedar. “The burden upon Ara])ia. In the forest in Arabia shall ye 
lodge, O ye travelling companies of Dedanim. The inhabitants of the 
land of Tema brought water to him that was thirsty, they prevented 
with their bread Jiim that fled. For they fled from the swords, from 
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the drawn sword, and from the bent bow, and from the grievousness of 
war. For thus hath the I.ord said unto me. Within a year, according 
to the years of an hireling, and all the glory of Kcdar shall fail : and 
the residue of the number of archers, the mighty men of the children 
of Kedar, shall be diminished : for the Lord God of Israel hath 
.spoken it.’’ (Isaiah xxi. 13-17.) 

The fulfdment of these ])roj>hccies was, however, delayed for some 
years. Sennacherib tells us, in tlie inscription of the cylinder now in 
London, that after having, as .soon as he had ascended the throne, 
conquered the Babylonian king, Mcrodach-baladan, he “attacked to 
ransom* them” all the Arab tribes occupying the territory from the 
])rovincc of Yambul, at the mouths of the Shat-cl- Arab, to that of 
Jlagar, und(jubtedly the Hedjerof Arab gcogra])hy, the southern por- 
tion of Bahrein. I^'rom this time Gerrha and the adjacent country, the 
Dedan of the Bible, belonged to the masters of Babylon, and this city 
became their maritime depot. We have already said that the great 
tribe of Kcdar bordered on the province of Ilcdjer. Therefore, accord- 
ing to all appearances during this campaign—a vast razzia of which we 
have hardly any details— the j)eople of Kedar must have l)een attacked 
and obliged to recognise the Assyrian supremacy, and the ])rophccy, 
although delayed, was accomplished. 

It is only through a notice in an inscription of Ksarhaddon, that we 
know of a great exj)cdition made into Arabia by the same Sennacherib 
towards the end of his reign. 'I'he town of Dooniat-el-Jendel was taken 
by assault, and many of its inhabitants led into captivity. We do not, 
unfortunately, know the name of the (pieen who then ruled. Senna- 
cherib seems from some circumstances to have been the first monarch to 
receive the homage of the kingdom of Ilcjaz. 

5. Esarhad<lon his son liirned his serious allcntion to Aral>ia, made 
a campaign into the heart of the peninsula, and penetrated further 
south than any otlier Assyrian king. “The city of Ad-l)umu,” says 
he, in the prism now in the British Museum, “the city of the power 
of tlic Arabs, that had been taken by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, the 
hither that begot me, I again attacked, and led away the inhabitants 
captive into Assyria. I'he ambass.ador of the queen of the Arabs came 
to Nineveh with many ]ncscnls, an*! bowctl himself liofore me. He 
implored me to restore their gods. I listened to liis prayer. T restored 
the images of those gods that had lieen injured. I caused the praises 
of Asshiir and the glory of my name to be engraved on those images. 

1 brought them and gave tlieni back to him. 1 nominated to the sove- 
reignty of the Arabs, Tabuyo. a woman from my harem. As the price 
of the gods I had restored to that land, 1 increased, by 65 camels, the 
tribute they had paid my father.”* This is the last mention we find of 
* See vol. i. p. 405. * 
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the kingdom of Dumah ; it appears shortly after to have disappeared, 
and we shall see, as we proceed, under what circumstances it most pro- 
bably did so. 

Esarhaddon then relates what he did with respect to another Arab 
kingdom, that of llejaz. “ The days of Ha9an had drawn to a close. 
I put his son Yala on the throne. I increased his tribute beyond that 
paid by his father by ten minoc of gold, a thousand “birut” stones, 
and fifty camels of the most valuable species.” 

After making these arrangements, and taking as a basis for his 
operations the rich districts of the central plateau of the peninsula, 
Esarhaddon sent southward beyond the desert of Dahna an expedition 
that penetrated as far as the land of llazi, and the granite mountains of 
the province of Khazu, situated in the interior of ITadrarnaut. “ I 
killed eight kings in tliis country,” says the proud conqueror. “ I 
carried into Assyria tlieir gods, their spoils, their treasures, and their 
subjects.” At the head of their provinces he had coiu^uered, Esar- 
haddon, placed 1/ayli, king of Yadih, one of the towns of the country, 
who had hastened t(3 submit to him. But after the time of Esarhaddon, 
these districts, separated by a vast desert from the rest of the empire, 
no longer remained deiicndent on the A.ssyrian monarchy, if even they 
did so up to the time of his <leath. 

6. Yala occupied tlic throne but a very .short time. When Asshur- 
banipal succeeded to the crown of As.syria, he luul already been replaced 
by a personage wh(»se relationship to him we do not know, Vwaite, son 
of Niiray, who at first was a faithful vassal of the Nineviie monarchy; 
and when Assburlianipal made his second ex[)edili(>n into Egypt, 
Ywaitc met him in the desert with a great number of camels carrying 
the water necessary for the Assyrian army. But afterwards, wlien 
Shamulshamugin revolted against hi.s brother, with the aid of 'reum- 
man, king of hdam, and succcedeil in forming a vast number of different 
nations into a confederacy that for a time .seemed likely to overthrow 
the empire, the king of the Arabs of llejaz j<hned in his revolt. lie 
declared himself independent of Nineveh, called the jiopulations of the 
peninsula to arms around his banner, and in a short time caused his 
authority to be recognised in all the central and northern portion ot 

this vast country in Ncjed, and the deserts Vietween Syria and the 

hluphrates. It is possible that these events may account for the dis- 
ap})carancc of the kingdom of Dumah, which had been of importance 
in the time of Esarhadtlon, and which is not mentioned in the recital of 
the war in Arabia by Asshurbanijial. 

"riie text of this official account on the cylinder, now in the British 
Museum, has neither been published, nor comjdetely analysed I'y any 
Assyriologisl. We have been able to study it through llie excellent 
copies made by«M. Dppert from the original document. Unfortunately, 
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it is much mutilated, and presents many and large gaps, causing great 
obscurity. It is therefore impossible, especially after a rather cursory 
study, to give a connected translation of it, but we shall attempt briefly 
to relate its principal events. 

Ywaite, not content with declaring himself independent, sent an 
army under the command of one of the most important sheiks of his 
states, Aym, the son of Their, to the help of Shamulshamugin and 
Teumman. This army was defeated by the Assyrians on the Lower 
Euphrates, but Asshurbanipal, who considered Elam as the })rincipal 
seat of the war, passed by Arabia, in order first to reduce the Elamites 
to obedience. It was not till after Susa was taken and Ummanaldash, 
successor of Teumman, comj^elled to submit, that he turned ag.ainst 
Ywaite and his Arabs. It required three successive campaigns to 
reduce them to submission. 

The first took place in the ninth year of the reign of Asshurbanipal 
(659)- Crossing the Euphrates, the king of Assyria successively took 
from the Arabs seven strong towns, one of which alone can be identified. 
Hirata, which wo imagine to be the Arab town, bordering on Chalda?a, 
so celel>rated under the name of Hira during the first centuries of the 
Christian era. The six others were called A/.ran, Udum, Yabrud, Beit 
Neni, Mukhat Khavvlje, and Sutakh. As far as we can gather from 
the text, particularly defective in this place, none of them were far 
from the Eu[»hrates. Before venturing into the heart of the peninsula, 
and attem})tmg the bold and dangerous enteri)iise of crossing the 
deserts, Asshurbanipal em]>l<)yed the first campaign in securing a solid 
base of operations on the Arab territory, 'i'heyear following (658), the 
operations assumed quite another character, and one campaign carried 
the Assyrians through Veinaiua. I he troops of Ywaite (for this prince 
is never mentioned as having himself taken part in the combat), w'ere 
commanded by Aym, son of riieir, and his brother, Abyate. d'he king 
of the Nabatheans, Nathan, who had thrown cjff the Ninevile yoke at 
the same time as the king of the Arabs of llejaz, sent contingents of 
troops to help him, knowing well that, were the Arabs defeated, he 
himself would next feel the weight (»f the Assyrian monarch's anger. 

Asshurbanipal, in tlie beginning of the campaign, passed the Euphrates 
more to the north than in the preceding year, and before marching to the 
places of which he had already taken possession, he assured himself of 
security in tlie rear, by reducing to obedience the country called Sukhi 
in the inscriptions of more ancient kings. He there took three to\vns, 
Naram-Ishtar, a name indicating a (.'haldee- .Assyrian origin, Hadatta, 
no doubt the lladissa of our clays, on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
Surib, which must have been on the border of the desert towards llira. 
I'licse first exploits were but preliminary to the great campaign now com- 
niendng. Well provided with the means of transport, ancf accompanied 
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by numerous camels carrying leathern bottles of water, the Assyrian 
army entered the desert, and followed the route now taken by Persian 
pilgrims from Mecca to Mesched-Ali in Nejed, for the routes through 
the desert remain invariably the same through all ages. The passage 
through the solitudes of sand, “ the <lomains of thirst,” as the cunei- 
form text says, was long and painful. They finally arrived at a place 
called Khurarin, “ where the army drank water from a spring.” 'Fhe 
distances, indicated with great precision in the account, clearly prove 
that this place was situated in the Jcbcl Shammer of our days. Thence 
they bore down on Ycrak, the most important town of the country, 
and took it by storm. We have already compared the name of this 
town with that of Jerah, one of the sons of Joktan in the Biblical 
genealogies. Still going south, but inclining eastward, in order to 
follow the cultivated plateau, Asshurbanijral then penetrated into the 
country of Bar. According to the indications of its site, we arc templed 
to identify it with the Lower Kasim. Asshiirbaniiral look possession of 
Azallah, the capital of the land of Bar, and proceeded on his victorious 
march. lie crossed a narrow desert, probably the Nefiul, separating 
Kasim from Nejed proper, 'fhis desert crossed, the first town tlicy 
came to and conquered is called Yashammeh. 'I'here is now no town 
of that name, but the district north west of Nejed is in its most restricted 
sense still called Woslicm, the ancient name but little altered, 'flic 
important town afterwards mentioned must, according to the route fol- 
lowed by the expedition, be in the districts now the centre of the 
power of the Waliabccs near Kr-Kiad or Derayeh. It was called 
Lsdah, and was the cajiital of a king, Ayla, a vassal of Vwaitc. 'fhe 
god Akh-es-Saniain (the brother of the heavens), w as w^orshipped there, 
and gave his name to the country. Quilting the land of Akh-as- 
.Samain, the Assyrian army again crossed a desert “ full of wdld l^casls, 
and where the birds of the air made not their nests.” After this desert, 
they reached the district and town of Ck^rassid. The first part of this 
name seems preserved in the present province of (.'ora, between Nejed 
and the Tehamah. d'liis district, siluatol on the route still leading 
from the heart of tlie land of the Wahabees to tlie coast of the 
Red Sea, was the scene of the third campaign of Asshurbanipal in 
Arabia. 

The second cam])aign terminated with the arrival of the Assyrians at 
Corassid. The central j)lateau of the peninsula had been traversed, and 
reduced to submission. There still remained to be conquered tlic land 
where was the centre of the j^ow'er of Ywaitc, the land of the Jorliani, 
Ilejaz, or the w'estem flank of the chain of mountains running parallel 
to the Red Sea. But Asshurbanipal had been too successful to be 
desirous of stopping, and it ref|uired a third year of war (657) com- 
plete his self-ifnposed task. 
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Leaving Corassid, the Assyrian troops marched westward, and soon 
arrived on the borders of the sea before Djisda. The identification" of 
this name is easy; there is no doubt but that it is Jiddah, a town that 
with justice boasts of a very high antiquity. Asshur))anipal took it, 
and turning north, in order to cross ITejaz in its greatest length, he 
successively took by storm Yanbo and Yathrib. This last event termi- 
nated the war. King Ywaite, driven from his last refuge, implored 
peace, and the Ninevitc monarch pardoned him on condition that his 
tribute was again increased. But he could not pardon the two sheiks 
who had directed and organised the defence of llie country, Aym and 
Abyate, the sons of Their. Asshurbanipal caused Ywaite to surrender 
them, they were flayed alive, and their skins sent to Nineveh. The 
affairs of Arabia thus settled, the Assyrian king continued his march 
northward, and reached Syria through the land of the Nabathcans, who 
could not offer him much resistance, and whose king Nathan was also 
obliged to submit. 


Section V. — Invasion of Nebuchai)Ni:/,/,ar in Hejaz. 

I. However hardly the Arabs may have been treated in the three 
campaigns of Asshurbanipal, a much greater misfortune awaited them 
seventy years later. Among the prophecies pronounced by Jeremiah, 
in the latter days of Jerusalem, against the countries of Moab, ^mmon, 
and Kdorn, w ho sought to entice the kingdom of Judah into fhe fatal 
path of revolt against the Babylonian pow'er, the successor to that of 
Nineveh, there were eloquent threats against the Arab populations, 
whom the devastating scourge would not spare — “Concerning Kedrr, 
and concerning the kingdoms of Hazor, which Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, shall smite; thus saith the Lord: Arise ye, go up to Kedar, 

and spoil the men of the east And Ilazor* shall be a dwelling 

for dragons, and a desolation for ever : there .shall no man abide there, 
nor any son of man dwell in it” (Jcr. xlix. 28, 33). 

These predictions might well appear im])robable at the time they 
W'ere uttered, for the Arabs had regained their independence at the 
beginning of the decline of the Ninevite empire, in 625, and in no way 
interfered with the political affairs of .Syria, and, consequently, nothing 
seemed likely to draw on them the vengeance of the terrible king of 
Babylon. Devoted to commerce, they thought of nothing but their 


* It has not yet been delermined which district of Arabia is meant 
by llazor. 
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caravans between Yemen and the Phoenician cities, as flourishing as 
ever, in spite of the rivalry in the navigation of the Red Sea, and of 
the interference with the sources of their great wealth by other nations. 
This was the time wlien Ezekiel, describing the prosperity of Tyre, 
and announcing its speedy ruin, said — “Tlic men of Dedan were thy 
merchants ; many isles were the merchandise of thine hand : they brought 
thee for a present horns of ivory and ebony. Syria was thy merchant 
by reason of the multitude of the wares of thy making: they occupied 
in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and broidcred work, and fine linen, 
and coral, and agate. . . . Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes 
for chariots. Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occupied with 
thee in lambs, and rams, and goats : in these were they thy merchants. 
The merchants of .Sheba and Raamah, they were thy merchants : they 
occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, and with all ]^reciou.s 
stones and gold. Ilaran, and Canneh, and Kdcn, the merchants of 
Sheba, Asshur, and Chilmad, were thy merchants” (I'lzek. xxvii. 15, 
16, 20—23). 

2. The very wealth acquired by the Arabs by means of this caravan 
commerce drew down the predicted evils on them. Nebuchadnc/zai 
wished to become their master, and to secure the ]>ossession of a country 
which was the scat of so remunerative a tradic. We have already remarked 
that, besides this motive, the expedition of the C’lialdiean conqueror into 
Arabia may have been intended to alter the route for the transit of 
merchandise across the peninsula; and, like the siege of 'lyre, may 
have been part of a well-devised plan for changing the (.lirection of 
Indian trade, and concentrating it at Babylon. However this may be, 
after the siege and capture of Tyre, Nebucha»lnezzar in varied .Arabia, 
at the head of the numerous army with which he had just conquered 
Syria. IJis principal efrorls were directed against Heqaz, apj)arcntly 
j)assing by the ])0]ndations inhal)iting the plateau of Nejed ; and as far 
as one can judge, his idea seems to liave been loss to conquer the whole 
peninsula than to make himself master of the commercial route to 
Yemen, and to reach quickly the latter country, whose accumulated 
treasures excited his cuj)idity. 'I’his expcditio;i, more than (mcc alluded 
to by the Hebrew pro})hcts, is unfortunately recc^rded by no writer of 
cla,ssical antiquity, neither have we any official Babylonian account; 
for, as is well known, no inscri]Uions of Nebuchadnezzar have as yet 
been discovered but those relative to his buildings. Arab traditions, 
however, have preserved the story of the ravages of the terrible Chal- 
dcX*an conqueror, whose name in them is altered to Bokht -Nassar.* 

The trooj)S of the king of Babel, say these traditions, carried deso - 
lation and death throughout Hejaz. 'Phey reached Western Yemen, 


• Caussin dk Perckval, vol. i. p. 181. 
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and carried away captive the tribes of Adhura and Wabar. Tn the 
province of Mecca, the scene of the most accurate tradition, Adnan, a 
descendant of Ishmael, gathered together the men of the Ishmaelitish 
tribe Nei)ajoth [Nabit], and the Joktanite Jorham, who composed the 
population of the country, and putting himself at their head, he at- 
tempted to stop the Chaldxans and protect the Caaba. A sanguinary 
battle took place at Dliat Irak. The Arab warriors were defeated and 
dispersed, some taking refuge in Yemen, some in the mountains ol 
Hejaz. Nebuchadnezzar took with him to Babylon, as prisoners, the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the country. 

3. Wlicn the conqueror, satisfied with his booty and his victory, had 
retired, the remnants of the population of the territory of Mecca, 
principally those l)clongingto tlie race of the Jorham, rc-asscmbled, and 
took up once more tlieir dwelling there. Adnan, who had played so 
imporlant a part during the Chakhcan invasion, had died whilst hiding 
in the mountains. lie left a son, called Maad, whom he had hidden 
on the arrival of the Chakke.ans. Arabian historians who record this 
fact think that he sent him to Haran in Mesopotamia, but it seems 
more likely to have been llaran in Yemen. 

Wherever may have been the place where Adnan hid his son to save 
him from the foreigners, Maad returned to his native land when he had 
grown to man’s estate. He enquired whether there remained among 
the Jorham any member of the family of that Mudad who had ex- 
pelled the Katoora from. Mecca. The chief of the tribe, Jorham, son 
of Djahla, was pointed out to him, and he demanded of him his 
. daughter, Maaiia, in marriage. From this union sprung a numerous 
race, that became in some degree a new Ishmaelitish nation. 

This Adnan and Maad must nut be mistaken, as is often done in the 
popular Arab traditions, for the tw^o personages of the same name who 
appearetl amongst their deseendanls six centuries and a half after, and 
from whom the genealogy of the Koreish continues nninterruptcdly 
down to Mahomet. 'i'lie similarity of the names, nothing unusual 
among these peo})le, is the principal cause of the loss of all tradition 
respecting the generations of Tshmaers descendants between the first 
Maad and the second Adnan, or from the time of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the cMid of the first century of our era. The Arab genealogies all 
present a vast gap corresponding to this long interval of time. 

4. The expedition of Nebiichatlnezzar into Aral)ia had been but a 
vast foray, without serious political results. It is not even known 
whether the compieror succeeded in mainuaining during his lifetime 
his autliority over those portions of the peninsula subdued l)y his arms. 
But in any case, soon after his death the Arab populations regained 
their full hulependencc. When Cyrus took Baliylon, and united to his 
empire its dependent provinces, Arabia was not of the number; and 
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the Acliaemenian kings were never masters of Hejaz, or Nejed, nor did 
they ever attempt to become so, and the wild liberty of the inhabitants 
of the desert was never menaced by them. 

The kingdom of Hejaz, although overrun and laid waste by the 
Chaldx'an troops, was not destroyed. It still existed, and to its king 
must be applied what Herodotus says of the king of the Arabs, entirely 
independent of Persian authority, with whom Cambyscs made a treaty 
of alliance, in onler to secure for his army the means of crossing the 
desert that separates Egypt from Syria. 

“There are no people who more religiously keep faith than the 
Arabs,” says Herodotus.* “ They plight faith with the forms following : 
— When two men would swear friendship, they stand on each side of a 
third ; he with a sharj) stone makes a cut on the inside of the hand of 
each, near the middle finger, and taking a piece from their dress, dips 
it in the blood of each, and moistens therewith seven stones lying in 
the midst, calling the while on llacchus and Urania. After this the 
man who makes the ])letige commends the stranger (or the citizen, if 
citizen he be) to all his friends, and they deem themselves bound to 
stand to the engagement. . . . When, therefore, the Arabian had 
pledged his faith to the messengers of Cambyses, he straightway con- 
trived as follows: — Ho filled a number of camels’ skins with water, and 
loading therewith all the live camels that he possessed, drove them into 
the desert, and awaited the coming of the army.” 

From that time history for several centuries makes no mention of 
the populations of Central Arabia, and it is not till after tlie Clirislian 
era that any information can be gained from their annals; during all, 
the intervening period they are in complete obscurity, for all sources of 
information are here silent. Classical writers say nothing of the Arabs. 
Biblical history and the ciineifoim inscriptions are silent. I'ben the 
popular traditions of Arabia itself record nothing of the history of the 
peninsula during five centuries. 


Section VI.— Manner.s ano Cu.stoms ok the Ancient Araks. 

I. There is no eastern nation, perhaps none in the world, that 
has less changed since the beginning of historical times than the 
Arabs, the name of course being taken in its proper geographical and 
historical sense, as a^iplicd to the native populations of the penin- 
sula, and not, as is commonly but erroneously understood, as incUuling 


* Her. iii. 8, 9. 
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those^ various nations, who, under the influence of Tslamism, have 
adopted the Arab language. Such as they were, when Mahomet turned 
them from idolatry, such all the information wc have describes them 
to have been, as far as we can trace back their history ; and such we 
find them in the book of Genesis, in the history of Ishmael, or of 
Joseph, and represented in the bas-reliefs of the palace at Nineveh, 
depicting the scenes of the war of Asshurbanipal. Such they still are 
now ; for of all the races to whom Islamism has been preached, those on 
whom its action has been least powerful and durable are undoubtedly 
the Arabs. Nearly everywhere throughout the peninsula, except around 
Mecca or Medina, or in the centre of the Wahabees, the old manners 
and customs have triumphed over Mussulman practices, and the Sabitan 
faith preserved intact under the varnish of external Mahometanism, and 
even sometimes witliout it. Thus all tliat the modern travellers who 
have traversed and studied (Antral . Arabia, such as Niebuhr, Burck- 
hardt, and Palgravc, say of the manners and customs peculiar to the 
inhabitants of this vast country, is also ai)plicable to the remotest times, 
and might be considered as a description by a traveller of antiquity. 

2. The great northern desert separating the Arabian peninsula from 
Syria and the lAiphrates, and the belt of sand that in the centre surrounds 
Nejed, divides it int(.) distinct provinces, and cuts off communication 
by |:ind, have always favored the nomadic habits of a large portion of 
the inhabitants of Arabia. But it must not be imagineil that the 
nomadcs were the more numerous. 'I'lie common idea of the Arab is 
as a wanderer, inseparable from his tent, his lancc, and his camel ; but 
this is a great mistake ; the wandering shepherds are but a small fraction 
of the Arab family ; even now the land in the jK'iiinsula occu])ied by 
settled and agricultural j)Opulations, is three or four times larger than 
Great Britain ; three or four million Arabs cultivate the soil and build 
houses on it, whilst the Bedouins who wander in the deserts, are not 
more than a million, and several of this number even arc peasants from 
the frontiers of J^yria and Mesopotamia, who, flying from the vexations 
of Turkish administration, have <]uitted the jdough for the tent. 

When Mahomet appeared, the settled portion was still more nume- 
rous, as is ]>roved by the immense <|uantity of ruins covering the soil. 
And this was the case alsc^ in the remote ages of which we write. The 
description given of these countries in the Assyrian inscriptions proves 
this fact. On the right bank of the Euphrates, where now there are 
none but nomadic tribes, these inscriptions place flourishing states, 
like those of Kindana ami Sukhi— populous towns, and territories where 
a large portion of the desert* had been reclaimeil by culture; and be- 
hind these w'cre the nomadcs of Batin. In Syria the cultivated zone 
and the towns as described in the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings 
reached to the extreme limit of the barren sands. In Nejed and Ilejaz, 
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Asshurl^anipal encounters throughout his expedition numerous great 
towns, very few of which now remain. We do not speak of Yemen, 
but how different even its condition is now from what it then was. It 
is enough to say that nomadic hordes now encamp among the ruins of 
March and Sabota, and cannot understand how these gigantic ruins 
could have been raised l)y human hands. 

But although settled, and living in towns, the Arabs always pre- 
served the fundamental charaeleri.sties of their originally nomadic race. 
They were in ancient times, as now, closely related to the Bedouin. 
Amongst them have always been found the characteristic traits of the 
joktanites and Ishmaclitcs, a taste for adventure and travelling, facility 
of moving, and the tendency to split up a nation into tribes. Their 
sole political system and social organisation was, as now', the tribal 
system, with its semi-barbarous feudalism, its ince.ssant civil w'ars, and 
permanent di.sordcr. Doubtless .states of some importance were formed 
in ancient times in Central Arabia -we are not speaking of Yemen — as 
for example the kingdom of Dumah, or that of the Jorham of Ilejaz. 
But the hicility with which these states, altliough defended by deserts, 
fell before the Assyrian or Chahhean invasions, proves how slight was 
their unity or cohesion, and how the spirit of localism, and the division 
into tribe.s, left but scant .space for the action of the central power of 
the monarchy. No empires, as wc iinder.stand the word, could be 
founded in Arabia. Kven the caliphs in the inidtlle ages were obliged, 
as soon as their empire was foiindeil, to tran.sport the seat of its power 
from the peninsula, and the first tribes who e.sca]K‘d from the sceptre of 
the successors of Mahomet were those from wlnnn had sjirung the 
companions of the prophet. 

3. 'rhe Arab character has always been comjiosed of contrasts. 
They are for here wc will employ the present tense, the Arabs of the 
present day resembling the portrait drawn in the ])oelry and other 
documents anterior to Tslnmism — they are therefore both liberal and 
rapacious, inviolably faithful to an oatli Indween jirivate individuals, 
yet always ready to betray their allies. 'I'lieir character is excessively 
facile, as is .seen in all their actions. 'J'hey have an innate taste for 
fighting, and a violent love for even ilisorderly liberty. In their h.abits 
of life they seek their case, and will not he constraincrl by punctilious 
regulations. They are more violent than sanguinary. 'I hey profess 
sentiments of honor, as they understand the word, ami arc always care- 
ful of their reputation among other Arabs. Determined thieves, a life 
of highway robbery is no di.sgrace with them, but possesses even a 
certain prestige. It is the act of a true warrior to make forays on the 
territory of the populations which surround them, and even on that of 
other Arab tribes. 

The Arabs are often eloquent, and from the remotest antiquity have 
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been passionately fond of music and poetry. Their best works in this 
latter art are anterior to Mahomet, and the national historians quote 
several pieces preserved by tradition, and according to them, dating 
back even to the very time of the history which we have attempted to 
relate. To whatever class they belong, the Arabs are remarkable for 
their easy manners. Their politeness is <lelicate, their hospitality pro- 
verbial, and selected by their ancient poets, in preference to all other * 
virtues, as the subject of verse. 

The Aral)s arc courageous, but in a manner peculiar to themselves — 
rash and uncertain, sometimes rising to acts of foolish heroism, but 
never to be relied on, as they are apt to pass suddenly into most abject 
cowardice. It is the courage of the nomad, who knows that he can 
always find a safe asylum in the desert, and who, after having entered 
on the combat witli an ardour often irresistible, flees without shame 
when his attack fails. The settled Arabs, however, display great 
steadiness and more reliable valor when their homes are attacked, and 
when they fear to lose their last refuge. 

4. These are the characteristics of the ancient Arab, still unchanged 
by time. But though morally and physically the same, they have 
.abandoned some customs of pagan antiipiity since the lime of Mahomet’s 
teaching. These customs existed in the ages wc have been studying, 
sevi'ral are expressly mentioned, and must be added to complete our 
picture of the ancient Arab. 

Unlimited polygamy prevailed among them. Kvery one could marry 
as many wives as he could maintain, and repucliate them at will. A 
widow was considered as a sort of integral part of the heritage of her 
deceased husband. Hence the frequent unions between sie]) sons and 
moUicrs-in-law, which, when subsequently forbiilden by Islamism, were 
branded with the name micath-el-viakty “shameful marriages.” 

A much more revolting custom, and even more unnatural, was, that 
parents buried their daughtens alive, 7vad-d-hcnat. Often, and quite as 
a matter of course, without incurring public reprobation, the Arabs, 
when a daughter was born to them, instantly buried her, either unwilling 
to share their means of sul:)sislencc with a being incapable of aiding 
them, or, from ferocious pride and exaggerated sentiments of honor, 
they wished to avoid the shame that might be retlected on them should 
their daughter be ever carried off and dishonored by their enemies. 

Nevertheless, the Arabs had a sort of chivalrous res]>ect for women. 
Notwithstanding their habits of polygamy, the condition of their 
women was superior to that of those of most other (’triental nations. 
Antar, the hero of ante- Islamic Arabian romance, kills a man because he 
has “failed in respect to Arab women.” As we know', the sovereign 
and pontifical authority were both exercised by a queen in the kingdom 
of Dumah. When the ancient Arabs marched to battle, a custom, still 
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in force among certain Bedouin tribes of Nejed, obliged them to have 
in their midst a young virgin mounted on a camel, around whom 
gathered the combatants, and who encouraged the brave, whilst 
shaming cowards by her sarcasms. 

The Arabs cultivated the vine in nearly all portions of their terri- 
tory, and were fond of wine. In order to prevent habitual drunken- 
ness, so common among the Arabs, Mahomet strictly prohibited in tlic 
Koran the use of wine. Ancient poetry proves that in the pagan ages, 
and during the time of the Jorham empire, gambling and drinking ex- 
ploits were subjects for boasting. Games of chance were common 
amongst the Arabs, and were always in the form of a sort of lottery. 
In that called maycar^ lots were drawn for the limbs of a dismembered 
camel, and bets made on the result of the drawing. In another, blunt 
arrows were put in a bag, and each drew one. So great was the passion 
for these games that men, after having lost all their property, risked 
even their owm j^ersons and their liberty. 

5. The virtues most esteemed by the ancient Arabs, as well as by 
those of our days, were w'arlike valour, liberality and hospitality. 'I'liey 
were almost completely ignorant, and had learned nothing of art or 
science from the great civilisations that surrounded them on all sides. 
Their astronomy merely ccuisisted of discerning in the heavens some 
stars that served to direct their march in the midst of the desert, and 
to a few observations as to the agreement between the rising of some 
of these stars and the succession of the seasons, d'heir year was 
purely lunar, with no intercalation to correct the great difference between 
the lunar and solar year ; thus the months and their accompanying reli- 
gious feasts occurred successively, and tolerably quickly, in all seasons 
of tlie year. Not till the fifth century a.d. did the Arabs attempt to 
remedy the inaccuracy of their lunar year by an intercalation clumsily 
imitated from that whicb the Jews derived from the Cbaldo-O- Assyrian 
civilisation. 'rhi.s, lujwever, did not long remain in use, and was 
abolished by Mahomet. In history they cared for nothing but their 
genealogic.s, and the preservation of the oral traditions proving the 
purity of blood in their tribes. All their traditions, all their learning, 
as well as the poetry for which they already hnd the most passionate 
liking, was preserved only by memory ; for though llie Sal>a:ans of 
Yemen had early learned from the Plid-nicians the idea and use ol 
alphabetical writing, though the inhabitants of Arabia Petra'a, the 
Kdomites and the Midianites used tlie same al])habet as the inhabitants 
of Syria and Palestine, the Arabs proper, those of Ilejaz and Nejed, 
were, till an ast(}nishingly late period, strangers to this art, the indis- 
pensable basis of all real civilisation. 'I'hey did not begin to write till 
the sixth century A. i)., under the influence of Christian Syria. 

6. No< withstanding the value attached to their genealogies and the 
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privileges of blood, the Arabs, especially the inhabitants of the towns, 
did not preserve their race pure from all mixture. The Joktanites and- 
Ishmaelites became so intermingled from frequent alliances, that after a 
certain period they are indistinguishable. It is true they both boasted 
of a common origin, and considered themselves equal in point of no- 
bility. But the infiltration of negro blood in all parts of the peninsula, 
whicli one day will probably quite change the race, began very early. 
It first occurred in Yemen, often in communication with Africa from 
its geographical situation and its commerce; wlien the first Adite 
Sabajans crossed from the other side of the Strait of llab-el-Mandcb, a 
great number of negroes settled in Southern Arabia, either as slaves or 
emigrants. “ Negroes from the land of Pun,” or Yemen, are mentioned 
in several Egyptian texts, among others in a chajiter of the “ Funereal 
Ritual,” of which we have copies dated in the nineteenth dynasty. 
The same admixture was both later and slower in Ilejaz and in Nejed, 
but it took jdace there also much earlier tlian is generally admitted. 
The hero of ante-Islarnic Aralnan romance, Antar, was a inulatto 
through his mother, but his purely African face docs not prevent his 
marrying a princess of one of the tribes proudest of their nobility; 
while these crosses were common, and had long been so, in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding Mahomet. 


S F.cTioN V II. — Religion. 

I. The accounts given by the authors of the Mahometan period of 
the ancient paganism of their country mostly relate to a period far later 
than the one we are now treating of. They are extremely confuserl, and it 
is difiicult to disentangle the facts of the case. However, by attentively 
studying and comparing them with what we know of the religions of 
the Tigro-Kuidirates basin, Syria, Pluenicia, and Yemen, we may state 
with the Comte de Vogiick that it was a religion of the same family, 
drawn from similar sources, and imbued with the same ])rinciples. But 
of all this group of plainly-connected and well-characterised religions, 
it was the coarsest, the least scientific, the most disfigured by iiopular 
tradition, as might naturally be expected from the slate of culture of 
the Arab populations. 

The fundamental notion of the primitive unity of the Divine Being, 
who was hardly to be distinguished from the universe, His work which 
was the basis of all the religions just mentioned, and already discussed 
at length in this Ma-nual — was never completely obliterated among the 
Arabs. Though each tribe had its gods, or rather its special divinity, 
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all agreed in acknowledging one single and supreme God, called the 
Divinity, Allah; the Supreme Divinity, Allah taala. This was so 
marked, that later, in the times immediately preceding Mahomet, an 
entire religious sect, whose members called themselves hajiyfes^ pro- 
fessed an absolute and purely spiritual monotheism, no doubt borrowed 
from Jewish and Christian ideas, and yet asserted that they followed 
the religion of Ishmael, appealing to the worship of Allah to prove 
that they were not acting contrary to national tradition. 

The antiquity of the worship of Allah is established by all Arab 
traditions, and by all the national historians, who appear to consider it to 
have been specially propagated among the Joktanite tribes by Ishmael 
and his descendants. It is certain that in the geographical information 
furnished by the cuneiform inscriptions, as to the state of Arabia in the 
eighth and seventh centuries n.c., Allah is several times found as an 
element in the names of important places, such as Az-Allah, Sham- 
Allah, and others. 

2. l5eneath this common belief in q;ie sole deity, Allah, the religion 
of the Arab tribes of Nejcd and llejaz admitted the existence of an 
infinite number of secontlary divine personages, varying with each tribe 
and each locality. These almost exactly coincide with those we have 
already mentioned as adored in the various religions of Syria and the 
Tigro-Euphrates basin ; they have merely changed their names and 
their localities. The solar divinity, the Creator, who was known to the 
inhabitants of Syria as Haal, Melkarth, Adonis, and by other similar 
names, was in Arabia, at various times and places, named Akh-es- 
Sernaifij Uyotal^Isaff\ IW^dd^ Manaf^ Yaitk^ Ilolnil ; the female 

lunar divinity was Ali/afy A'di/a^ Sinua/ai, Mouat^ instead of Aslitoreth, 
Haalath, and Tanith, as at Sidon, Gcbal, or Carthage. The distinction 
of the various divine hypostases had originally, in Arabia, been geo- 
graphical ; each tribe had its own divinity, or, rather, worshi[)ped the 
Divine being in .some special form or manifestation, and under a local 
name. The result was a practical polytheism, in many cases giving 
rise to the grossest fetichism. All these local divinities, originally 
various manifestations of the same deity, were in the end believed 
to be distinct beings, sometimes antagonistic, and divided by the 
quarrels of their worshipi)ers, but more often associated in public 
veneration. 

It is sufficient to read the lists of deities made by some learned men 
— Pocock, in particular — from the Arab historians, in order fully to 
recognise their local character, each tribe, each imjiortant place, having 
its own special deity. We will nf)t re[)eat all these names, as very 
many belong to the history of times subsequent to llie jieriod inehided 
in this work ; for |)aganism lasted much longer in Aral)ia thiin in the 
rest of Western Asia. We will merely refer to those divine personage.s 
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whose worship was the oldest and most celebrated: — Rodha^ whose 
temple, the most venerated in all Nejcd, was in the Ycmana, but the 
exact site is unknown; Dhud-Calat^ who was worshipped at Sendad, 
near the Euphrates; Al-Lat^ a female divinity, whose sanctuary was at 
Tayf, not far from Mecca, evidently the AUlat o{ Herodotus*; Monat, 
worshipped at Codayd, between Mecca and Yathrib, whose image has 
been . found on an ICgyptian ])as-rclief in the island of Phihe, called 
“the lady of Arabia;” Al Ozza^ the object of worship at Nakhla, 
near Mecca ; Vaguthy the divinity of the Peiiu MadhiJ ; Yanky the 
deity of the llenii Murad, on the frontier of Yemen ; Smvahay a goddess, 
whose temple was at Rohat, in Tchamah. 'I'o these must be added ‘ 
Akh-es-Samaiiiy mentioned on the cylinder of Assliurbanipal as one of 
the deities of Ncjetl ; and the Urofal of Herodotus, f originally, no 
doubt, Urtaaly “the supreme liglil,’^ according to all appearances wor- 
shi])ped in the same neigId)ourhood where Al-Laty with whom he is 
associated by the father of history, was adored. 

3. Sabaiism formed a large part in the religion of the Arab tribes. 
Urotaly as his name, as well as the comparison made by Herodotus 
between him and llie (irecian Dionysus, indicates, was essentially a 
personification of the sun; so also were Yagiithy Yauky and (the 
fire), the special divinity of the Anaza, one of the oldest tribes, sprung 
from Maad, \Ve already know that the sun, under the name of Shemsy 
was the god in who^e temple the queen of Dumah officiated as chief 
priest; we shall aflerwanls find him worshipped by the 7)^’//// Tcminiy 
one of the great Maadie tribes of Nejed, as S/ictus-cs-Sivnaiity a name, 
in some degree resembling (hat of Ak/i-rs-Scunaniy whose wt)rship is 
mentioned, somewhere in this locality, by the cylinder of Assliurbani})al. 
Some tribes worshipped the moon ; but we (lo not know whether, like 
the Sabieans of Yemen and the Ilabylonians, they considered that 
planet as a male personage. Others adored the j)lanets Ziihal 
(Saturn), Al Moshtari (Jupiter), Atarcd (Mercury); or the stars— 
(lebanin (the eye of the bull), Snhail (t'anojnis), Al Shaari lohtir 
(Sirius); and some tril)es even worshipped the whole of the heavenly 
host. 

The external forms of worship, and the manner of rc{n'esenling these 
divinities, were such as might be expectc<l from a people with such ten- 
dencies as the Arabs with such tendencies to pure felichism. Idolatry, 
properly so called, was not established till a late period, and when a 
cMain degree of culture prevailed in a great part of the peninsula. It 
is known, for example, that it was not till the first years of the third 
century A. D., that Amri -ebn-l.ohai brought to Mecca, from the town 
of Areopolis, or Ar Moab, the statue of the Syrian god Hobal, ami set 

♦ Her. iii. 8. t ibid. 
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it up in the Caaba, which till then had contained only the famous black 
stone. Esarhaddon, however, mentions the idols of the town of Dumah, 
that had been taken as trophies to Nineveh, and which he restored after- 
wards at the request of the people.* * * § One of these statues evidently 
was that of Shems, another must have been that of IVadii (love), who, 
as subsequent evidence proves, was the principal deity of l)oomat-el- 
Teudel, the Dumah of the Ilible, the Ad-J)umu of the cuneiform texts. 
We also know that from a very remote period ScriVaha was represented 
as a woman, Yaguih as a lion, Yauk as a horse ; and as these three 
divinities belonged to tribes bordering on Yemen, they were probably 
influenced by the customs of that jirovince. 

The Arabs very generally worshipped sacred trees, such as the famous 
thorn [S/>itia ^‘ 7 \^yptuua), at Nakhla, where a tem])le was built around 
it; or the celebrated dale tree {Dhai-ammt)^ in the vicinity of Mecca. 
They also venerated sacred stones, most of them, no doubt, aerolites, 
like the Syrian bcetylia. The famous black stone of the Caaba, said 
to have fallen from heaven, was one of these; and Mahomet, though 
he destroyed all other idols, did not venture to interfere with the 
adoration paid to this stone.f I'he goddess Al-Lat^ of 'I’ayf, was 
represented by a rough stone, as was also Monat^ at the sanctuary of 
Codayd. In the valley of Mina, the scene of one of the principal acis 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, were seven sacred stones, tlirec of which 
are still standing. The seven stones mentioned by Hero< lotus,:}; in the 
midst of which the Arabs stood to give an unusually solemn and sacred 
character to an oatli, were also ba.'tylia. 'I'he number of sacred stones 
in these two instances is worth noting, for it agrees wiih that of the 
known planets, and proves that among the ancient Arabians this wor- 
ship was closely connected with the ])lanelary and sidereal form of 
their religion, 'fhis was also the case lu the I'.uphrales !)asin, and in 
Syria; the Chahkeans of Erech had also their “temple of the seven 
black stones,” mentioned in the cuneifnm inscri]>tions. 

4. Below these gods, all personifications of the allrilnites of Allah^ 
the supreme and absolute deity, the Arabians believed in an inferior 
order of emanations, in innumerable legions of secondary spirits, who 
are compared to angels by the Mussulman writers, but were described 
as of the female sex, and callerl Jyctiai Allah^ “daughters of (lod.”!^ 
They also believed in the existence of geni, whom men could 

* Vol. i. p. 405. 

t See on this subject the preliminary discourse to Salk’s Koran^ 
section i. 

Mkr. iii. 8. 

§ This exjiression is strongly condemned in the Koran, expressly in 
chap, xvi., and again, by implication, in “The declaration of (jud’s 
unity,” chap. cxii. ^ 
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rule by the help of magic, sikr; and in that of evil spirits, ghouh, 
similar to the ogres of our popular superstiticms. 

Divination, kehajia, was held in much honour by the Arabians. It 
was generally practised in the temples. Seven blunt arrows [kidah or 
azlam) were taken, each of a different colour, or l)earing a peculiar 
mark, they were mixed in a bag. and one was drawn out and inspected 
by the diviner, who deduced from it the oracle.* 

5. The ideas of the pagan Arabs on the late of the soul after death 
were very rude and vague. “ Some thought that man’s career ended 
with death ; others believed in a resurrection and in another life, and, 
when they lost a relation or friend, killed a she-carnel over the grave, 
or tied it there and allowed it to die of hunger, j)ersuaded that it would 
ri.se again with its master, and serve to mount him when he presented 
himself at the judgment-seat of Allah. According to them, the soul, 
when separating from the body, tlew away in the shape (T a bird, called 
/lama or sada, a species of screech-owl, that incessantly flew around 
the tomb of t))e deceased, giving plaintive cries, and telling him what 
his children were doing. 't* If the individual had been murdered, the 
bird cried, ‘A’.ve/////,’ (‘give mo drink’), and continued to repeat this 
word, until the relations of the dead man had avenged him by shedding 
the blood of hi'i murderer. 

6. Each tribe had its diviners, Kah 'ui and (female) Arrafa. Some 
families, by lu ieditary right, possessed the juivilege of the guardian- 
ship and service of certain temples, and exercised functions there 
similar to those of the (ireciaii neocoros. l>ul there was no regular 
priesthood exclusively iirivilcged to offer sacrilices and conduct worship. 
On solemn occasions, the head of the family tilled the |^>nico of jiricst 
and sacrificer for his family. It is not known whether the .Xr.ab.s 
proper, like the Salxeans in the south of the j)cninsula, were obliged 
to rcjn.'at regular prayers at certain hours of the day. l>ut even had 
this obligation existed, the Bedouin tribes would hardly have attended 
to it any more than they do now to the prayer.s prescribed by Maho- 
metan law. The worship in the temples consisted of two principal 
things the saciifice offered by the imlividuals themselves, generally of 
camels ; and the circuits [faiiuij) around the sanctuary repeated .seven 
times, whilst pronouncing the juescribed invocations. 

* Lompare Kzek. xxi. 21, 22. 

f Comjjare the frccpieiit Egyptian representations ot the soul in the 
form of a bird. 

t Cal'ssin de Perceval, i. p. 349. 
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Skction VIII. — The Hadj, or Pilgrima(>k to Mecca. 

1. We have in the preceding chapter said a few words on the im- 
portance, among tlie Semitic jiagans, of the pilgrininges to various 
sacred sites at certain fixed feasts. The Ar.ahs of lledjaz and Ncjed 
had several such pilgrimages, the most celcbratetl and important of all 
being to the C'aaba at Mecca. C ommon to ail jiortions of the peninsula, 
to Yemen or Arabia Petnea, as well as to lledja/ or Nejed, to the 
Saba’ans and Nabalheans, as well as to the Arabs j)n)|)t‘r, joktanites, 
or Ishmaelites, this was, until the promulgation of Islamism, the sole 
national bond between the Arabian tribes of various origin. The 
Hadj, or ])ilgrimagc to Mecca, is therefore a fact of great imiiortancc 
in the liistory of the peninsula, and deserves sjiecial notice. 

A conclusive passage in Diodorus Siculus* mentions the C’aaba as, 
even in the time of the Caesars, the most universally venerated shrine 
in Arabia, and the pilgrimage, as performed without distinction by 
members of all the tribes, 'blie .Arab traditions, however, unvarying 
on this point, take us back much farther. In the time of the empire 
of the Jorham, the Hadj is mentioned as already customary, and as 
bringing together a vast concourse of people. These Joktanite Jorham 
are describeil as the first guardians of the C.'aaba ; and therefore, as we 
have already remarked, it aj^jiears |)robable that they construeted the 
temple, and that it was originally their own national sanctuary, even 
if, as seems jiioliable, it had been built l.)y the Amnlika, their prede- 
cessors in the country. An Arab legend asserts that this famous 
temple was erected by Abraham ami his son Isbniai'l with the aid of 
the atigel (labricl.t Mahomet lent his authority to this legeiKl, and 
devote<.l to it several chapters in the Koran, ij; and thus it became one 
of the Mussulman articles of faith. Even Ijefoie the introduction 
of Islamism ibis story was current through great part of Arabia, and 
spread abroad in proportion as the Isbmaelilisli tiabes gained ground. 
It does not, however, appear to be of very ancient date, and canmM be 
reconciled with the incontestable fact that the Jurbam, and nut the 
descendants of Ishmae), were originally, and for many centuries, in 
possession of the giiardian.ship of the ( 'aaba. 

2. This temple, whose name “square house” indicates its form, is 
still preserved ; it was very small, and of very rude construction. It 
was not till comparatively recent times that it had a door with a lock ; 


* Dioix Src., iii. 41, 42. 

t See Sai.k’.s Koran^ Preliminary Discourse, sec. iv. 
j Koran^ ch. ii. 22. 
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several times in ancient ages it was overthrown by the torrents caused 
by rains. A Mussulman author, Shaharistani, who docs not implicitly 
believe in the legends embodied in the Koran, states that, according 
to ancient tradition, it was first consecrated to Zuhal (the planet 
Saturn). For a long time the sole sacred object it contained was the 
celebrated black stone, hadjtjr-el-asiuadj an aerolite, which is still the 
object of Mussulman veneration. The Mahometan legend relates that 
it was brought from heaven by the angel (jabriel, * and this story plainly 
arises from one of the legends as to the celestial and miraculous origin 
of the Ihetylia common in all the temples in Syria, where similar 
stones were worshipped. We have already mentioned llobal, the first 
anthropomorphic idol, placed in the Caaba. 'I'liis example was soon 
copied; all the tribes who performed the /iddj set up, either in the 
sanetuary or in the enclosure surrounding it, the images of their own 
deities. 'I’lie (kiaba tluis became a sort of Arabian rantheon, and 
even the Virgin Mary, with her child on her knees, eventually found a 
place there. Besides lliis, there were 360 statues on the roof, corre- 
sponding to the days of the lunar year, thus proving the sidereal and 
astronomical character of the wt^ship that, from remotest ages, attracted 
the Arabs to Mecca. 

The veneration attached to the (.'aaba itself and the surrounding 
ground was so great that for many centuries no fixed abode or houses 
were constructed in the vicinity of the sanctuary, d'he day was pas.sed 
by the pilgrims at Mecca in the ])recincts of the peculiarly .sacred 
ground; but in the evening, to show their profound res]iect, they all 
retired to a distance. In the fifth century A.D., Kosai, the founder of 
the power of the tribe of the Korcishites, built the town of Mecca. 
In order to do this, ho was obliged, notwithstanding the repugnance 
of his own comj'/anioiis, to cut (h)W'n the sacred grove of date trees 
described by lliotloius Siculusf as surrounding the temjde. 

3. The jnlgrimage to the Caaba seems always to have been, as now, 
on the tenth day of the twelfth month of the year. The Arabian year, 
as we have already said, was lunar, and so this period ailvanced eleven 
days each year. 'Fhc twelfth month, called dhu-l-hidja, “ month of 
pilgrimage,” very soon became a sacred month, and during it all wars 
between the difTerent tribes were suspended. It was a species of God\^ 
truce, wisely instituted among a people addicted to war and pillage. 
It helped to prevent the different tribes from tlestroyiiig each other ; 
gave some moments of security to commerce, and allowed ]nlgrims to 
satisfy their devotion without peril. The truce, often violated, not- 


♦ Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, sec. v. 
t Diod. Sic. iii. 42. • 
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withstanding its religious character, began in the previous month, which 
was therefore called dhu-l-cada^ “month of the opening.” These 
names are still in use. 

The expressions used by Diodorus Siculus lead us to infer that, in his 
time, the hadj was quimpiennial. In later times it became annual, and 
was so when Mahomet began to preach. In the combination of the 
ancient superstitions of Arabia with portions of the Jewish and 
Christian doctrines, by which Mahomet formctl his religion, the 
Caaba was the jirincipal sanctuary of worship, the “bouse of (iod ” 
par excellence^ (heit Allah). The worship of \\\c. black idolatrous 

as it was, was permitted by Mahomet, who could not on tliis point 
entirely suppress the deeply- rooted superstiti{)ns of his country; but he 
at the same time explained and justified this veneration by legends 
attributing the origin of the Caaba to the direct action of the Deity, 
and he thus reconciled the old superstition witli his newly-introduced 
Monotheism. The institution of the "was maintained. All good 
Mussulmans were obliged to perform the pilgrimage at least once in their 
life time. 'I'he ceremonies, too, remaine<l nearly tlie same. Although 
the religion of Aral)ia is completely changed, the pilgrims to Mecca of 
oi;r days do Just as did those? of the remote ages sptjken of in this 
Manual. We shall, therefore, briclly mention what constituted the 
ceremonies of the hadj in ancient times, and remark on the few points 
modified by Maliomet. 

4. The first act of the hadj^ on entering the sacred territory, was to 
assume the ihram, or “ holy garment,” which was worn till the end 
of (.he ceremonies, 'fhis garment, substituted for tlie pilgrim’s ordinary 
drc.ss, now consists of two pieces of while stuff one envelo])es the 
1-ens, the other is thrown over the neck and shoulders so as to leave 
p. rt of the right arm uncovered. 'I'his primitive costume was probably 
u-;cd in the earliest ages of the pilgrimage. 

At Mecca the dev<jtions of the pilgrims consisted in visiting the holy 
pkaces, or omra^ which is done in the seventh mf)nth of the year, a 
month of truce, like the eleventh and twelfth. 'I'his month was called 
mouharramy or “holy month,” and this name has, since the introduc- 
tion of Islamism, been transferred to the first month of the year. The 
pilgrim first visited^the Caaba, worshipped t hi? black stone, and respect- 
fully ki.ssed it: then made around the edifice the seven sacramental 
circuits, tawaf. He then paid his devotions somewhere in the vicinity, 
but no doubt still in the enclosure of the date palm grove, to the two 
hills, Safa and Marwa,* where originally stood the two sacred stones 
which were rejtlaced in the third century a.d. by the idols Asafai and 
Mazel — one representing a man, the other a woman. These idols, like 


Koran, ch. ii. “ The Cow.” 
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the sacred stones, have now disappeared ; but the Mussulman pilgrimv, 
after the example and precept of Mahomet, still pay their devotions ;it 
Safa and Marwa. The Koran, to exjdain this preservation of pagan 
customs by the prophet, alleges that it was between these two eminences 
that liugar wandered in despair, running from one to the other, before 
the angel showed her the miraculous spring. During their circuits 
round the Caaba the ancient pilgrims were entirely naked, to show, by 
this symbolical act, that they had put off their sins. Mahomet abolished 
this part of the custom. 

Then, as now, the pilgrimage was not confined to visiting the 
sanctuary of Mecca. The principal and essential act was going to 
Mount Arafat, a sacred mountain, which was considered a divinity in 
itself, as also were Casius, Hermon, and other mountains in Syria. 
Islamism has preserved the station at Arafat, and is still the chief 
object of the hadj. This mountain, say the Mahometan traditions, is 
holy from the tradition of the meeting of Adam and Eve after a long 
separation.* I'liere is evidently here the trace of an old mythological 
legend, put into Biblical form, and adajited by Islamism. 

On returning from Arafat to Mecca, as is still the custom of the 
hadjis, they visited the seven upright stones in the valley of Mina,t 
representing the seven ])lanels. Every pilgrim threw at the foot of each 
of the seven sl(jnes three ])ebbles, and this ceremony was repeated three 
limes in tuo days. A similar usage, arising from some symbolism we 
are ignorant of, existed in some localities in .Syria and Phoenicia, and 
has been noticed by tlie learned Movers. When Mahomet a})])eared he 
allowTd but three stones to remain in the valley of Mina, alleging that 
they indicated the three places where the devil had appeared to Adam. 
Having thus reduced the number of stones, he ordained that hence- 
forward seven pel)l)les should be thrown at eacli ; and this is done by 
the pilgrims of our days, so that the total numl^er of pebbles thrown is 
still the same sacred number, 2 1 [3 X 7J. 

After the ceremony of throwing the stones, and before returning to 
make for the last time the tawaf at the Caaba, the solemn sacrifice ol 
the i^ilgrimage took place in the valley of Mina ; for it appears that 
from earliest times it was forbidden to shed the hlooil of the victims in 
the sacred wood surrounding the sanctuary of Mecca. When the Ia.st 
circuits had Ix’en made round the “sacred house,’’ the pilgrim put oft 
the ihratHy and set out to return lo his tribe. 

Such were, and such still are, the ceremonies of the hadj. Although 
the Mussulman religion has perpetuated them to the present time, they 
date from the highest anlicjuity, and, as we have just seen, have undergone 


* Konin^ chap. ii. 

t Sale’s Koran^ Preliminary Discoursoi sec. 4. 
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but slight changes during the course of centuries. Doubtless at first this 
worship was of small importance. I'he Caaba, at tlie beginning, may 
have been the sanctuary of a small portion only of the Jorham tribe. 
All indications seem to show that for a long time the worship of the 
black stone and at Mount Arafat was peculiar to this nation, and that 
the Jorham alone made tlie pilgrimage. l>ut little by little the renown 
of the sanctuary spread from place to place tbrougli the different por- 
tions of the peninsula ; the Caaba then became the national and 
religious centre of all the Arab tribes. *lt is ])robable that the political 
power of the Jorham from the eighth to the fifth centuries u.c., and the 
temporary extension of their empire over all lledja/ and Nejed, con- 
tributed to bring about this result. It is certain that before the Christian 
era the worship of the Caaba was fully established, and that the exist- 
ence of such a common centre exercised in later times an important 
influence on the destinies of Arabia. 


CHA]>TER IV. 

AK Afi lA PE TR.KA. 


Sectio.n I. — Xai uk.vi, D/visio.n.s .\.\1) romn.ATio.Ns or thf. 

Cot N IKY. 

I. Naturf. herself has divided Arabia Velnea into three very dis- 
tinct districts. 'Phe first includes the mountaimnis district <»f Sinai, 
between the two gulfs at the north of the Red .Sea, and the vast de.sert 
adjoining these mountains and between Egypt and Palestine. d'he 
second is composed of the mountains separating tlie .<outhern ])oint of 
the Dead .Sea from the h’lamite (iulf, surrounding the valley of Petra, 
and of the mountains of Seir (the Djebel Sheraa of our days), which 
rise to the east and form the frontier of the desert. 'The third division, 
toudiing on Northern Hedjaz and the Djebel .Shafa, comprises the 
provinces on the eastern shore of the Elainitic Gulf, fertile and moun- 
tainous, and the desert extending thence to the lands of Moab and 
Ammon, east of Mount Seir ; it thus contains both lands fit for agri- 
culture, and also districts where a nomadic or pastoral mode of life is 
alone practicable. 

These natural divisions necessarily exercised great influence on events, 
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and have always been reproduced in the historical and political divisions 
of the populations of the country. 

2. Ihe most ancient inhalutants of whose existence there is any 
record in Arabia Petrx'a, in the times of the third and fourth Egyptian 
dynasties, are the Ann, belonging to the race of llam, of the same 
branch as the l'.gy])lians; and several tribes of this race, as we have 
already said,^' were among the primitive population of the Nile valley. 
These people wcj’e conquered by Snefru and Kiifu, when they took 
possession of the cop])er mines, and founded large establishments in 
Arabia. 

In later times we find the Ami completely driven hack to the narrow 
mountain chain of Sinai, where they mingled with the Egyptian colo- 
nists, the Amalika liaving supplanted them throughout the rest of 
•Arabia Petnea. 'bhe Amalika were known to the Egyptians under the 
name of Shasu, a name etpii valent to Bedouin, and then extended from 
the frontier of l\gypt to that of Yemen. f We have already discussed 
the question of their origin, and set'll that they were early divided into 
three branches — the Amalekites proper; the Aream, or Edomites, over 
whom the jiosterity of ICsau established its supremacy ; and the Katoora, 
or Midianites, over whom the descendants of Abraham and Keturah 
became chiefs. 'I'he sulistitution (jf the Amalika and their various 
br.anches for the Ann, throughout the greater part tif Aral)ia Betriea, 
was anterior to the twelfth l''.g)q)tian dynasty, for the hieratic papyrus 
of Berlin of this tlate mentions the Edomites as already dwelling in 
the land. 

Afterwards, as already related in the preceding chapter, the Amalika 
were driven from lledja/ and the Tehama by the Joklanite Jorham; 
and from that time their three branches were concentrated in Arabia 
Petuea, the Amalekites proper inhabiting the desert north of Sinai, the 
Edomites the numntains of Petra and Scir, ami the Midianites the 
country east of the Elamitic ( lulf. 'Phis is the state of things described 
in the Bible, whence alone we derive positive information on the 
ancient history of these ]H)j)ulalions. 

The descendants of the original Amalik.a, of one or the other of the 
three branches, remained ahme in possession of Arabia Petima, without 
any mixture of the Arab element, pro])erly so called, Joktanitc or 
Ishmaelitc, beyond the slow infiltration of some isolated tribes, until 
the arrival of the Agdites, oi Ghas.sanites, from \ emen in the third 
century a.d. The ArauKvan language was therefore spoken in these 
regions, with a slight but gradually increasing admixture of Arabic. 
Pure Arabic was not used there till the a})pearance of the Ghassanites. 


Vol. i. p. 202. 


t Vol. i. p. 227; Yol.ii. p. 288. 
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Skction II.— The Amalekites. 

1. The first mention in the Bible of the Amalekites is on the occa- 
sion of the canijiaigns of Chcdorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 7). After having 
conquered the Rephaim at Ashtcroth-Karnaim, the Zuzim and the 
Emim, and destroyed the lloritcs of Thamud, the Elamite conqueror 
laid waste “all the country of the Amalekites,” and returned from 
thence to attack the Pentapolis, through the territory of the-Amorites 
of Hazezon-tamar. In this account the word Ainalekite is evidently 
employed in the same sense as the Arab historians use Amalika, that 
is, to include all the i^opulations between the province of Thamud and 
the southern frontier of Palestine. 

A little later, when Esau had retired to Mount Seir, one of his 
grandsons, called in the Book of Genesis Ainalek (Gen. xxxvi. 16), 
settled in the midst of the Amalekites, in the larger sense of the word, 
and seems to have become the founder of their royal fiimily. 

2. At the commencement of the P'gyptian conquests in Asia, after 
the expulsion of the Shepherds, the first people they conquered were 
the Amalekites, or Shasu,* for the peaceable possession of the desert 
was necessary to ensure a free communication with Palestine. Amen- 
holep I. was tlicir conqueror, and they seemed to have remained sub- 
missive during the whole period of the eighteenth dynasty. In the 
midst of the troul)les following the reign of Amenhotep IV. fC.'hu-en- 
Aten], they revolted, and had the audacity to nitack the Icnvn of Zal, 
or lleroopolis.t Seti I., who had just ascended the throne, before 
commencing his great expeditions into Asia, marched against them, 
defeated them near lleroopolis, drove them into the desert, and com- 
pelled them once more to submit. 

'riie Amalekites were the first to oppose the Hebrews on their leaving 
Egypt, possibly, although the ihble does not say so, Ijy the orders of 
their suzerain, the Pharaoh. Joshua <lcfeated them in the valley of 
Ucphi<lim (Gen. xvii. 8 — 16), and from that time im])lacal)le hatred 
existed between the two nations. JVIoses included them iji the number 
of idolatrous nations to he exterminated by the Israelites (Ueut. xxv. 
17 — 19). Afterwards, when the Hebrews, condemned by the Divine 
decree to wander forty years in the desert, desired, contrary to the 
commands of their ins])ired gifule, to force an entrance into the land of 
Canaan l)y way of the southern frontier, and experienced a decisive 
defeat, the Amalekites had joined the Canaanites to oppose them 
(Num. xiv. 4J). 

3. During all the time of the Judges the Amalekites allied themsclvci 
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with the enemies of Israel. They, as well as the Ammonites, joined 
Eglon, king of Moab (Judges iii. 12 — 30), when he tyrannised over all 
the country inhabited by the Hebrews, who were delivered from his 
oppression by Ehud. They, conjointly w'ith the Midianites, took part 
in the annual forays from which Gideon delivered, his country, and in 
which the tribes of Midian and Amalek (Judges vi. 5) “came up 
with their cattle and their tents, and they came as grasshoppers for 
multitude.” 

To avenge these ravages, and prevent their repetition, Samuel, as 
soon as the conslitiilion of the royal power had consolidated the tribes 
of Israel into one united nation, and when the military power of the 
new monarchy was to some extent organised, directed Saul to exter- 
minate the Amalekites (i Sam. xv. 3). On this occasion the Bible 
gives us some valuable information respecting them and their country. 
Their trii.es were then grouped under one king, Agag. Though most 
of them led the life of nomadic shepherds, they had in the midst ot 
their country a town, where their king resided, situated on the upper 
portion of the l.)rook flowing into the sea at El Arish (the Khinocorura 
of the ancients), and its site must have exactly corresponded with what 
is now the miserable village of Nakhl. d'he remnant of the .Kenites, 
one of the oldest pojndations of Southern Palestine, dwelt among 
them. When Saul had arrived before the walls of the Amalekite 
capital, he jicrsuaded the Kenites to separate from the Amalekites, by 
alluding to the bonds of alliance uniting them to the Hebrews, since a 
portion of them had joined the tribes of Israel under Hobab, the 
brother in-law of Moses (i Sam. xv. 5 -7). 'I'hc king of Israel then 
took the “city of Amalek,” and “smote the Amalekites from Havilah 
until thou comest to Shur, that is over against Egvjn.” This Havilah 
must not !)e C(.)nfused with the province of the same name in Yemen, 
and may have been the name of the Amalekite capital; Shur, to which 
place Said pursued his enemies, is plainly the present port of Tur, on 
the Red Sea, W'cst of Sinai. The Amalekites were so completely 
defeated that they might easily have been exterminated, as Samuel had 
desired; but Saul sjiared some of them, and preserved alive their king, 
Ag.ag, as a prisoner, in order to obtain a ransom. The reader already 
knows how Saul was punished for this disobedience, and how’ Samuel, 
with his ow'n hands, put Agag to death. 

4. d'he Amalekites never ri covered this deteal. One of their tril.)es 
having pillaged the town of Ziklag, David, then an exile, to whom this 
town had been assigned as a resilience for himself and companions \>y 
Achish, king of the Philistines of G.ath (i S.nm xxx. 1—5), marched 
in haste against them, t'. ’n of his waves, Ahinoam and Abigail, being 
among the cajitives c.»rried away by the nomads. A guide conducted 
David’s little band to' the camp of the Amalekites. Ihe tribe, .thus 
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surprised, was put to the edge of the sword, with the exception of 
4CX) men, who “rode upon camels and fled ” (i Sam. xxx. 9 — 17). 

When David was recognised king of Israel, the Amalekites were 
among the first nations on whom he made war. He conquered and 
treated them so severely, that they are no more mentioned in history. 
Merely a few poor wandering tribes, without strength or eohesien, 
remained in the tlesert between Egypt and Palestine, instead of a strong 
and united nation. 


S EC TION I U . - T I I E M 1 1)1 A N IT ES. 

1. We have already spoken of the origin of the Midianites or 
Katoora,* and described them as first inhaliiting Hedjaz, and the 
country around Mecca, and then as driven into the eastern ])ortion of 
Arabia Pctra:a, by the Joktanite Jorh.am. We have also, in the 
absence of any positive Ibblical testimony on the suliject, endeavoured 
to fix their territory, and decided that it stretched from tlic eastern 
shore of the lOlamitic Clulf (near which St. Jerome places tl\e town of 
Midian, the ruins of wliieh are described by Arab geographers of the 
Middle Ages), as far as the frontier of the lands of Moab and Ammon. 
It was in the plains on this side that a very ancient king of ICdom con- 
(piered the Midianites. I'he principal and eom))act mass of the nation 
at least inhabited this territory, for in the time of Moses’ exile, a tribe 
detached, by what cause we know not, from the rest of the nation, 
lived in a nomade state around Mounts Horeb and Seir, lu'aded by the 
priest Jethro, who became the father-in-law of the Hebrew legislator. 

2. We know but very little of the history of the .Midianites. When 
the Hebrews encamped in the plains on the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
the Midianites and Moabites combined to oppose them, and attempted 
to stop the advance of Israel l)y means of the curses of the iliviiier, 
Balaam, and the volujituous seductions of the worship of IJaal-Peor. 
Moses answered this attempt by declaring war against the Midianites, 
whilst desiring the Hebrews to spare the Moabites, as they were the 
descendants of Lot. Phineas, son of the High Priest Eleazar, received 
the command of a body of twelve thousand Israelites, f doubtless a 
thousand from each tribe, and penetrated into the heart of the land of 
Midian, inflicting severe lo.ss on his way, and killing five of the principal 
chiefs. 
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About two centuries after, in the Book of Judges, the Midianites are 
rejtiesentcd as having become a very powerful nation, and imposing for 
seven years a heavy yoke on the Hebrews, and periodically ravaging 
their lands until the time of Gideon’s victory (Judges vii.). All the 
Midianites on the Hebrew soil were tlien extenniiiated, and never, 
during the republican period, did the Israelites gain a more decisive 
success. V roin this time the Midianites disappeared from the list of 
independent nations. The tribes of Midian and of l-Lphah (Gen. xxv.4), 
separated from the former, are never again mentioned,* except as feeble 
tribes subject to the king of the Edomites, and exclusively employed in 
carrying on the caravan trade between IMnenieia or Palestine and 
Southern Arabia (Isaiah lx. 6.). 


Skction IV. — The Edomites. 

1. From a very early period the TCdomiles were the chief of the 
nations of .Aralna I’eircea. Amongst the branches sprung, according to 
Arab tradition, from the ])riniitive Amalika, they correspond to the 
Aream, and the posterity of Ksau, after settling amongst them as we 
have seen, Ijccame the dominant family from which the cliiefs were 
chosen. The original habitation of the Edomites was Mount Seir, 
whence they sjiread over all the country called by the Greeks Gebalene, 
that is, the jirolongation of the mountains joining on the north the 
land of Moab, into the valley of Arabah, and the surrounding heights. 
They had some ancient towns on their territory. 

2. d'lie thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis gives us ainjde information as 
to the earliest history of the Edomites. We find that they were first 
divided into ten tribes each, with a chief called Alluph (rendered 
“Duke” in our Phiglish version), and descended from Esau. The 
most im]K)rlant of lliese tribes was that of Tenian, renowned for its 
wisdom, spoken of in the Book of Job : P'.Iiphaz, one of the principal 
personages in the dialogue with the patriarch of the land of U/, is said 
to have been a Temanite (Job ii. 11). A little later the divisions of 
the tribes were modified, for after the enumeration quoted in the first 
chajiter of this book, a few verses further ou in the sacred text we find a 
second, iiiimbcring eleven chiefs, the heads of tribe’, and also entitled 
alluph ; Timnah, Alvah, jetheth, Aholibamah, Elah, Pinon, Kenaz, 
Tcman, Mibzar, Magdicl, Irani (Gen. xxxvi. 40,41). 

The Edomites of Gebalene soon discovered the inconvenience of the 


♦ See Stanley’s Stnai and Paksiine^ p. 340. 
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division of tribes, and adopted an elective monarch, whilst those of 
Mount Seir preserved their patriarchal organisation. The Boole of 
Genesis has recorded the list of the kings of Oebalene, doubtless down 
to the time of Moses, at least it may be supposed so, in spite of the 
interpolation in this place of a phrase that must have been added after 
the establishment of royalty in Israel. The list contains but eight 
names, and therefore does not carry us back more than two centuries 
before the Exodus. In any case, the kingdom of (iebalene was decidedly 
anterior to that event, for the sacred text tells us that the Edomites ot 
Seir, still preserving their tril)al organisation, allowed the Hebrews to 
pass (Dent. ii. 4, 29), whilst the king of Edom, that is, of the Edomites 
of Gebalene, refused permission (Numbers xx. 18), and forced Moses 
to march round the edge of the desert, and turn the kingdom of Moab, 
to arrive at tlie Jordan. 

The eight elected kings of l^klom mentioned in the Bilde ((Jen. xxxvi. 
32» 39)j iJi the order of their succession, Bela, son of Beor, of the 
city of Dinhabah, Jobab, son of Zerah, of Bozrah, a place not to be 
mistaken for the great town of the same name in llauran, and doubt- 
less the present village of El Busaireh, in Jehal, where Burckhardt* 
mentions large ruins. Ilusham, of the land of Temani, Iladad, son 
of Bedad of the city of Avith, “who smote Midian in the field of 
Moab,” Samlah of Masrekah, Saul of Rehoboth, Baal-hanan, son of 
Achbor, lladar of the city of Ban. This list, it wall be seen, gives the 
names of the ancient towns of the Julomites of (iel)alene as well as of 
their princes. 

In later times royalty became hereditary, and the power of the kings 
extended over all divisions of the Edomites, and after the time of 
Gideon, even over the remnant of the Midianite nation. 

3. From the time of the establishment of the 1 lelnews in the Promised 
Land, w^e find the lOdomites, like the other neighbouring nations, con- 
stantly at war w'ith them. They took, however, but a secondary j)art 
in those hostile enterprises against the Israelitish nationality that 
occupied the wdiole ])eriod of the suffetes, or judges. Saul successfully 
fought the h>domites; under David, Joab and Abishai, his generals, 
completely defeated them, and David placed garrisons in their towns 
(2 Sam. viii. 14). In their ports of Elath and E/iongeber were built 
the fleets sent to India by Hiram and Solomon. 7\t the end of the reign 
of this latter j)rince, Hadad (i Kings xi. 15 — 21), a scion of the ancient 
royal house of the Edomites, w'ho hatl in infancy escaped from the 
massacres ordered by Joab, and who had grown up at the Egyptian 


* Syr. 407; see also, Isai, xxxiv. 6, Ixiii. 1 ; Jer. xlix. 13, 22 ; 
Amos i. 12. 
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court of Tanis, excited a rebellion which caused Solomon much trouble, 
but was finally suppix^sscd. 

After the schism of the ten tribes, the Edomites remained dependent 
on the king of Judah. Even under Jehoshaphat they had no kings of 
their own, but merely viceroys sent from Jerusalem, and their seaports 
on the Elamitic Gulf were in the power of the Jews. The viceroy of 
Edom, contemporary with Jehoshaphat, had a considerable share in 
the defeat of Mesha, king of Moab (2 Kings iii. 9 — 26), V)y Jehoshaphat 
and Joram. A few months after, it is true, we find that the Moabites 
succeeded in inciting the Edomites to revolt (2 Chron. xx. i, 10), and 
conjointly with them invaded the territory of Judah, .as far as Kngaddi, 
and probaldy that viceroy of Edom who is mentioned by the juophet 
Amos (Amos ii. i.), as having been burnt alive by the Moabites, lived 
at this period. Both Moabites and Edomites were cut to pieces by 
Jehoshaphat. 

In the time of Joram, profiting by the decline of the kingdom of 
Judah, the Edomites made themselves indci)endent, and were once 
more ruled by their national kings. Amaziah defeated them in the 
valley of Salt (2 Kings xiv. 7), and look the city of Selah, afterwards 
called Petra by the (Greeks, the capital of the new Edomite monarchy, 
as Bozrah was ()f tlie old. 'The king of Judah then attempted, as a 
mark of con(|uest, to change the name of Selah to Joktheel. The 
Edomites soon recovere<l their independence during the reign of Ahaz 
(2 Kings xvi. 6), by the help of Rezin, king of .Syria, and Pekah, king 
of Israel, tlicn at war with the king of Judah. A Syrian army having 
passed through the land of Judah, entered Edom, and took from Ahaz, 
in order to restore it to the natives, the important town of fdath, that 
had successfully resisted Amaziah, but w-as taken and fortified by his 
son, Uzziah, who had placed there a Jewish garrison. Finally, in their 
turn assuming the offensive, they laid waste all the southern portion of 
the kingdom of Judah. 

The kingdom of Edom, thus definitely re-formed, included Mount Seir, 
Gebalene, the ancient land of Midian, and the whole country as far as 
the Leucc Come of the Greeks, the llawara of our days, on the borders 
of the Red Sea, near the boundary of lletljaz. From this time, the 
Edomites are no more mentioned in the history of the kings of Judah. 
The first king of their new monarchy was probably the Kaduinalka, 
mentioned by the Assyrian king 'Piglath-pileser IE, in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, as one of his tributaries, together with Ahaz, king of 
Judah. His immediate successor was Molocliram, who was on the 
throne when Sennacherib made his expedition. 
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Section V. — The Naratiieans. 

I. We have now come to the most obscure part of the history of 
Arabia Petixa. Towards the seventh century u.c., the name Ivlomito 
suddenly disappears, and is used only by some of the Israel itish pro- 
})hets, who, in doing so, follow ancient traditions. Instead of it is found 
the hitherto unknown word, Nabalhean. Nevertheless the two names, 
Nabathean and Edomite, undoubtedly refer to the same people, dwell- 
ing in the same locality, possessing the same empire, with the same 
boundaries, and the same capital, Selah. 

Whence arose this change of name? According to all appearances 
from an internal revolution, of which we have no record, a change in 
the royal race, and in the dominant tribe. But of this we can say 
nothing, for few points in the Ancient History of the JCast are sur- 
rounded by such ol)scurily. 

The fact was sometime ago remarked l^y the celebrated Orientalist, 
Etienne (^luatrcmere, that the word Nabat or Nabathean is found in the 
Euphrates valley. It is used by all Syrian and Arab writers to desig- 
nate — not, as (^natremere supposed, the descend an((j| of the ancient 
Chalda:ans -but the Aranuean populations of the la)wer Euphrates, 
who, originally confined to the right bank of the river, at a very early 
period, migrated by slow degrees into Chahhea, and, about the time of 
the Christian era, supplanted the native Accad race. May we suppose 
that some tribe, or perha])s merely .some powerful family, of these 
Nabatlieans from the banks of the Euphrates crossed the desert, 
settled amongst the I'idoniitcs, and, becoming possessed of power, inv 
posed their name on the monarchy ? 

However this may be, the date of the substitution of the name Na- 
bathejj,n for that of hidomitc cannot be precisely fixed any more than 
the cause of this change. All that can be said on the subject is, that, 
on the cylinder of Esarhaddon {672 n.c. ), we still find Radumuh, king 
of Edom, among the tributaries of the Assyrian monarch, and also 
another king, called Miisri (the Egyptian), of the town of Maan, east of 
Mount Seir, on the border of the desert ; the monuments of Asshur- 
banipal (668 — 648), however, speak of the “ country of Nabatheans ” 
only. 

2. Asshurbanipal was the first of the Ninevite conquerors who carried 
his arms into the Nabathean territory. Although some kings of Edom 
had in former times paid tribute to Assyria, it was from fear of their 
power, and with a view of preventing the invasion of their country, and 
the ravages that would have resulted. This misfortune, however, did 
befall the country when Asshurbanipal, having concluded his war in 
Susiana, turned to the Arabs who had revolted during the war, and also 
chastised the Nabataeans, whose king, called Nathan, had imitated their 
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example, and assisted them. Selah was taken, the country entirely laid 
waste, and a large number of ca])tivcs taken to Assyria. The heavy 
bonds of strictly cMiforccd ol)edience now attached the Nabatheans to 
the Ninevile empire, instead of the ligliter ties of voluntary sub- 
mission. 

This closer union with the y\ssyrian power did not, however, prevent 
the Nabatheans from largely profiting by the circumstances that, about 
that time, reopened the navigation of the Red Sea, and brought the 
greater part of the Indian tr.ade through that route. We have already 
explained,* in the chapter on Yemen, the principal vicissitudes of this 
commerce as important in ancient times as it is now, and the changes it 
underwent from the seventh to the fifth century B.c. We will not, 
therefore, repeat this account, but ])ass on to the considerable share 
taken in it hy the Nabatheans as warehousemen and carriers, exactly 
during the period of time of which we are now si)eaking, and within 
the limits we have indicated. 

3. The Nabatheans, who had suddenly attained to a high degree of 
commercial prosperity in conse(juence of the policy of tin? kings of the 
twenty-sixth ICg|ptian dynasty and their efforts to turn all the trade of 
India into the Arabian (lulf, found therefore their own interests closely 
connected with ICgypt, and showed great haste to declare in fiivour of 
the 1 ‘haraonie ])oliey when the Assyrian empire t)egan to decline; and 
Nccho, profiting by these events, undertook the conguest of Syria as 
far as the Kui’ihratt;s. d'he l)attle of Carchoniish, and the retreat of the 
Kgyptians, almost immediately followe<l. When, in 605, Nebuchad- 
nezzar for the first time led his army to the Egyi^tian frontier by two 
routes one through the country of the Philistines, and the other 
through Perea, the land of the Ammonites, aiul the country of Moal) — 
the Nabatheans, through a part of whose territory one of the divisions 
marched, hastened to make their submission to the conqueror, and ]:>ay 
him the tribute they had formerly sent to Nineveh. In 590, how'cver, 
these same Nabatheans imprudently joined with the Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Tyrians, in the revolt of Zedekiah, king of Judah, against 
the Babylonian monarch, a revolt fatal to Jerusalem. For live years the 
petty kings of the various portions of Southern Syria had been engaged 
in this cons|)iracy, encouraged by the Pharaoh Uahj)rahet. d'he coun- 
tries of Moab and Ammon, by submitting before the fighting began, 
escaped the conse<tuences of this enterprise. The Nabatheans, together 
with the Israelites and Tyrians, were severely i)unished. Their countries 
were laid waste, and their capitals destroyed ; w'e have not records of 
all that was done, but the expressions usetl in the Book of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xlvii., xlviii., xlix.) hint at the extent of the devastation which, by 
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destroying one of the principal marts of commerce between India and 
the Mediterranean basin, by way of Southern Arabia, was efidently, like 
the siege of Tyre, intended by Nebuchadnezzar to change the direction 
of this trade and divert it to Habylon. 

But however severe the punishment inflicted on the Nabatheans by 
the Chaldiean king, it was but temporary, and they soon recovered its 
cfTects. They were not transported, like the Israelites, to another land. 
After the death of Nebuchadnezzar his grand commercial projects were 
neglected during the rapid revolutions that took ])lace at Babylon, and 
the Achexmenians finally entirely abandoned them. The trade of the 
Nabatheans and of Selali, their capital, therefore soon recovered its pros- 
perity and activity, and even increased rather than diminished; for the 
complete ruin of Tyre made of Selah or Petra, instead of a mere halting 
place, the chief station for caravans from Southern Arabia, and the 
great market of the produce of India, for Yemen or lladramaul, whence 
other caravans set out to carry this produce over all Western Asia, 
'fliis prosjierity increased still more under the Persian kings, whose 
supremacy was peaceably acknowledged by the Naliathenns, as soon as 
Cyrus had taken Babylon, and who always treate<l the Nabatheans with 
much consideration. Tlicn began the age of the gr^est commercial 
prosperity of Petra and of the Nabatheans, and this lasted from the 
time of Cyrus till the re luction of t!ie country to the C(.Hidition of a 
Roman province. Ktieiine (^)uatremere has described this in the most 
interesting manner in his celebrated Alt' /noire snr Ics 
printed in 1835. 

During the captivity of the Jews a C()nsi<lcrable emigration of.the 
Edomite or Nabathean ])opulation took place into the fertile lands of 
.Southern Judea, then almost abandoned, and thus originated the Idu- 
means of I'alestiiie, who at erne time |)osse.ssed the land as far as 1 le^iron, 
and formed a state distinct from the Nabathean kingdom, and including, 
besides part of the ancient provinces of Judah and Simeon, some of the 
ancient AmaUrkite territoiy. 'fhey were compiered and inc(jrp(;rated 
with Judea by John llyrcami.-, and finally gave the dynasty of Herod to 
reign over the wdiole country. 


Section VP— Manners ano Relicion ok the Nabatheans. 

I. The Nabatheans and Edomites were, as we have seen, one and 
the same nation, generally nomades and .shepherds, and owed most of 
their wealth to the caravans they conveyed across the desert. They had, 
however, a certain number of permanent fortified towns in their terri- 
tory, serving as fortresses in case of a foreign invasion, and in time of 
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peace as depots for trade. The principal inland towns were Sela, or 
Petra, the capital Bozrah, and Oboda ; on the sea were the important 
ports of Klath, Eziongeber, and llavara, afterwards called Leucc Come 
by the Greeks, chiefly inhabited by foreign merchants and shipowners. 
The soil of Nabatcne was not suited to agriculture, and therefore, 
according to all ancient testimony, it hardly seems to have been prac- 
tised; although Diodorus Siculus * evidently exaggerates in saying that 
a law forbade the Nabatheans to cultivate cereals or the vine, under 
pain of death. 

We know nothing certain of the laws and peculiar customs of this 
people, we have but few of their written monuments, inscriptions, or 
medals, and the whole of these are later than the period included in 
this manual. We know that the tribal system was the basis of their 
political constitution, each trilie having its chief, subject to the su])rcme 
authority of the king. In the inscriptions we find individuals designated 
as “emirs,” “elders of tribes,” and “horsemen,” some even called 
“scholars,” “ doctors,” and “poets,” revealing a sufficiently remarkable 
development of intellectual and literary culture. We know that this 
same mental develo})ment in a nomadic state of society, is a distin- 
gui.shing fratureW pro- Islamite Arabia. 

2. The inscrijitions are more liberal in their information on the Na- 
bathean religion, though even here they give us but very confused and 
incomplete accounts. We may, however, affirm with certainty that it 
belonged to the family of the Syro-Phcenician religions. 

In the monuments we possess, we find that the deity first in rank 
was Alox Kl^ who, in all the religions of Mesopotamia, Syria, Pluenicia, 
and Arabia, represents the highest, most comprehensive, and most Uni- 
tarian conception of the divine being. Sometimes he has surnames 
under which according to the laws of similar religions he is considered 
as a distinct personage ; such as El Ca “ the lofty god.” With him we 
find his feminine counterpart liis “manifestation ” under the name of 
Alath. 

Baal also belonged to the Nabathean religion, and specially the 
notion of the various Baalim, for in the inscriptions we find, together 
with the simple name Baal, Baal Samim, “the Baal of the heavens” 
as in Phccnicia, and larhi Baal, “the Baal of the moon.” We like- 
wise also meet several times in the inscriptions with the nr\ine Katsiu, 
the areolithic god, and Aziz, “the powerful,” sacred names common to 
other parts of Syria. 

The principal god, peculiar to the Nabatheans, their real national 
god, as formerly of the Edomites, the personage most generally wor- 
shipped by the nation, and holding the flrst place in the pantheon was 

♦ Diod. Sic. xix, 94. 
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the one called by classical writers Dusaresy written on the original 
monuments Dushara or Dtilshara. This was an essentially solar god, 
compared by the Greeks to their Dionysos. The name, plainly Arab 
in character, must be decomposed into Dhu Shara^ or Dhu-el-Sharay 
“the lord of Mount Seir.” Among the Nabathcans, as in Phoenicia, 
it appears that the distinction of divine personages was generally local 
in origin. It is undoubtedly so in Maaity still the name of an important 
locality east of Jebel Sheraa, and in Taymi, “ the god of Taym,’* from 
Arabia Deserta. 

The origin and true nature of many of these numerous personages, 
arising from a corruption of the original belief in the divine unity, 
cannot in the present state of knowledge be determined, for we do not 
even know the precise forms of their names, which exist only in Greek 
transcriptions or translations. Such arc the gods called Amviotiy 
TheaitdrioSy EtJunosy Athene GozmaUy Uabhaiathos. Several must have 
been the local gods of tribes, or villages. Others, pcrha])s, represent 
certain celestial bodies, for like all the Arabs, the Nabatheans, as well 
as with the Syrians and Phamicians, inclined to Sal)eism, and adored 
the more brilliant among the stars, I'wo of their gods have been 
recognised as such. Ta and Dariah “the brilliant,’*^ the latter appa- 
rently corresponding to the planet Venus. These names occur in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. 

The Nabatheans had a regular priesthood, the members of which 
were called Kahin, and, doubtless, like those of the other Arab tribe 
were diviners as well as priests. 

Religious pilgrimages were as frequent among the Nal)atheans as 
amongst other Aramaeans and the Arabs. A learned ( jerman, M. Tuch,* 
has specially studied the Nabathean places for ])ilgriinagc. ''I'he sites 
are nearly all in the nunintain chain of Sinai, and very near each other. 
The most important were to Wady h'eirah, to Mount Serbal, and 
especially to Tor, on the shores of the Red Sea. It was by taking 
advantage of one of these solemn pilgrimages, that, in the year 312 U.C., 
Atheni.eus, the general of Antigonus, one of the successors of Alexander 
the Great, surprised the town of Petra, when its inhabitants were 
absent, t 


* In the third volume of the yoiirnal of the Cerman Asiatic Society. 
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Abdera, Tcians retire there from Persian 
invasion, 86 

Abdiiuilkiit, king of Sidon, 192 
Abd Shems, king of Yemen, jii 
Abian, town in Arabia, 320 
Abibaal, king of Tyre, 181 
Abidah, sulxlivision of Midian, .'cp 
Abil, Ainalokile tribe, 289 
Abimaal, son of Joktan, 291 
Abissarcs, subdued by i)arius, 141 
Abraham, legends about in Koran, 294, 
327, 354 

Abyate, Aral) sheik, 339, 341 
Abyssinia, Sab.eans j>ass into, 3CX9 : tradi- 
tions about Solomon, 310 
Acco, Phfenieian city, 154; submits to 
Sennacherib, 191 ; taken by Assbur- 
banipal, 193 

Achamxenes, king of Persians, .incestor «.*f 
Cyrus, 52 

Achzib, Pluenician city, 154, 161 : submits 
to Sennacheril), 191 
Acre, see Acco 

Aqtvad-ereta, “existing truth,” 30 
Ad, grandson of Ham, ancestor of Adilcs, 
295, 296 

Adam, traditions of in Arabia, 357 
Adbcel, son of Ishmael, 294 
Ad Diimu, see J^uinali 
Aden, port in Yemen, 201, 2S3, 292, 302, 
320; Nei)udiadnezzar advances to, 315 
Adicran, king of Jvibyans, asks help from 
Egypt against (ireeks, 251 
Adites (first), subdivision of Ariba, 284, 283, 
295 ; destruction of, 297 
Adites (second), 298 : Egyptian conquest 
<»f, 29<9 ; government 4)y queens, 3fX) : 
subjugated by Joktanites, 2914, 30S, 310 
Adlun, see Avatha 

Adrian, desLxmdant of Ishmael, auce'-tor 
of Malmnict, 331 

Adaan opposes Nebucliadnezzar. 343 
Adon, name of IJaal, 220 


Adonis, see Thammuz 
Adynnachidae, Libyan tribe, 236 
yElius Gallus, expedition of into Arabia, 
31 1, 321 

Atobazes and bis sons, 136 
^-Eolians, included in first Persian satrapy, 
”5 

Afra.siab, the serjrent, 40, 41, 43 
Africa, Phcjcniciaa trade with and settle- 
ments, 163: Libyan invasion, 166, 236; 
early colonists, 171, 2)6; foundation of 
Carthage, icib; circumiiavigation of, 193; 
limited meaning of naim;, 233 ; tribes of, 
236: salt hills, 238: position and policj' 
of (.’arlhagc, 249 ; Greek colom'cs in, 230 ; 
Carthaginian trade with interior, 253 ; 
settlements in Mcta^onlLis, 256; on 
western coast, 263; (Inmb tiading, 268; 
Arabian commerce with, 303; Salimaiis 
pass into Abyssinia, 309 
Agag, king of the Amalckltes, 361 
Agalhyrsi, ,‘scytlii:ui tribe, 132 
Agbatni! I, see h.chatana 
Agiz, Nabathc'can deity, 369 
Agni. cariy y\rian lire rlcity, 12, 14 
Agradales, name given to Cyiits, 57 
Agriculture, of primitive Ariaiis, 6 ; en- 
joined in Zend Avesla, 33 ; Carthaginian, 
278 ; Arabian, 322, 345 
Agrippici. Scythian tribe. 134 
Agron, fontnler of I.ydian Hcracliile dy- 
nasty, })robulily Assyrian by birth, 74 
Ahab, king of Israel, 184, 235 
Ahcaf-er-ratnl, district in Arabia, 296 
Ahmes. king of Egypt, Icgeml as to his 
daughter, 94 ; marries Laodioe, daughter 
of llaltus, 252 

Aholibamah, heml of triire of Edom, 363 
Alu'iinan, evil sjririt, contest with Ormuzd, 
I’, ; author of evil, 30 ; identified with 
Afrasiab, 45 
Alisa. siY Ikihrein 
1 Aliiir.i Mazda, jcc Orinnzd 

Akhes S.amain, name of Arab deity and of 
district. 340, 350, 351 
Ako inano, “ the evil spirit,” 32 
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Alalia, in Corsica, people of Phocaa settle 
there, 86, 258 ; Phoenicians there, 178 ; 
attacked by Carthaginians, 259 
Alamluk, Arab king, 312 
Alapeni, see Salapcni 

Alarodians, included in eighteenth Persian 
satrapy, 116 

Alath, female deity of Nabatharans, 369 
Alazones, Scythian tribe, 128 
Albania, subdued by Cyrus, 69 
Aldeharan, worship of in Yemen, 324, 351 
Aleria, see Alalia 
Alesia, Tyrian town in Gaul, 194 
Alilat, Arab name for lunar deity, 350, 351 
Allah, Arab name for supreme deity, 350 
A 1 Lat. see Alilat 

Alluph (duke,i, title of chiefs of Edom, 290, 

363 

Almodad, son of Joktan, 291 : the Jorham, 

293, 330 

Almoshtari, the planet Jupiter, 351 
Alonis, Greek town in Spain, 258 
A 1 Ozza, worship of at Nakhia, 351 
Alphabet, Phrygian, 73 ; Persian cunei- 
form, 1 22 ; Egyptian, 207 ; Ph<x:nician, 
etc., 208, 212 : families of, 209 ; Arabian, 
348 

AlUirs, primitive Arian, 14 ; of Philoeni, 
252 

Alvah, head of tribe of Edom, 363 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, attacks Miletus, 
77 ; takes Smyrna, war with Modes, 
eclipse battle, 78 

Amalekites, subdivision of the Ariba, 284, 
288, 289, 359 

Amalika, driven out by Jokumites, 290, 
329, 359: oppose Hebrews, 360; con- 
quered by Saul, take /iklag, 361 
Amara, wife of Ishmacl, 328 
Amaziah defeats Edomites, 365 
Ambaslaurans, subject to Persians, 14 r 
Amber, Phoenician trade in, 201 
Amenhotep I. conquers Shasu, 360 
Amenhotep IV., Shasu revolt from, 360 
Ameretat, “immortality,” 32 
Ames;io^pentao, see Amshaspands 
Amm-anas, pilgrimage in honour of, 326 
Ammon, Nabath.'can deity, 370 
Ammonians, Cambyses makes war on, 97 ; 
expedition, 98, 99 ; b'ountairi of the Sun, 

238 

Amori, son of Canaan, 149 
Amorites, branches of, liabitation, 150 
Ainram, town in Arabia, 320, 324 
Amshaspands, the six “immortal saints,” 
32 ; assist Ormuzd in creation, 36 
Amytis, daughter of Cyaxares, wife of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 53 


Anahid, Armenian deity, 64 
Anaitis, introduction of worship of into 
Media, 46 

Anakim, primitive people of Palestine, 147 
Ancestors, worship of deceased, 327 
Ander (Indra), 32 
Androphagi, Scythian tribe, 128 
Angro Mainyus, see Ahriman 
Antar, Arab hero, 349 
Antiparos, Phtcnician settlements at, 162 
Anu, Hametic race in Arabia, 289, 359 
Anurges, king of Sac.x, taken prisoner by 
Cyrus, 68 

Anushvan, king of Armenia, 64 
AparyUe, conquered by Cyrus, 87 ; in- 
cluded ill seventh satrapy, 115 
Apepi, Shepherd king of Egypt, 155 
Aphek, Sinitc town, 153 
Apia, Scythian deity, 129 
Apis, the bull, killed by Cambyses, 99 
Apollo, cemtest with the Python, 13 
Apollonia, Greek colony in Africa, 251 
Arabia — Arabs, geography, 281; Greek 
and Roman divisions; native divisions of 
the country, 282, 283 ; various races of, 
283, 284 ; Adites, 285, 295 ; Araina;an 
tribes, 287 ; Amalika, 288, 289 ; Arkam, 
or Eilom, 2()o ; joktaiiites, 291: Jsh- 
m.'ielitcs, 294; Th.unud ; ('odar-el-Ah- 
mar, i.jb, 286, 297 ; hist Aditc empire, 
295 ; secoml Adite enijjire, 298, 308 ; 
products of the country represented at 
Thelics, r66, 299, 31x1 ; (jueens, 300,301 ; 
trade routes, 145, 183, zor, 301, 305 ; 
imports from India and Africa, 303; 
from Phomicia, 304; from Oidhr, 307: 
supremacy of jokianilcs, 308 ; p.assagc 
of Arabs to Africa, 309 ; Joktanite kings, 
31 1 : invasion of Esarbaddoii, 313; 
commerce witli Mesopotamia, 314 ; in- 
stitutions of the Sabzeans, 317 ; modih- 
calions introduced liy Joktaiiites, 318 : 
feudal system, 319 ; cities ; beit ; hedjar ; 
municipal government ; wealth, 320; 
temples ; art, 321 ; agriculture ; religion, 
322 : names of deities, 323 ; sun and star 
worship, 324, 352 : tree and stone wor- 
ship, 325, 352 ; pilgrimages, 326 ; belief 
in future stale, 327, 353 ; traditions of 
Ishm.iel, 328 ; the Jorham, 329 ; Hebrew 
colonies, 331 : empire of the Jorham, 
333 ; Assyrians, 334 ; Shalmaneser IV. 
and Djendib, 335 ; Sargon, 336; Sciina- 
dierib and Esarbaddoii, 337 ; Assbur- 
banipal ; great rebellion, 338 ; campaigns 
of Asshurbanipal, 339 ; invasion of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 341, 343 : manners and 
customs ; agriculture, 344, 345 ; tribal 
government, 346 ; music and poetry : 
polygamy, 347 ; war ; lotteries ; culture 
ot the vine ; calendar ; alphabet, 348 ; 
mixture with negroes ; religion, 340: 
magic ; diviners ; worship, 353 ; the 
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Hadj ; the Caaba, 354 ; Arabia Petraea, 
358 : Anu and Amalika, 359 ; opposition 
to the Hebrews, 360 ; Saul’s victory, 

361 ; Midianites ; defeated by Phinchas, 

362 ; Edomites ; tribes, 363 ; kingdom 
of Gebalenc, 364; subject to Judah; 
revolt : Kadumalcha and Molocram, 
365 ; Nabatheans, 366 ; Canibyscs and 
the Arabs ; fidelity, 94, 344 

Aracan canal, constructed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 315 

Arachosia, halting place of primitive 
Arians, 40 : contjuered by Persians, 87 ; 
rebellion in, no 

Aradns, Pheenician city, r5i, r6o ; govern- 
ment, 152 : separate from Phoenician 
confederation, 175 ; people serve as mer- 
cenaries at Tyre, 175 ; taken possession 
of by Sidonians, i88 : submits to Senna- 
cherib, 19T ; to Ksarhaddon, 192 ; sub- 
mits to Asshurbanipal, 193 ; occupied by 
Egyptians, 196 
Arafat, sacred mountain, 357 
Arakhu heads rebellion at liabylon, no 
Aram, sons of, 288 
Arambys, Carthaginian colony, 264 
Ararat, Mount, 62 

Arbaces, war with Nineveh, 47, 65 ; rules 
over Modes, 48 

Arbianes, supposed king of the Mcdcs, 48 
Area, town of, 150 

Arcan, son of king of Arabs, sjared by 
Hebrews, 332 

Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, deposed, re- 
stored, and murdered, 140 
Architecture, Persian, 121 ; Phfcnician, 
229; Arabian, 321 

Ardiinanes, conspirator against the Magus, 

lOI 

Ardys, king of Lydia, succeeds (iyges ; 
Cimmerian invasion ; war with lonians, 
77 

Argantlionlus, chief of the Tnrdetani, 258 
Argistes, builder of Van, 65 
Argonauts, voyages of, 168, 250 
Aria— Ariaiis, primitive original station in 
Haciria, i ; district ; divisions of, 2 ; civi- 
lisation ; domestic animals, 4 ; knowledge 
of metals: arms; habitations, 5; agri- 
culture ; waggons ; vessels, 6 ; division 
of year ; decimal notation, 7 ; family ; 
marriage, 7 ; wives ; children ; the clan, 
8 : tribe ; king ; ordeal, 9 ; religion, 10 ; 
belief in unity of deity, ii : secondary' 
deities, 12 ; dualism, 13; forms of wor- 
ship : sacrifices, 14 ; horse sacrifice : 
hymns: Vach, 15; traditions, 17; emi- 
gration of tribes, 21, 37, 39 ; Arians halt 
in Aria, 40 : conquered by Po.rsians, 87 ; 
included in sixteenth satrapy^ ii6. See 
Iranians, Medes, Persians 
Ariba, division of the Arabs, 284 


j Arim, dyke of, 299 

j Arina, Carian city ; inhabitants burn 

I themselves when attacked by Persians, 

I 86 

I Aristaeus, son of Cyrene, king of Cy- 
rcnaica, 250 
Aristotle, st'r Baltiis 
Arizanti, Median tribe, 43, 47 
Arkam, division of Amalika, 289, 290, 359 
Arki, son of Canaan, 149 ; habitation of 
descendants, 150 

Armenia — Armenians, description of the 
country, 63 ; subject to Clialda^a, to 
Thothmes III., to Tiglath-pileser I.j| 64 ; 
IJaruir, 52, 65 ; subdued by Tiglath- 
pileser II. : wars of Sargon ; Argistis ; 
Van, 65 : subject to Medes, 52, 65 ; re- 
volt under '1‘igranes, 62, 66 ; admit 
suzerainty of Cyrus, 67 ; rebellion against 
Darius, 107 : snppre.ssion, 108, 109 ; in- 
cluded in the thirteenth satrapy, 1 16 ; 
privileges, 117 ; Phcenician trade with, 
201, 203 

Arms of primitive Arians, 5 
Arrafa, jcc Divination 
Arrows, divination by among Arabs, 353 
Art, Phoenician, 231, 232; Greek, 233; 
Carthaginian, 278 ; Arabian, 321 
I Artabanus, brother of Darius, 136 
, Ariaeus, supposed king of Medes, 48 
) Artimpata, Scythian deity, 129 
Artycas, supposed king of Medes, 48 
' Artymes, supposed king of Medes, 48 
i Arv.ad, see Aradns 
! Arvad, island in Persian Gulf, 303, 304 
I Arvadi, sou of Canaan, 149 : habitation of 
descendants, 151 , 

Aryaman, Arian name of the Deity, 12 
Aryandcs, satrap of Egypt, invades Cyrene, 
140, 271 

Ary'anem Vacajo, 2, 39 
Arycnis, daughter of Aly’attis, wife of 
Astyagos, 55 
A.safai, Arab idol, 356 
Asbysta;, Libyan tribe, 237 
Ascahm, 173: taken by Scythians, 193 
A.shdod, 173 ; Sargon’s attack on, 336 
Ashtaroth, .sanctuary of at Aphek, 153 
Asia Minor, descrljrtion of, 69 
A.spabara, chief of Medes ; wars with 
Sargon, 48 

Asovahisto, “ the pure better one,” 32 
Aspadas, supposed king of the Medes, 48 
Asshnr, 12 

A.sshurhanipal invadc.s Phoenicia, 193 ; 
Nabathaians, 366 

Asshnr-edibilani, king of Assyria, resists 
Median invasion, 52 
Asshurnazirpal invades Palestine, 184 
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Assyrians furnish Lydian royal family, 75 ; 
conquer Media, 46 ; balance of power, 
47 ; invasion of Palestine, 184, 185, 334 ; 
Tiglath-pileser 2, 188, 334 ; Shalmaneser 
and Sargon, 49, 52, 189, 336 ; Senna- 
cherib, 191, 336 : Esarhaddon, 192, 337 ; 
Asshurbanipal, 193, 338 ; fall of N ineveh, 
47» S4» *93* Ph(Knician trade with, 201 ; 
rebellion against Darius, T07 ; included 
in ninth satrapy, 115 ; fleet, 165 
Assyrian lake, see Lake 
Astibarcs, chief of the Medes, 48 
Astyages marries daughter of Alyattes, 
55 ; succeeds to the throne, 56 ; orders 
death of Cyrus, 57 ; revenge on Har- 
pagus ; defeat by C'yrus, 66 
Asura, Arian name of the Deity, 12 
Asvins, Arian personification of twilight, 13 
Asyr, province of Arabia, 2183, 295 
Atarantians, Libyan tribe, 239 
Atared, planet Mercury, 351 
Atergath, Pheenician deity, 222 
Ateshgah, fire temple, 36 
Athal, in Arabia, 295 
Athaliah, 184 

Athene Jozmi'ca, Nabathcan deity, 370 
Athtor, name of deity in Yemen, 322 
Athtoret, female deity in Yemen, 324 
AUantes, Carthaginian trade with, 253 
Atrines rebels against the Persians in 
Susiana, 105 

Auscisai, Libyan tribe, 237 
Auseans, Libyan tribe, 241 
Avalokitcsvara, “the manifested voice,” 15 
Avaris, residence of Shepherd kings, 155 
Avatha, Tyrian city, 153 ; sculptures at, 
160, 161 

Avesta, see Zend Avc.sta 

Awar, see Avaris 

2\wzal, province of Yemen, 291 

Ayla, Arab king, 340 

Aym, son of Their, Arab sheik, 339, 341 

Azallah, town in Arabia, 340 

Azbaal made king of Aradus, 193 

Aziris, Greek colony at, 251 

Azlam, see Divination 

Azrak, Amalekitc tribe, 289 

Azran, Arab town, 339 

B. 

Baal, king of Tyre, 193 
Baal, Phoenician deity, 219 ; multiplication 
of, 219, 220, 369 
Baalath, or Beltis, 222 
Baalbec, trade route through, 202 
Baaleazar, king of Tyre, 183 
Baalhamon, worship of at Carthage, 279 ; 
child-burning in honour cf, 280 


Baalhanan, king of F^domites, 364 
Baalim, secondary deities of Phoenicia, 219 
Baasa, king of Ammon, 335 
Babylon, competition for Plueniclan trade, 
158 : trade with Pluenicia, 201, 203 ; 
with Arabia, 302, 314 ; through Gerrha, 

314 : great works of Nebuchadnezzar, 

315 ; taken by Cynis, 89 : rebellion 
against Darius, 105 ; capture, io6 ; re- 
bellion, no; included in ninth satrapy, 

Bactria, original scat of Ariaiis, i, 2 : 
Iranians return to, 21 ; treachery of 
Zoroaster, 25 ; expulsion of tribes hostile 
to Zoroaster, 39: halting place of 1 ranians, 
36; under Median rule, 52; conquered 
by (Jyriis, 68 ; included in twelfth sa- 
trapy, nf) 

Bmtica, nations of ; intercourse with Tyre, 
177; insurrection against Ty**'^”-*' ! con- 
quest by Carthage, 255 
Ba:ty!ia, sacred stones ; worship of, 221, 
22(), 325, 352 

Bagabarta, or Bagarna/da, Armenian tlelty, 

64 

Bagieus destroys Onetes, rii 

Bahrein, province in Arabia, 283, 286, 29.5 ; 

trade through, 393 
Bain, title of Joktanltc nobles, 319 
Baium, castle at, 320 
Bakhdi, jce P.actria 

Balearic Isles, soldiers from in Cartha- 
ginian ;irini(“s, 277 

Baltic Sea, Plxenician trade with, 201 
Bamliycc, pilgrimages to, y.'6 
Bar, province in Arabia, 340 
Barca, compiercil by Aryandes, 140, 271 : 
Greek towns in, 251 ; snbmiLs to C-kun- 
byses, 97 ; induilcd in sixth satrapy, 115 
Bardias, see Smerdis 

Baruir, king of Armenia, 52 ; joins Arbaccs, 

65 

Bastr.ave, town In Arabia, 285 
Bastnii, ("artliaginiaris invade, 255 
Bastnlo Phienicians, 256 
Battus leads colony to Cyrene, 251 
Battus II. marries his daughter to Ahmes, 
252 

Bazi, expedition of Esarhaddon to, 338 
Behistun, inscription at, 44, 103 
Beit, title of towns in Arabia, 320 
Hcitncni, Arab town, 339 
Bela, king of Edomites, 364 
Bclourtagh, Iranians leave, 21 
Bcnat Allah, “daughters of (iod,” 352 
Bcnhidri, king of Damascus, 335 
Berbers of Africa, 235 
Berytus, Giblite city, 153, 160, 164 
Beth-el, see Bactylia 
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Bet-zitti, Phcenician city, subnuts to Sen- 
nacherib, igi 

Bil, name of deity in Yemen, 322, 323, 324 
Bithynians in Asia Minor, 70 ; subjugated 
by Croesus, 79 
Bit-ilahat, castle of, 324 
Black Sea, Phteuician trade with, 159, 163 ; 

Greek voyages to, 168 
BoJits, used l)y primitive Arians, 6 
Bod Astoreth, king of Tyre, 187 
Bodayl, Amalekite tribe, 289 
Boeotia, Phoenician colonics in, 169 
Bokt-nassar, Arab name for Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 342 

Bosphorus, Persian bridge of boats over, 
136 

Kotrys,* Phcenician city, 152 
Brahmans, opposed to Zoroaster, 38 
Britain, Phcenician trade with, 15(9, 194, 
255, 263, 266, 267 

Bronze age, its connection with Phcenician 
commerce, 157, 205 ; extensive use of 
bronze, 138 
Bryges, see Phrygians 
Budii, Median tribe, 43 
Budini, Scythian tribe, 133 
Bulla, Carthaginian town, 248 
Bundchesh, Zoroastrian book on Creation, 
27 : contains account of Fall of Man ancl 
of Deluge, 37 
Busa:, Median tribe, 43 
Byblos, see Cebal 
Byrsa, citadel of Carthage, 245 
Byzacium, occupied by Carthaginians, 246 ; 
town of, 248 

Byzantes, see Cyzantians 
Byzantium, taken by Megabyzus, 140 

C. 

Caaba, constructed l)y Abraham and 
Ishmael, 329, 354 : Nebajoth guardians, 
330 ; in charge of Jorhain, 333, 352, 354 ; 
image of V'irgin and child there, 355 
Cabalians, included in second satrapy, 115 
Cabirim, ‘‘ powerful ernes,” 221, 224, 279 
Cabid, concpiercd by Persians, 87 
Cadmus, Plujcnician emigrant, 163, 169 
Cagliari, see Caralis 
Caicna, Phoenician city, 161 
Calamus, Phoenician city, 152 
Callipeda:, Scythian tribe, T28 
Cambe, Phinnician settlement, 163, 172, 
186, 245 

Cambyscs, Persian noble ; marries daughter 
of Aslyages : their son, Cyru.i, 56 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 93 ; prepares to 
attack Egyi)t, 94 ; capture of Memphis, 
95 : submission of neighbouring nations, 
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97 ; expeditions against Ammonians and 

Ethiopians, 98 : failure ; outrages on 
Egyptian religion ; madness, 99 ; story 
of Prexaspes ; rebellion of Magi, 100 ; 
death in Syria, loi 
(’ainel, sacrifice of, 353 
Camlrus, Phamician and Greek colony in 
Rhodes, 176, 185 

Cainpylians subdued by Darius, 141 
Cana, port in Arabia, 201 
Canaan, migrations of nations of, 144, 296 ; 
cause and route, 145 ; language, 147 ; 
entry into Palestine. 148 ; supremacy of 
Egypt in, 151 ; people of invade Egypt, 
154 ; civilisation of, 199 
Canal from Red Sea to Nile, 305 ; Baby- 
lonian, 315 

Candaulcs, king of Lydia, 75 
Canneh, port in Arabia, 302, 320 
Cappadocians in Asia Minor, 70 
Caralis, Phomician colony in Sardinia, 179, 

255 

Carchedon, see Carthage 
Carchedonia, see Zeugitana 
Carchemish, defeat of Necho by Nebu- 
chadnezzar at, 194, 367 
Carians, in Asi.i Minor, 71 ; decrease of 
power ; take service as mercenaries, 72, 
94 ; subdued by Prrsiaiis, 86 : included 
in first satrapy, 115 ; government, 118 
Carian Wall, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 
264 

(^armanians, subject to (.'yrus, 63 
Cartcia, Plueiiician colony in Spain, 178, 
258 

Carthage; founded on site of Cambe, 186, 
245 : situation. 234 : native populations, 
23'5 ; iiosilion, 244 ; citadel ; origin of 
name, 245 : loss of power, 246 ; colonies, 
247 ; polic y, 248, 240 ; conquests in 
Africa ; contact with Greeks, 250 ; 
boundary. 252 ; submission to 'J’yre, 
254; obtains 'I'yrian colonies, 1.55 ; set- 
tlements in Metagonitis ; warlike policy, 

256 ; war in Sicily ; Malchus, 257, 260 ; 
alliaiu:e with Etruscans ; attack on 
Greeks, 259; defeat in Sardinia, 260 ; 
M.igo, 262 ; voyagc;s on Atlantic ; Peri- 
plus’ of llauno, 263 ; commerc’ial results, 
268; llasdrubal and Hamilcar; Cam- 
byses, CJ7, c)8, 270 : treaty with Rome, 
270 ; submits to Darius. 140, 270 ; go- 
vernment, 272 : suffetes ; generals ; 
senate, 273 ; Councils of Ten and Hun- 
dred ; resemblance to Venice, 274 : as- 
semblies : syssilia : clubs ; contrast with 
Rome, 275 ; oppression of subjects ; 
aimies, 276; exports and imports, 277 ; 
agriculture ; literature, 278 ; religion, 
223, 279, 280 

Carthala, son of Malchus, 261 
Caspians, subdued by Cyrus, 63 ; included 
in eleventh aad in fifteenth satrapies, 116 
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Castles of Joktanite nobles, 319 
Caucasus, tin trade with, 158 
Caunians in Asia Minor, 71 ; subjugated 
by Crccsus, 79 ; by Persians, 86 
Qaurva (Siva), 32 

Cavch, Iranian insurrection under, 22 
Cayl, title of Joktanite nobles, 318 
Celts, migrations of, 3 ; traditions of deluge, 
20 

Centaurs, origin of myth, 13 
Ceres, worship of at Carthage, 279 
Cerne, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 264, 
267 

Chaldjean empire destroyed by Persians, 
89 ; tin trade with, 158 
Chalybes, Phoenician trade with, 163, 203 ; 

subdued by Cyrus, 69 
Chamos, see Chemosh 
Chaulan, Arab tribe, 285 
Chavilaei, see Hadramaut 
Chemosh, Moabite deity, 2x0, 219 
Chedorlaomer, see Codh»ir-el-Ahmar 
Children, of primitive Arians, 8 ; burnt 
alive at Carthage in honour of Baal 
Hamon, 280 

Chinvat, bridge for good spirit.s, 33 
Chorasmiaris, included in sixteenth sa- 
trapy, 116 

Cilician.s, in Asia Minor, 70; Plucnician 
Colonists among, 162 ; form fourth sa- 
trapy, 115 

Cimmerians invade Asia Minor, 76; re- 
mains of, 136 

Cimolos, Pluenician colony, 162 
Cinyps, region in Africa, 243 
Circumcision among Saba;ans, 318 
Cissia, forms eighth satrapy, 115 
Citium, Phoenician colony in Cyprus, 162, 
i8i, 189 ; taken by Sargon,, 191 
Clans, among primitive Arians, 8 
Clitomachus, Carthaginian philosopher, 278 
Clubs at Carthage, 275 
Clypea, Phtcnician colony in Africa, 248 
Cnidos, colonics from, 258 
Codar-el-Ahmar, tradition of destruction of 
'J'hamud by, 146, 286, 297 ; invasion of 
Palestine, 148 ; of Amalckites, 360 
Codayd, wor.ship of Monal at, 351 
Colchis, Pbfcnician tra<le with, 163 ; Greek 
voyages to, 168 ; submits to Cyrus, 69 
Collops, Carthaginian settlement in Africa, 
256 

Colonies fS. Sidoninn ; T. Tyrian ; C. Car- 
thaginian ; G. Greek] 

In Africa — S., 166, 171, 172, 204 ; C., 
246, 263 
Acra. C., 264 
Apullonia, G , 251 
Aramby.s, C., 264 


‘ Colonies — continued 
In Africa— 

Aziris, G., 251 
Barca, G., 251 
Bulla, C., 248 

Cambe, S., 163, 172, 186, 245 
Carian Wall, C., 264 
Carthage, see sub. voc. 

Cerne, C., 264, 267 

tMypea, T., 248 

Collops, C. , 256 

Cyrcini.s, G., 250 

Cyrene, G., 250, 251 

flannarium, C., 267 

Gytte, C., 264 

Hadrumatum, C., 248 

Hermaivim, C., 267- 

Hesperis, G., 251 

Hippo, S., 163, 172, 248 ^ 

lol, C., 236 

Leptis Magna, S., 250 
Leptis Minor, C. , 248 
Lixus, C. 267 
Macar, T., 250 
Mclitta, C., 264 
Mcschela, G., 250 
Metagonitis in, C., 256 
Mulaiaclui, C., 267 
Oea, T., 250 
Pithemsa, C. , 256 
Platca, (»., 251 
Poetia, C., 267 
kusibis, i'., 267 
Sala, t'., 267 
Sicca, C., 248 
Siga, C., 256 
Tacape, t^, 248 
'rctjchira, G., 251 
'rhymatcrium, C. , 263 
^'ingis, Cm 267 
I'nnis, 'I'., 248 

^ 248 

Utica, 'I'., 177, 186, 245, 247 
Uzala, (h, 250 
Vacca, C., 248 
Z;iinri, C-, 248 
Zaritiis, ' 1 '., 248 
Zilia, C.'., 267 
In the Balearic Isles 
Kbusus, ' 1 '. C. , 255, 262 
inorca. C. , 262 
In the Canary Islands 
Junonia, C., 268 
In Cilicia, S., 162 
In (Jorsica, G., 237 
Alalia, G., T., 86, 178, 258 
In Crete, S., 166 
Itaniim, S., 162 
In Cyprus, S., 166 ; T., 191 
Citium, S. T. , 162, 181, 189, 191 
Paphos, S., 164 
In kpirus, S-, 163 
In Gaul, G., 237 ; C., 263 
Alesia, 'I'., 194 

Marseilles, G., 86, 257, 258, 259 
Pyrene, G. , 238, 259 
Ruscino, 'r. C., 259 
Gozo, T. C., 179, 230, 255 
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Qo\ov\t^— continued 
In Greece and the Islands 
Antiparos, S., 162 
Cimolos, S., 16-2 
Cythcia, S., 162 
los, S., 162 

Melos, S., 162, 167, 176, 185, 234 

Oliasos, S., 162 

Rhodes, S., 162 

Siphaos, S., 162 

Syros, S., 162 

'I'hasos, S., G., 162, 167, 176, 190 
Thebes, S., 169, 204 
'riiera, S., 162, 167; 176, 185 
In Italy, G., 188 
Tharsis, T., 177 
Vclia, G., 259 
In Tapari Islands, C., 270 
In Madeira, C., 269 
Malta, T. C., 178, 230, 255 
In Persian (iulf 
Arvad, 'I'., 304 
Tylos, 'r., 304 
, In Rhodes, S., 162, 234 

Cainirus, S„ T., G., 176, 185 
lalysus, S., 'F , G., 176, 185 
In Sardinia, 1 '., 254 ; C., 262, 263 
Caralis, 'I'., C,, 179, 255 
Cossura, 'J' , C., 179, 255 
Nora, T., C., 179, 255 
In Sicily, T., 179, 254, 255 ; G., 188, 257 
Keplier, F., 189 
Machanath, ' 1 '., 189 
Mej^ara, G. , 188 
Motya, T., C., 189, 255 
Naxos, (/., 188 
Panormus, 'F., 255 

Selinus, C., G., 257 
Soluntuin, I'., 255 
Syracuse, G., 189 

In Spain, S., 172; T., 17S, 254; G., 
257 ; G., 2<)3 
Ahdera, 'F., 178 
^'loiiis, G., 258, 259 
Carteia, 'F., 178, 258 
Kinporiie, G., 258, 259 
Erythia, F., 177 
Gades, T., G., 177, 257, 258 
Henieroscopium, ti., 238, 259 
Malacca, ' 1 ^., 178 
Mfcnaca, G., 258, 259 
Rhoda, G., 258, 259 
Sex, 'F.. 177, 178 
'Fharsis, 'I'., 177, 257 
Colophon, taken by Lydians, 77 
Columns, Persian, 12 1 ; obelisks before 
temples, 230 ; Arabian, 321 
Commerce, Phtenician, 156, 199 : bron/e, 
157 : Cm, 158 : alteration of route of, 176 ; 
with Arabia, 183 : with Spain, France, 
and Italy ; by barter, 2 cxj ; three j;rcat 
routes, 201, 304 : GarthaK'ninn, 247 ; 
with interior of Africa, 253, 268 : exports ^ 
and imports, 277 : Arabian, 281,300, 301 j 
Copper mines in Arabia, 359 1 

Corassid, in Arabia ; Assyrians at, 340 ! 
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Corpses, Iranian horror of ; neither buried 
nor burned, 33 

Go/sica, Greek colonies, 86, 257, 258 ; 
Tyrian, 178 

Cossura, Pheenician colony at, 179, 255 
Council of Ten, Council of the Hundred 
at Carthage, 274 
Cow, Iranian veneration for, 33 
Gpenta-armaiti, “ holy earth,*' 32 
Creation, traditions of, 16 ; teaching of 
Zend Avesta on, 28, 36 ; Phcenician 
legends, 224 

Crete, Phfeniclan settlements in, 162, 166 
Cuesus, king of Lydia ; wars with loiiians, 
78 ; subjugates Asia Minor, 79 ; attacks 
Persians, 80 ; is defeated ; siege of 
Sardis, 81 ; capture ; Cireck legends, 
82 ; taken to Egypt, 96, 100 
Curetes, river of Eastern Africa, 264 
Cyaxarcs, succeeds Phraortes as king of 
Medcs, 52 : defeated by Scythians, 53 ; 
takes N ineveh, 54 ; war with Lydians ; 
death, 55 

Cyclades, Pheenician settlements in, 162 
Cyprus, Phoenician settlements in, 162, 166, 
j8t, 189, 191 ; included in fifth satrapy, 

Cyreinis, Greek settlements in, 250 
Cyrenc, Greek colonies in ; contact with 
Carthaginians, 250 ; liattus ; battles with 
Egyptians, 251 ; boundary, 252 ; sub- 
mits to Cambyses, 97 ; included in sixth 
satrapy, 115 ; subdued by Darius, 140 
Cyrnus, see Corsica 

Cyrus, son of Cambyses ; ordered to be 
put to death, 56 ; boyhood, 57 ; sent to 
Persia, 59 ; revolt and victory over 
Medes, 66 ; submission of neighbouring 
nations, 68 ; conquests ; war with Lydia, 
80; siege and capture of Sardis, 81, 
82 ; attacks Greek cities, 85 ; conquest 
of India, 87 ; matches on Babylon, 88 ; 
captures city, 89, 343 ; release of He- 
brews, (/o : attacks Massagetse ; legend 
of death of Cyrus, 91 ; tomb, 92 
Cythera, Phtenician settlements in, 162 

D. 

Dadares, sent by Darius to Annenia, 108 
1 )adan, see Dcilan 

Dadicae, included in seventh satrapy, 115 
Dahna, Arabian desert of, 283 
Daksha, cpilltct for deity of primitive 
Arians, 12 

Damascus, trade route through, 202 
Darda*, subdued by Darius, 141 
Dardanians of I'roy, 71 
Dariah, Nabathaan deity, 370 
Daritx-, suluiued by Cyrus, 68 ; included 
in eleventh satiapy, 116 
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Darius, a conspirator against the Magus, 
loi ; made king, 102 ; inscription at Be- 
histun, 100 ; rebellions against, 105 ; cap- 
ture of Babylon, 106 ; great rebellions, 
107, 113: death of Or®tus, iii ; organi- 
sation of empire, 114; capital, 119; 
palace and tomb, 12 r, 122; Hivours He- 
brews, 124 : prepares to invade Scythia, 
126, 136 : retreat of Scythians, 137, 138 ; 
cli.sa.stcr of Persians, 139 ; subjugation of 
Cyrene ; submission of Carthage, 140, 
270 : expedition to India ; fleet on the 
Indus, 141 

Darvands, evil spirits opposed to Amshas- 
pands, 32 

Dato-s, SIdonian voyages to. 162 
Debir, or Kirjath Seplicr, City of Book.s, 
217 

Decimal notation, used by primitive Arians, 
10 

Dedan, son of Raamah the Cushite, 285, 
286 

Dedan, subdivision of Jokshan, 289 
Dcioce.s, the Medc, 49 : elected king ; 
builds Ecbatana, 50 ; palace ; succeeded 
by Phraortes, 51 

Delphi, oracle at con.sulted by Creesus, 82 
Deluge, Arian traditions of, 18, 37 
Demavend, strt' Varena 
De-rncter, the Parthivi Mutar of the early 
Arians, 12 

Deucalion, Greek tradition of, 19 
Deva, name of Deity among primitive 
Arians, ro : applied by Zoroastria'ns to 
evil spirits, 32 

Dhama, title of Deity in Yemen, 323, 324 
Dhara, title of Joktanite nobles, 319 
Dhatar, Arian name of the Deity, 12 
Dhat-ba.adan, Arabian female deity, 323 
Dhat-bami, Arabian female deity, 323 
Dhat Irak, battle at between Arabs and 
Chaldaians, 343 

Dhn, territorial title of Joktanite nobles, 
318 

Dhu-l-calat, Arabian deity, 351 
Dhn Kholosa, Arabian deity, 326 
Dhu Rash, Arabian usurper, 312 
Dhu-vShamaivi, title of deity in Yemen, 

323. 324 

Dhu Unuscour, Lokinan 
Dido, 185 ; builds Carthage, 186, 245, 246 
Diklah, .son of Joktan, 291, 292 
Dikramihi, sister of Tigrancs, wife of 
A.styagcs, 65 

Dioscuri, the Asvius of early Arians, 13 
Divination, mode of among Arabs, 353 
Dios, Devas 
Djaradashti, Zoroaster, 38 
Djasim, Amalekite tnbe,^289 


Djebel Shammar, in Arabia, 293 
DJcbel Shedjcr, in Arabia, 293 
Djemshid, mythical king of Iranians, 22 
DJendib, chief of the Arabs, 335 
Djorash, pilgrimages to, 326 
Dog, Iranian veneration for, 33 
Doomat-cl-Jendcl, Dumah 
Drangiana, subdued by Persians, 87 
Dualism, early Arian, 13 ; Zoroastrian, 29 
Duke, Alluph 
Diimah, son of Ishmael, 294 
Dumah, queens of, 301 ; subdued by Esar- 
haddoii, 313, 334; by Sennacherib, 337, 
346 

Dusare.s, chief deity of Nabatha:an.s, 369 
Dyanspitar, Arian fire deity, 12 
Dye, 'I’yrian, 214 

Dyrbcans, subdued by Darius, 141 
Dwifan and Dwifach, Celtic legend of, 20 

E. 

Ebu.su.s, Pheenician colony, 2'55, 2C2 
Ecbatana, founded by Dcioces ; dc.scrip- 
tion of, 50: slaughter of Magi at, 102 ; 
superse<lcd as capital by Susa, 119 
Eclipse, during battle between Modes and 
Lydians, 55, 78 

l-'dc.ssa, traile route through, 202 
Edom, name applied t(^ Arkam, 290, 359 ; 
tribes of, 363; kingdom of Gebalene, 
364 ; subject to Judah ; independence, 
3^^5 

Eglon, in alliance with Amalekitcs, 361 
Egypt, early supremacy in Palestine, 15 1 ; 
invasion of nations of Can.nan, 154, 296 ; 
Ilatasu subdues jiart of Arabia, 299: 
coiKjuest of Shasii, 360 ; non-intervention 
in Palestine, 155 ; early caravan trade, 
158; foreign dominions, ifx.) ; Pluenician 
trade with, 163 ; Pb(i;nicians fuinish 
ships for, 165, jof) ; fleet on Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea, ifjf), 305 ; invasion 
of Libyo-Pela.sgians, 167, 250 : decline 
of naval power, 168, 307 ; Sliishak in- 
vades Palestine, 183 ; defeat of Shebek 
by Sargon, 1S9 ; Necho iin ailes Pales- 
tine ; circumnavigation of Africa, 193, 
314, 367 ; defeat of Necho, 194 : league 
of Cahprahet, 195 ; invasion of Pales- 
tine, 196 : alphabet, 207 ; Uabprahet 
defeated in Africa by the Greeks, 251 ; 
Ahmes marries Laodicc, 252 ; Red Sea 
route for commerce, 314 
Ekron, Philistines occupy, 173 
El, Phoenician name for Supreme Deity, 
219, 369 

Elah, head of tribe of Edom, 363 
Elam, Assyrian war in, 339 
Elath, taken from Judah, 365 
Eldaah, subdivision of Midian, 390 
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Elephants, employed in Carthaginian 
armies, 277 
Elissa, see Dido 

Eluli, king of Tyre, 189 ; deposed by Sen- 
nacherib, 19 1 

Emerald, in temple at Tyre, 164, 230 
Emesa, trade route through, 202 
ICmim, primitive people of Palestine, 147 
Empiria, district in Africa, 248 
Emporiie, Creek colony in Spain, 258 
Eos, Creek name for Vedic Ushas, 13 
Ephah, subdivision of Midian, 290 
Epher, subdivision of Midian, 290 
Epiphania, see Hamath 
Epirus, Phoenician scUleinents in, 163 
Erythia, Phrenician colony in Sjjain, 177 
Esarliaddon captures Sitrapherncs and 
Hyphernes, 52 ; lakes Sidon, 192 ; ex- 
pedition to Arabia, 313, 337 ; annals of, 
366 

Esau founds royal family of Amalekites, 
290, 360 

Esmun, worship of, 279 
Esmunazar, king of Sidon, inscription of, 
197 

Esus, the Arian “Asura” and -Assyrian 
“ Asshur,” 12 , 

Ethteos, Nabath.'can deity, 370 
F-thbaal, kingof Tyie, 184 
Etlibaal, king of T’yre, 195 
Ethiopians, C'ushites among, 309 ; Cam- 
byscs resolves to make war on, 97 ; 
spies sent ; march of army, 98 ; failure 
of expedition, 99 ; ai)j)licatiun of name, 
236 

Ethiopians, of Western Africa, 264 
Ethiopians, of Asia, included in seven- 
teenth satrapy, 116 

Etruscans, assist Carthage against (ireecc, 
259 ; treaty, 270 

Euxenes, tlie Phu-nician coloniser, 258 
E/ion Geber, ships built there, 307 

F. 

Fall of man, account of in the Rundchesh, 
37 

Farrukhzad, Iranian hero, 42 
Ferldun, Iranian king, 22, 40 
Fervors, heavenly counterparts of natural 
objects, 32 
Fira Modor, 12 

Firdusi, his “ Book of Kings,” 42 
Fire, ordeal by among primitive Arians, 
10 ; worship of and tcmi»lc.s, 36, 221 
Fountain of the sun, 238 
France, Phoenician trailc with, 200 
Fravartis, see Phraortes 
Future state, Iranian belief in, 33 ; Arabian 
belief in, 327, 353 


G. 

Cades, foundation of, T77, 257, 258 
(iahanbar, Arian epoch, 36 
Gah Eithrcm, Arian period of creation, 36 
Ciah Hamespthmedem, Arian period of 
creation, 37 

Gah Mcdiarch, Arian period of creation, 
36 

Gah Medioshem, Arian period of creation, 
36 

Gah Mediozerem, Arian period of creation, 

3b 

Gah Peteshem, Arian pcritxl of creation, 

36 

Gambling, Arabs addicted to, 348 
(iandaiii, conquered by Persians, 87 ; in- 
cluded in seventh satrapy, 115 
Gandharvas, Arian celestial horses, 13 
Gaiinarium, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 
267 

(jaramanlians, T,ibyan tribe, 238, 253 
Gatam, tribe of 1‘jdom, 290 
Gath, occupied by Philistines, 173 
(iathas, songs in Ya^na, 27 
(laul, Greek colonies in. 257, 258 ; Car- 
thaginian, 263 ; furnishes soldiers to 
Carthage, 276 

Ga/.i, ocoupie<l by Philistines, 173 ; taken 
by Sargon, 189 

(iebal, PlKunician city, 153, 160, 164 ; sub- 
mits to Sennar.hcrib, 191 ; to I'^sarhad- 
dou, 192 ; Imrial places in, 230 
Gebalene, K-domite kingdom of, 364 
fiebanitre, Aral> tribe, 292 
Godn.isia, conquered by Persians, 88 
I Gelonus, Scythian city, T34 ; burned by 
Darius, 137 

Generals, Carthaginian, 273 
Gergesencs, habitation of, 150, 160 
Germanic tribes, migrations of, 3 
1 Gerrha, 202, 304, 337 : prosperity of, 313 ; 
decline under Nebuchadnezzar, 316 ; 
rise under Persians, 317 
Gerrbus, Scythian town, 128 
Gerusiie, see Council of the Hundred 
Get.x, Scythian tribe, 132 ; suhdueil by 
Darius, 136 

! Gether, son of Aram, 288 
Gelulians, African nation, 236 
Ghaza hadj, see Himyer 
Ghifar, .\inalekite tribe, 289 
Gbuindan, castle at, 320, 321 
Gideon, victory over the Midianites, 363 
Gigartus, Plucnician city, 152 
Gilligammae, Libyan tril>e, 237 
Gindanes, Libyan tribe, 240 
Girgasi, son of Canaan, 149. See Ger« 
geseiics » 
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Glass, Phoenician manufacture of, 214 
Gobal, see Obal 

Gobryas, a conspirator against the Magus, 
loi ; suppresses rebellion in Susiana, 
no ; interprets Scythian gifts, 138 
Gomates, see Smerdis, the false 
Gorillae, of Western Africa, 265 
Gozo, Phoenician settlements in, 179, 230, 
255 

Greek traditions of deluge, 19 ; settlements 
in Asia Minor, 70, 72, 169 ; attacked by 
Lydians, 77 ; by ('ynis, 85 ; by Mazares 
and Harpagiis, 86 ; Ionia included in 
first satrapy, 115 ; settlement at Panti- 
capmum, 134 ; employed by Darius in 
invasion of Scythia, 136 ; persuaded to 
break the bridge, 139 ; Persian prepara- 
tions for invading, 141 ; rise of naval 
power ; Argonauts, 168 ; return of Ifcra- 
clides, 185 : increase of naval power, 
188 ; colonies, 189 ; competition with 
Carthage, 256 1 colonies in Spain and 
Gaul, 257 : contests with Carthage and 
Etniscans, 259, 260 

Gyges founds T.ydian dynasty of Merm- 
nadie, 75 : tribute to Assyria, 76 : inva- 
sion of Cimmerians ; death, 77 
Gytte, ('arthaginian colony in Africa, 264 
Gyzantians, Libyan tribe, 242 

H. 

Habitations of Primitive Arians, 5 

Hawaii, king of Hcjaz, 338 

Hadad, Aramaian deity, 219 

Hadad, rebellion of, against Solomon, 364 

Hadad, king of Kdoniites, 364 

Hadar, son of Ishmael, 294 

Hadar, king of Edomites, 364 

Hadatta taken by Asshur-bani-pal, 339 

Hadj, route of, 145, 326, 354 ; ceremonies, 

356 

Hadjur-cl-aswad, see Stone 
Hadoram, son of Joktan 
Hadramaut, district in Arabia, 283, 295 ; 
Sablah, 285, 291 

Hadrumetum, Carthaginian town, 248 
Hadura, Arab tribe, destruction of, 291 ; 

sulidued by Nehuchadne//ar, 315 
Haetumat, halting place of Arians, 40 
Hagar and Abraham, 294, 327, 357 
Hagarcncs, 287 

Haig, migration of, to Armenia, 63 
Haisdan, early name of Armenia, 63 
Hakhamanish, see Achaemenes 
Haldia, Armenian deity, 64 
Halys, boundary between Medes and 
Lydians, 55 ; between Semitic and 
Arian races, 70 « 


Hamath, town of, 151 ; trade route 
through, 202 

Hamathi, son of Canaan, 149 ; descend- 
ants, 15 1 

Hamilcar, son of Mago, 269 
Handha, Arab prophet, 315 
Hanoeh, subdivision of Midian, 290 
Hanno the Great, 272 
Hanno, Periplus of, 263 
Hanur, king of Gaza, 336 
Hanyfes, Arab sect, 350 
Hapta Hindu, see Punjaub 
Harakaiti, see Arachosia 
Haran, in Arabia, 201, 320, 343 
Harniusa, sea-port in Carmania, 302 
Haroyu, see Aria 

Harpagus, f)nlcred to kill Cyrus, 56, 57 ; 
revenge of Astyages, 59 ; betrays Asty- 
ages to ('yrus, 66 ; scut against Ionian 
cities, 86 

Harran, pilgrimage to, 326 
Hasdrubal, son of Mago, 269 
Hasdruhal, see Clitomachus 
Hatasu, Egyptian regent subdues Arabia, 
299 ; fleet of, 305 

Haubas, title of deity in Yemen, 323, 324 
Haurvalat, “ the* universe," 32 
Ha vara, 202, 204 
Ilavilah, s<)n of Cush, 285 
Havil ah, son of Joktan, 291 
Hazarinaveth, son of joktan, 291 
Hazor, in Araliia, 341 
Hebrews, opposed by Amalekitcs, 360 
invasion of Palestine, 168: victory '^over 
Midianites, 362; Gideon’s victory, 363: 
supremacy over Edom, 365 ; alliance 
with 'I’yre, 180: David and Solonum, 
181 ; voyages to Opliir, 1S3, 306; Omri 
Ahab and Jezebel, 184; invasion of 
'riglath-pilcser, 188 ; end of kingdom 
of Israel, 189 ; alliance with Egypt, 
siege, and destruction of Jerusalem, 195, 
367 ; occupation of part of Arabia, 331 ; 
released by building of temple, 

0(^ : buiMing stopped, gi, 124; governed 
by high priests, 118; Zeruhbabcl sent 
by Darius, 124 

Hebron, once Kirjath Arba, 147 
Hcdjar, name of towns in Arabia, 320 
Ifclj az, province In Arabia, 292, 295 
Hcjer, di-stiict in Arabia, 283, 287 
Helbon, ; Aleppo) trade route through, 202 
Helios, from the Arian Surya, 12 
Hcmeroscopiimi, Greek colony in Spain, 
258 

Hephmstos, from the Arian Agni, 12 
Hcraclida;, dynasty of, in Lydia, 74 
Hcrbcd, name of Zoroastrian priests, 36, 
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Hercules, contest vyrith Cacus, 1 3 
Hermaeum, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 
267 

Herod, dynasty of, 368 

Hertha, the Parthivi Mutar of the Arians, 

12 

Hesperis, Greek town in Africa, 251 

Heth, son of Canaan, 149 

Hezekiah, invasion of Arabia in reign of, 

332 

Hicmpsal, library of, 278 
Hiero, of Syracuse, 260 
liimilco, voyage of, 263 
Himyer, son of Abd Sherris, 311 
Ilinda, castle at, 320 
Hindoo Koosh, Persians cross, 87 
Hippo, Phcenician settlement in Africa, 
163, 171, 172 
Hippo Zaritiis, 248 

Hiram, king of 'l yre, i8t, 306; his build- 
ings, 182 

Hirata, or Hira, taken by Asshur-bani-pal, 
339 ^ 

Hisn Ghorab, castle at, 320 
Histiseus, of Miletus, preserves Persian 
bridge, 739 

Hittites, or Khiia, 147, 149, 150, 155 
Ilivi, son of Canaan, T49, 150, 151 
Horneritai, Aral) triiie, 311 
Honcida, castle at, 320 
Honover, of Zend A\esta, 15, 28 
Horites, destruction of. 146, 286 
Hoshca, king of Israel, r88 
Hud, Arab proydicl, 297 
Hushani, king of ICdomites, 3C4 
Huz, Sir Uz 

Hy.l the 

Alagus, 101 

llygennians, included in second Satra])}', 

115 

Hyphlones, Persian satrap captured by 
lisarhadilon, 52 

Hyrcania, subdued by Cyrus, 68 
Hyra-adcs, shows the way to the cajmirc 
of Saitlis, 81 

I. 

Iberia, subdued by ('yrus, 69 
Iclhyophagi, sent as spies to Kthiopia, 98 
Ida, or I la, daughter of Manu, 19 
11, name for supreme god in Yemen, 322 ; 

local divisions of, 323 
Hahat, female deity of Arabians, 324 
Images, forbidden by Zoroaster, 35: 
Arabian, captured by Sennacherib. 337, ^ 
352; worship of, in Arabia, 351; in 1 
Caaba, 355 1 


Imbros, taken by Nugabyzus, 140 
Indathyeses, king of Scoloti, commands 
Scythians against Darius, 137 
India — Indians, Arian migration ; Vedic 
period ; Phomician trade with, 158, 183, 
201 ; Arabian trade with, 300, 301 ; 
Mesopotamian trade through, Cierrha, 
314; Caste, 3r7; Polyandry among 
anti-Arian tribes, 318 ; formed into 
twentieth satrapy, 1 16 ; expedition of 
J-)arius, 141 

India, Arian fire deity, 12 ; combat with 
Vritra, 13 

Indus, Persian fleet on, 147 
Inscriptions of, Behistun, 103 : Citium, 191 
Esmunazar, 197, 277 ; Libya and Nu- 
midia, 235 ; Maltai, 46; Marseilles, 277, 
260; Mesha, 210, 217; Nabr-el-kelb, 
191; Nebuchadnezzar, 342; Nora, 179; 
Phlla:, 351 ; Shalmaneser, 335 : Thebes, 
300, 301 ; Yemen, 324, 326 
Intaphurnes, a conspirator against the 
Magus, 70J ; put to death by Darius, 
102 

lol, Carthaginian colony, 256 
lonians, see Greeks 
los, Pha-nician colony at, if)2 
Irani, costume of Hadj pilgrims, 356 
Ira7n, head of tribe of Edom, 363 
Iranians, branch of Arians living in Media 
and Persia, 2 ; migrate from valleys of 
Beloustagh into Baclria, 21 ; Djemshid, 
Zohak, and Caveh, 22 ; Eeridum, wars 
with 'I'uranians. 23 ; slate ('f civilisation, 
24; reforms of Zoroaster, 25: religious 
books, 27 ; tenets, 28 ; morality ; vene- 
ration for cow and df)g ; corpses neither 
buried or bui'iicd, 33 : mode of worship, 
35 : horror of idolatry ; fire worship ; 
periods of cieation, 36; op})Ositio7) to 
Zo xpi of s , 38 : 

invasion of Media. Susiaiia and Persia, 
39. Atv Medcs, Persians 
Ireland, Carthaginian voyages to, 267 
irem, palace and garden of Shedad, 296 
Iron age, subsequent to bronze age, 157 
Isaff, Arabian name for solar deity, 350 
I.shbak, tribe of t))e Katoora, 289 
Tshdah, town in Arabia, 340 
Ishmael, legend of, 327; Arabian tribes, 
294 

Israel, see Helircws 

Isscdonians, Scythian tribe, 134 ; Customs, 

135 

Istcr, briiige of boats over, 136 
Itanum in Crete founded by Pluenicians, 
161 

Italy, Phoenician trade with, 200; Greek 
colonies, 188 

Ivashlri, Arian name of the deity, 12 
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Ivory, Phoenician carved work in, ai6 
lyrcac, Scythian tribe, 134 

J. 

Jadis, subdivision of Ariba, 284, 288 
Jash, Phoenician name for the deit}^ 219 
Japon, king«of Libya, 186, 246 
Javan, Arian descendants of, 2 
Jaxartes, Persians cross, 91 
Jebusi, son of Canaan, 149 ; his descend- 
ants, 150 

Jeddah, 283, 334; Assyrians at, 341 
jeheth, liead of tribe of Edom, 363 
Jellalabad, see Nagara 
Jerah, son of Joktan, 291, 293 
Jeshua, high priest of the Hebrews, 124 
Jetur, son of Ishmael, 294 
Jewelry, Phoenician, 216 
Jews, see Hebrews 
Jinn, Arabian belief in, 352 
Jobab, or Jobar, son of Joktan, 291, 292 
Jobab, king of Edomites, 3O4 
Jobaritis, Arab tribe, 292 
Jodiritls, see Jadis 
Jokshan, tribe of the Katoora, 2S9 
Joktan, ancestor of Motarilia Arabs, 284, 
290, 291 

Joktanites, migrations of, 293, 297; de- 
stroy second Adite empire, 299, 308 ; 
modify Adite institutions ; feudal system, 
318; nobility: seclusion of kings, 319; 
towns, castles, and municipal govern- 
ment, 320; buildings, 321 ; religion, 322 : 
names of deity, 323 ; sun and star wor- 
ship, 324 ; temi)lcs, 325 ; pilgrimages, 
326 : belief in future state, 327 
Jorham, attack Anialika, 29f>, 329, 3^0, 

g 33 ; tMn]>ire of, 793, 333, 346; invaded 
y Nebuchadne/zar, 343: customs, 344; 
character, 345, 346 ; polygamy, 347 ; 
culture of vine, 348 ; connection with 
Caalja and Hadj, 358 
Joshua conejuers Amalekitcs, 360 
Junonia, Carthaginian colony in Canary 
Islands,' 2b8 

Jupiter derived from Arian Dyanspetar, 
r2 ; contest with "I'ilans, 13 

K. 

Kadu malka, king of Edom, 3^)5 
Kadumah, king of Edom, jCO 
Knhlan, son of Ahd Shems, 31 1 
Kahtan, see Joktan 
Kahtan, district of, 293 
Kai Khosru, Iranian hero, 42 
Kakhra, halting place of Arians, 40 
Kar Lunyas, port constructed Ijy Nchu- 
chadiiczzar, 315 


Karkar, battle at, 335 
Kashmere conquered by Darius, 141 
Katoora, division of the Amalika, 289, 290, 
330, 362, 363 

Katsiu, “the Aerolite,” 221, 369 
Kaukaban, castle at, 320 
Kausikas, Indian caste, 317 
Kedar, son of Ishmael, 294 
Kedcmar, son of Ishmael, 294, 295 
Kedcyre, district in Arabia, 294 
Kehana, see Divination 
Kenas, head of tribe of Edom, 290 
Kepher, see Sohinlum 
Kcrath hadesheth, see Carthage 
Kharfesters, evil spirits, 37 
Khariha, temple at, 324 
Khaulan, see Yemen 
Khaybar, town in Arabia, 331 
Khitas, see Hiltites 
Khnenta, hailing place of Arians, 40 
Khorai)an, see Kakhra 
Khsathsovairyn, “ the ])owcrful king,” 32 
Khurarin, in Arabia, Assyrians at, 340 
j Kidah, .\vr Divination 
[ Kindana, province in Arabia, 345 
I Kings of primitive vXrians, 9: of Carthage, 
x,r SjilTetes 
Kolsum, castle at, 320 
Korah, tribe of Edom, 290 
1 Ktu'an, language of, 293 
j Kulal, title of ilcity in Yenrcn, 323 

Labynctiis, of Pabylon, mediates between 
Modes and l.ydinns, 55 
Lafl', Ainalcklte tribe, 289 
I.akc Assyrian, or Syrian, 146 
Language, of Medes, 43 ; of nations 
beyond Hindoo Koosb, 87 ; of Canaan, 
147 ; of Sabieans, 286 ; of Arabs gene- 
rally, 291, 293 

I,aodicc, daughter of Ikillus, married to 
Ahmes, 252 

Lasoniaiis, included in second satrapy, 115 
Layli, king of Yadib, in Arabia, 338 
Leka, see T,yci;ms 
Lemnos, taken by Megabyzus, 140 
Lccmtopolis, Sf’e Mahallib 
Leptis Magna, Plncnician town, 250 
Leptis Minor, Carthaginian town, 248 
Library at Carthage, 278 
Lib}.'!, Libyans confederate with Pelasgi, 
etc., ifi7 : Elirciiicians trade with, 177 ; 
district of Liljya, 235: arrival of Arian 
Libyans in Africa, 236 ; Carlhaginian 
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exploration of, 253 ; enrolled in armies 
of Carthage, 276 ; submit to Cambyses, ' 
97 ; included in sixth satrapy, 115 
Libyo-Pelasgic confederation, invade 
Egypt. 167, 250 

Liby-Phocnician nation, origin of, 172, 236, 

247. 255 

Ligurians, enrolled in armies of Carthage, 
277 

l^ingiiistic paheontolbgy, researches into 
condition of primitive Arians, 4 
Lipari islands, Carthaginian colonics in, 
270 

Lithuanian, tradition of deluge, 20 
Lixita:, tribe of Western Africa, 264 
Idxus, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 267 
Logos, doctrine of, 15 
I,okinan, king of the Adites, 298 
Lotophagi, Tdbyan trilie, 240, 250 ; en- 
rolled in arruics of Carthage, 253 
Lotteries, Arabian, 348 
Lud, son of Aram, 288 
Lnd, son of Mi/raim, 289 
Tmkagm, king of the Adites, 299 
Lycians in Asia Minor, 70: the ancient 
".cka, • subdued by I’crsians ; Har- 
pagus satrap, 86 included in first 
satrapy, 115 

Lydians, Ixiundcd by the llalys, 55 ; of 
Semitic race, 70; country', lleracliihe, 
Agron, 74 ; fall of Tlcraclide dynasty, 
Cyges, 75 ; Merninadce, tribute to 
Assyria, Cimmerians, 76 ; Ardys, war 
with lonians, Sadyatles, Alyattes, 77 ; 
war with Medcs; eclipse: battle., 55, 
78 ; t..’r<x-sus, 78 ; contact with Persians, 
6y, 70 ; irxtent of empire : wealth ; 

manufactures, 79: Persian war, 80: 
siege of Sardis, 8r ; capture of city: 
(ircek legends, 82: end of Lydian 
empire ; revedt, 85; Oraetes, in, 112; 
included in second satrapy, 115 
Lying, horror of, in Zend Avesta, 33 

M. 

Maad, son of Adnan, 343 
Ma an, iMlomite town, 366 
Maana, wife of Maad, 343 
Macm, Libyan tribe, 236, 240 
Macar, lMi(vnician town, 250 
Machanath, 'lyrian settlement in Sicily 
(Panornius) 1S9 
Machlyans, Libyan tribe, 241 
Macoraba, see Mecca 

Macroliians, Cambyses resolves to make 
war on, 98 

Macrom, subdued by Cyrus, 617; included 
in nineteenth satrapy, 116 


Madeira, Carthaginian settlement in, 269 
Maeotians in Chersonese, 136 
Magdiel, head of tribe of Edom, 363 
Magi, Median tribe, 43 ; conspiracy of, 
lotj; religion of, 44, 45, 46 
Magic, belief in, among Arabs, 353 
Magnesia, captured by Lydians, 77 ; in- 
cluded ill first satrapy, 115 
Mago, Carthaginian general, 262, 269, 272 
Mago, Carthaginian author, 278 
Mahallib, d'yrian city, 153 
Mahrah, district in Arabia, 283, 295 
Mahtc, Lithuanian name of deity, 12 
Maiti, see Ma:otians 
Malaca, foundation of, 178 
Malchu.s, Carthaginian general in Sicily, 
257 : in Sardinia, 260 ; banishment and 
revolt, 261 

Malik, king of Oman, 312 

Malta, Plnenician colonics in, 178, 230, 

255 

Maltai, sculptures at, 46 
Manaf, Arab name for Solar deity, 350 
Mandane, dauglUer of Astyages, wife of 
Cambyses, 56 

Mandances, supposed king of the Medcs, 
Maiulroc >f Samos, employed by 

Darius, 136 

Mann, and the deluge, 18 
Marathus, Arvaditi i.ity, 151 
Mardi, subdued by Cyrus, 69 
Murcb^.towii of Yemen, 283, 285, 320. 321, 
324, 346 : caj»ital of the second Adites ; 
Dyke, 299, 311. 322 ; {.llgrimage to, 326 
Marcs, included in iiineieetiih satrapy, 
116 

Margiaiin, halting place of Iranians, 39: 
.snbjc<'t to Modes, 52 ; submits to Cyrus, 
68 : rebellion against Darius, 107. no 
Mariandinians in Asia Minor, 71 ; subju- 
gated by tiroesus, 79 ; include"’ in third 
salr.apy, 115 

Marseilles, people from Phocma .settle 
there, 86, 257, 258 ; naval engagement 
near, 25(> ; leinplt- and inscription, 259 
Martins rebels against Darius, 107 
Mariits, Arian personification of wiiul.s, 13 
Marwa, sacred lull near Mecca, 328, 356 
Ma-sh, son of Arian, 28S 
Maslnia.di, sec M ’xyans 
Mas.sa, .son of Ishm.ael, 294 
Massageta', Persians invade, 91 
Mas.silia. see Mar.^eilles 
Matar, Anialikiti Irilie, 289 
Malhan-baal, king of Arvad, 335 
M at iiMiians included in eiglileenth .satrapy, 
116 
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Mauri, Libyan tribe, 236, 243 ; enrolled in 
armies of Carthage, 277 
Mauritania, Phoenician settlements in, 163 
Manshid, Arabian port, 292, 302 
Maxyans in Pelasgic confederation, 167, 
236, 242 

Mazares, Persian general suppresses re- 
volt in Lydia, 85 ; attacks lonians, 86 
Mazdeism, see Zoroaster 
Mazel, Arabian image, 356 
Mecca, 202, 283, 304, 327 
Medan, tribe of the Katoora, 289 
Medes, Media, Iranian immigration, 39, 
41 ; wars with 'I'uranians, 42 ; origin of 
nation, 42 ; language : religion, 43, 44, 
45 : Assyrian conquest, 46 ; struggles of 
Arians and Turanians, 47 ; revolt ; re- 
publican constitution, 47 ; Ashabara : 
victories of Sargon ; list of supposed 
kings ; tribal system, 48 ; conquests of 
Shalmaneser ; Deioces, 49 ; establish- 
ment of royalty ; Ecbatana, 50 ; palace ; 
administration ; Phraortes, 50 ; con- 
quests : Cyaxarcs, 52 ; wars with 
Parthia : Scythian invasion, 53 ; cap- 
ture of Nineveh, 54 ; wars in Susiana 
and Lydia ; eclipse ; battle, 55, 78 ; 
Astjrages, 56 ; Cyrus, 57 ; fall of Median 
empire, 66 ; Magian revolution, loi ; 
rebellion against Darius, 107 ; included 
in tenth satrapy, 115 
Medina, 202, 282, 331, 334, 341 
Megabyzus, a conspirator against Magus, 
loi ; left in command in Thrace, 139 
Megara, Greek town, 188 
Melanchlami, Scythian tribe, 129 
Melitta, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 
264 

Melkarth, Phoenician deity, 174, 220, 229, 

279 

Melos, Phoenician settlements in, 164, 167, 
176, 185, 234 

Memnon at siege of Troy, 75 
Memphis, capture by Persians, 95, 99 
Memra, “the word,” 15 
Mesha, king of Moab, inscription of, 210 ; 

defeat of, 365 
Mesha in Arabia, 293 
Meschala, Greek settlements, 250 
Meschia and Meschiana, first man and 
woman, 37 

Metagonitis, Carthaginian settlements in, 
256 

Metals, use of, known to primitive Arians, 
5 ; Phoenician work in, 157, 200, 215 ; 
trade with nations round Black Sea in, 
163, 203 

Merv, city of, 39 

Mibsam, son of Ishmael, 294 

Mibzar, head of tribe of Edom, 363 


Midas, inscription of, 73 
Midian, see Katoora 

Miletus, attacked by Lydians, 77, 78 ; 

admitted to tribute by Cyrus, 85 
Miltiadcs persuades lonians to break the 
Persian bridge, 139 
Mina, valley near Mecca, 357 
Minorca, Cartliagiiiian colony in, 262 
Minotaur, origin of fable, 223 
Mirwah, castle at, 320 
Mishma, son of Ishmael, 294 
Mithra, Arian name of deity, 12 ; Zoro- 
astrian mediator, 33 ; the “ Asiatic 
Venus,” 46 

Mithradaradj, the “evil Mithra,” 33 
Mizzali, tribe of Edom, 290 
Moab, Mesha, king of, 210, 365 
Mobed, title of Z<jroaslrian priests, 36, 44 
Modad, guardian of Ckiaba, 330 
Mocnaca, (rreek colony, 258 
Moloch, Ammonite deity, 219; Baal 
Moloch, 223 

Molocram, king of Edom, 365 

Monat, Arab name for Lunar deity, 350, 

351 

Money, coinage of, unknown to Phoe- 
nicians, 200 

Monotheism of Arians, 11; f>f Zoroaster, 
26 ; of Phfcnicians, 219 ; of Arabs, 322, 
325. 349. 370- 
Moscha, see Sohhar 
Moscha, port in Arabia 'Muscat), 302 
Mosohi, included in nineteenth satrapy, 
1 16 

Moses, legend as to his invasion of Arabia, 
33* 

Mostariba, division of Arab tribes, 284, 
294 

Mosylon, African port, Arabian trade with, 
3«3 

Mosyna;ci, included in nineteenth satrapy, 
116 

Motariba, division of Arab tribes, 284, 291 
Motya, Plujeuician colony in Sicily, 189, 

255 

Mudad, chief of Jorham, 328 ; common 
name, 293, 330 

Mukhat Karage, Arab town, 339 
Mulalacha, Cartliaginian settlement in 
Africa, 2C7 
Mum, see Margiana 
Musa, see Manshid 
Music, love of Arabs for, 347 
Musicanians subject to Persians, 141 
Musri, king of Maan, 366 
Mycians, included in fourteenth satrapy, 
116 

Mylitta, worship of, in Media, 46 
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Mysians in Asia Minor, 70 ; subiugated 
by Croesus, 79 ; included in second 
Siitrapy, 115 

Mysteries, initiation of Cambyses, 97 
N. 

Naaman, castle at, 320 
Nabathcans, name substituted for Edom- 
ites, 366 ; subject to Assyria, 367 ; 
occupy Judsca; customs, 368; religion, 

3C9 

Nabit, see Nebajoth 

Nabopolassar allied with Modes against 
Assyria, 53 

Nagara, conquered by Persians, 87 
Naliar Malcha, canal restored by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 315 

Nahr-cl-kelb, sculptures at, 160 
Nahath, tribe of Edom, 2«5o 
Naila, Arabian name for lunar deity, 350 
Nakhla, worship of AI-(.)zza at, 351 : tree 
worship, 352 
Nainnetes, of Gaul, 266 
Nanc, Armenian deity, 64 
Naphish, son of Ishmacl, 294 
Naram Islitar, t(nvu of, 339 
Narikas, of iMalabar, polyandry among, 

Nasamonians, labynn tribe, 237 ; mode of 
burial, 240 ; ('on<iuered by Carlbagia 
250 ; included in territory of Carthage, 

253 

Nasatyas, one of the I'Jarvands, 32 
Nasr, name of deity in Yemen, 322 ; pil- 
grimage in honour of, 326 
Nathan, king of Nabathcans, 339, ^CiG 
Nattablnis rebels against Persians at 
Pcibylon, to.s 

Naucratis, commercial port in Egypt, 316 
Nazana (Cmsarea) T) rian city, 153 
Nebajoth, son of Ishmacl, 294, 329, 330 
N ebuchadnezzar mar: <laiightcr of 

Cyaxarc’s, 53 : defeats Neebo, 194 ; 
invades Palestine, 193, 367 ; takes 

Tyre, 19b, 235, 342 ; invades Arabia, 
292, 342, 367 ; forms new route for 
commerce, 314, 342 ; great works, 315 
Necho invades Palestine ; circiminavi- 
gates Africa, 193, 314, 367 ; defeat of, 
194 

Ncdjrnn, town in Yemen, 283; palm tree 
of. 3-^5 

Nefud, desert in Arabia, 283 
Nephilim, branch of Anakim, 147 
Neuri, Scythian tribe, 128, 133 
Niger, early exfdoration to, 253 
Nineveh, capture of, by Mcdcs and Chal- 
da:ans, 54 


Nisaya, or NIsaca, halting place of Arians, 
39 

Nisibis, trade route through, 202 
Noman, Arab king, 312 
Nora, Phmnician colony, 179 
Notation, <lccimal used by primitive 
Arians, 7 

Numidia, Phfenician settlements in, 163, 
236, 243, 246, 277 

O. 

Oaros, forts built by Darius on, 137 
Obal, son of Joktan, 29T 
Odin, Scandinavian myth of, 20 
Oca, Phoenician town, 250 
Oedipus and his family, 170 
Oesyme, Sklonian voyages to, 1G2 
Oetosyrus, Scythian deity, 129 
Ogyges, (ircek myth of, 19 
Oliaros, Pluxmician settleinetits in, 162 
()man, province in Arabia, 283, 285, 295 
Oman, tribe of Edom, 290 
Omra, holy places visited by pilgrims, 356 
Onuba, PlKcniclans at, 177 
Ophir, Hebrew and Tyrian voyages to, 
i8x. 

('•pbir, son <.tf Joktan, -.'.qt, 292 
Opis, commercial depot. 314 
j Ops, or Tcllns Mater. 12 
i Optimatc families at Carthage, 275 
I Ordeal, trial by, among primitive Arians, 

I 

Orestes and Iphigcnia, 133 
Ormus, .s<v Harmuza 

Ormuzd, contest with Ahriinan, 13 : crea- 
tion of the world by, 28, 36 ; avithor of 
all good, 30 ; figure represented, 36 
Ornithc^polis, avv Avatlia 
Oroetes, satrap of Lydia, death, 

Ortliocorybantos, ineliuled in tenth satrapy, 

l lb 

Orthosia, .vcc Simrou 
(.).stara, t.jcrman myth as to, 13 
Otanes, a conspirator against the Magus, 
lol 

Ouranos, the Arlan Vanina, 12 
P. 

Pactohis, gold washings in, 79 
Pactyas escapes to Cyme with Lydian 
treasures ; given up to Persians, 85 
PactyVea, included in thirteenth satrapy, 

Ji6 

Palestine, yiriinitivc populations of, 146, 
14S ; travels of the Egyptian officer, 
148, 160 ; Egyptian supremacy, ifx> ; 
invasion of Sj^ishak, 183; of Assyrians, 
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184, 185, t88, igx, 192, 193 ; of Necho, 
193 ; of Nebuchadnezzar, 195, 367 
Pallas Tritonida, worship of, 241 
Palmyra, trade route through, 202 : in- 
habitants of, 287 

Pamir, the original habitation of the 
Arians, 39 

Pamphylians, in Asia Minor, 70 : subju- 
gated by Croesus, 79 ; included in lirst 
satrapy, 115 ; government, 118 
Panormus, Plnenician colony, 189 
Panticap;euni, Creek .settlement, 13.^, 135 
Pantimathi subdued by Cyrus, 68 ; in- 
cluded in eleventh satrapy, 116 
r.ip;eus, Scythian deitj', 129 
Paphos, Plitenician settlements in, 164 
Paphlagonians, in Asia Minor, 70 ; subju- 
gated by t 'roesus, 79 ; included in third 
.satrapy, 115 

Paretaconi, Median tribe, 43 
Paricanians, included in the tenth and 
seventeenth satrapies, 116 
Parsondas, I\Iedian chief, 48 
Parihians, conquered by Med<;s, 52; sub- 
mit to Cyrus, 68; rebellion against 
Dai ins, 107, 109; inclnde(.l in sixteenth 
satrapy, 116 

Parthivi mutar, “eartli mother,” 12 
J’aiisicrc, included in eleventh s.atrapy, 116 
Pearl fisheries, 303 

Pelasgi, ancient rites of, resemble Vcdic, 
14 ; Plncnician trade with, 162 ; con- 
feileration of, 167 
Pentliens, king of I)f)eotIa, 17 ) 

Pergainus, gold mines in, 70 
Perinlhus, taken by Megaliy/us, 140 
Peri/zite.s, of Canaan, 131 
Persepolis, built by Darius; palace, 120; 
inscriptions, 141 

Persia — Per.sians, invaded by Iranians, ^9, 
41 ; conquered Ijy .Me<les ; early kings, 
52 ; country ; manners and ciisioins, 59 ; 
tribes; religion; g.neriiinent, 60; as- 
semblies: education; (.’ynis usur|)S 

government, 61 : revolt of (,'ynis, ^12, ; 

Conquests; extent of empire, 6S, ( g ; 
attai-ked by Lydi.ins, So ; defeat of 
Lydians, 81; « apture of Sardis, 82: 

attack oil lonians, 85, 86; cmiquest of 
part of India, 87 ; destruf:tion of Chal- 
djcan empire, S<y, ndease of Hebrews, 
910 ; war with i\Ia.ss.iget;c, 91 ; death of 
Cyrus, 92 ; Cambyses’ invasifni of 
Egypt, 94, 95 : e.\j)edilirm against 

I'dliiopians and Atninoniaiis, 98, 99 ; 

rebellion of Magi, ioj : the false .Spier- 
dls ; death of t.’ainbvses, joi : Darius, 
i(j2 ; lnscrij;tlon at Pehistun, 103 : re- 
bellions, ros, 106: Oroelcs, nr: or- 
ganisation of empire, rr.', 113; tributi^s 
f)f provinces, 114; .satrapie.s, 115; ad- 
ministration, 116, 117, H8 : postal ar- 


rangements, 119 ; palace, 120; art, 121 
invasion of Scythia, 126, 136 ; Thra- 
ciaii-s and Getm, 136 ; retreat of Scy- 
thians, 137 ; gifts, 138 ; retreat and 
disasters of Persians, 139 ; Cyrene and 
Carthage, 140, 271 ; India : fleet on the 
Tndus, 141 ; preparations for invasion of 
Greece, 142 ; fleet, 165 ; destruction of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s works, 316, 368 

Persian Gulf, Plnenician settlements on, 
3 ^H 

Peshawar conquered by T’ersians 87 ; 
(Puru sliapurak 

Petra, trade route through, 202, 304, 314, 
317, 368 ; taken by Amaziali, 365 : by 
Anligtmus, 370 

Phanes, loader of Greek mercenaries in 
E};ypb 94 

Pliilag inscriptions at, 351 

TMiilmni, altars of, 252 

IMiilistines, confederation with Pel.isgi, 
167 ; invade Palestine, 172 : take Sidoii, 
» 7.4 

Philology, comparative, application of, to 
ascertain condition of priinilive Arlaiis, 
4 

Tfliinehas defeats Miilianitcs, 3()2 

Phla, i.sland near coast of Libya, 241 

IMiocma besieged l-v H.irp.igiis ; people 
fly to Alalia and M.irv.ille', .■>), 258 

Phtcnicia, Phomicians of Canaanitlsh 
race; original seal on Persian Gulf; 
migration, T44 ; description of counti'3', 
152; resist Hebrew ami Philistine in- 
vasitjii, 154 ; early tiade and voyages, 
10: tin trade, iso: submission to 
Egypt. >6r ; trade w ith, 163; sn|irfinncy 
(>f .'"id'in, Tyre, 164; furnish ships to 
suzerain povva-r, 1( 3; llecls on Medilor- 
r.uioan ami Red Se.i, if>f>: towns taken 
by Heliicws, i 6;3 : colonies, 172; 

Sidon de.stroyc'd, 173, ',03: confeilera- 

liuii, 17.}.; govi-Tiunont : king fif 'I'yre 
supreme, 175 ; aUer.itions in trade route, 
17' >: .Afiiv.M ami Spain, 177, 178, 179; 
alli.'ince with Israel, rSo; voy.iges on 
Red Sea, 183. 303, a/); Assyri.an In- 
v.'isidii, 184, 183: t 'ai lliage. rSO ; Assy- 
rian suzerainty, 187: Greek aggri;ssion 
on colonies; Sargnn, 189; siege ol 
'I'yre, n>i ; Sennac lierll>, 0)1 ; I'isar- 
liaddf>n, 0)2; Assluir bani-]»al, 193: 
Neclio : drcumnavig.'itioM of Africa, 
193 : tin tr.'ifle, ic)4 : le.igue witli I'jgypt 
against liabylon ; siege of 'Tyre, 11)3 ; 
inv.isioiiof Iggyptiaiis :caiiturc of .Sidoii; 
naval battle, 196; ]in)>peiity of Sidon, 
197 : succession of kings at Tyre ; siiIj- 
inission to Persians, 108: refusal to sail 
against t.'artbage, 98, k/i, '.70 : im ludcd 
in fifth salrajty, 115; alloweel to retain 
native kings, 118; commerce ;iiul navi- 
gation, If/) ; barter, .’(K) ; Ikillic Sea ; 
Arabia ; India, 201 : routes, 202, 203, 
joj; wealth, 204; iiilliiencc on neigh- 
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bouring nations, 205 ; writing, 206, 212 ; 
art and agriculture, 214, 231, 232, 233 ; 
gla.ss ; pottery; bronze, 215; jewelry; 
carved ivory, 216; .sacred book.s, 218; 
religion, 219 ; human sacrifice.s, 223 ; 
Cosnwjgony, 224 ; architecture, 229 ; 
tenijilcs and tombs, 230 ; exports to 
Araln'a, 304 

riiraortes succeeds Deioccs as king of the 
Medes, 51 ; conquest of Persia ; con- 
quests in Past and West ; itwasion of 
i\s.syria ; defeat and death, 52 
I’hraortcs, the rebel agaiicst Darius, 107; 
defeat, 109 

Phrygians in Asia Minor, 70 ; Pryges, 71 ; 
civilization, 72 ; wealth ; religion ; 
momnnents : art, 73; included in third 
satrapy, 115 

Phul, revolt against Assyrians, 47 
Pilgrimage.s religious, j.}6, 35.^, 370 

Pi I ion, head of trihe of Kdoni, 363 
Pitliemsa, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 
256 

Planet.s, worshij) of Plueniclan, ear ; 

Arabian, 351, 355, 370 
Plata-a island, near c<>asL of T.ibya, 237: 

Greek coiimy, lands at, 251 
Poena, Carthaginian cohmy in Africa, 207 
Poetry, passion of Arabs for, 347 
Pol5'anclry among .Sab, 'cans, 318 
Polycrates, of Samos, Id.', death, 112 
Polydorus, king of I’.ieotia, 170 
Polygamy among Anil) ,, 347 
Pontus, special iirivileges of, under Persian 
rule, 117 

Pottery, Plncnician, '215 
Pragapati, Arlan name of the deity, 12 
Pranzimas, I .ilhuaidan deity, 20 
Prlene taken hv Pydians, 77; byMa/arcs, 

K5 

Prophets, Arabian, 2S7 
Proserpine, worsld^iped at Carthage, 279 
Protis, Phoraran coloniser, 258 
Psainmelik III., king of I’igypt, attacked 
by Cambyses, 94 ; defeat and fate, 95, 96 
Psylli, Libyan tril)e, 237 
Ptolemais, srr Acco 
Pun. sre Arabia 

Punjaub, entry of Arians into, 40 
Purush.'i, Arian name of deity, 12 
Purple, Plncnician, 214 

Pygmalion, 185 ; emigration of aristocratic 
party, 18O; coinjielled to submit to 
suzerainty of ?\.ssyria, 187 
Pyrene, Greek town in Gaul, 2S7 


Quccn.s of. the Arabs, 300, 301, 334, 337, 
347 


R. 

Raamah, .son of Cn.sh, 285 
Kagha, halting place of Arian.s, 40 
Rahina, title of deity in Yemen, 323, 324 
Kaidan, castle at, 320 
Rala, wife of Ishmael, 329 
Raphia, battle at, 336 
Ra.ss, province of ^'tanen, 291 
Rayain, name of deity in V'’emen, 326 
Kegnia, town in Arabia, 285 
Rekem, king of Arkain, 290 
Religion, early Arian, 10, '25, 87 ; Egyp- 
tian, 12 ; A-^ssrian, 13; Median and 
Persian, 44. 40, toi, 104; Armeidan, 

f>4, 67; Phrygian, 73I; Hebrew, 90; 
Scythian, 129, 132; Libyan, 167 ; Pln.c- 
nician, «8;, 219, 23'j: (..ariliaginian, 279; 
Arabian, ■29*'>, 322, 3-23, 324, 349, 309 
Renienen, .ivv Armenians 
Rcjiliaiin, early Inhabitants of Palestine, 
146, 147 

Reser^oirs, .Arabian, 

Reslieph, Plnenician deity, 221, 222 
I Kcsiii, king r)f Damascus, 336 
I Klioda, Greek colony in Spain, 258, 259 
j Rhodes, Pho iiiel.'in e.slablislmients in, 162, 

; 176, 1.S5, 234, 238 

! Rodlia, .\r.ihian deity, 351 
! Ruseiuo, Tyrian town in Gaul, '.>58 
! Rusibis, Cartliaginian .settlement in Africa, 
j ^(-'7 

1 Rustem, Iranian hero, 40, 42 


Saba, .vcc Mareb 

I Sab.e.ui-'. Cushite, zef), 292, 308 : In 
i Abyssinia. 3«. 9, 310 ; ni.iimers ; goveni- 
j inent : ca'^te, 317: jioly-mdry : feudal 

1 s\.Ntem, 318 ; religion, 3.'3. AV’i? Jokta- 

niles 

ali.ians, Semitic, 31 >S 

I Sabola, cajHlal of Hadrainaul, 2S5, 320, 

I 346 

; Sabiali son of ( ush. 285 
! .Sabtccalg son of Cusli, '.■85, 310 

S.ic.e, subdued by tA rus, 08 : rebel, to; ; 
subdued, 111; included in filieemb 
satrapy, itO 

Snc.'c, Scythian tribe, 135; subdued by 
l^ariiKs. 136 

j Sacrifice among primiil.c Arians, 14; of 
' bor^e, 15: hwhiddeu by Zoroaster, 35 ; 
among Scythians, r.-q ; human, 223, 260, 
2S0 

Sacsac, Arab king, 312 
Sad, Auialekite tribe, 2S9 
I SadyaUe.s, king of Lydia, 77 
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Safa, hill near Mecca, 328, 356 
Sagartia, rebellion against Darius in, 109 ; 

included in fourteenth satrapy, 116 
Sahaba, African race, 285 
Sair, Arabian fire deity, 351 
Sakhulina, king of Hamath, 335 
Sala, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 267 
Salapcni, or Shelcph, tribe of Hadramaut, 
291 

Saleh, Arabian prophet, 287 
Salkin, castle at, 320 

Salman, Assyrian deity, the Yathaa of the 
Arabs, 322 

Salt hills in Africa, 238 
Salyes, Gaulish tribe, 258 
Samah, title of deity in Yemen, 323, 324 
Samaria, capture of, by Assyrians, 169 
Samayda, chief of the Katoora, 328 
Sambeans, subject to Persians. 141 
Samlah, king of the Edomites, 364 
Samuel sends Saul against Amaickitos, 
361 

Sana, town in Yemen, 2S3, 320, 322, 324 ; 
pilgrimages, to, 326 

Sapor, inscription of, 44 ! 

Sapta Sindhn, set' Pimjanb i 

Sarangians, included in fourteenth satrapy, | 

ii6‘ , 

Sarasvati. or Yarh, 15 | 

Sardinians, ciinfeilerate with Polasgi, j 

pi7 •. Plnenieian cnhiitics among, 179 ; I 
Malclnis invade'., j/x} : M.tgo invades, j 
2^)2 : comineiicoinoiit of great war, 271 ’ 

Saulis taken by (.’innnerians, 77 : besieged ; 

and taken I'N Cyrus, 81, 82 ’ 

SarejUa, 'J'yrian city, 153, 160; submits to . 
Sennacherib, i<>i 

Sargasso Sea disooeretl by Carthaginian>,» 
269 

Sargon, w.'irs wltli Medo. 48, 4<) ; invatles ' 
Pale>tliie, ib*,;. 33'!; .siege of 'r> re, i.,o 
Sarnka. king of Saca, taken prlM,ner, rii 
Saspelrts included in cigbteenlb satrapy, 
iiC 

Sati, early inhabitants (/ J’alestine, 140 
Satrajnes, Persian, 113, xib 
Sattagvd.x- coiii|uered by Persians. 87: j 
rebellion of, 107 ; included in seventh I 
satrapy, 115 

Saturn, the Savilci of the Arians, 12; ' 
human s.acrifices to, in llhodes, 224 1 

Sanhallian, castle at, 320 : 

Saul, king of Israel, ton(|ncrs Am.alekites, j 

i 

Saul, king of Edomites, 364 1 

Sanromaire, Scythian tribe, 133 } 

Savitri, Arian name for the deity, 12 


Sawaha, Arabian name for Lunar deity, 

350, 351 , 352 

Sayyida, wife of Islimael, 329 
Sbantarad. Armenian deity, 64 
Scalps, Scythian preserve, 130 
Scaptc Hyle, Sidonian voyages to, 162 
Scilly Lslcs, xcc Britain 
Scoloti, Royal Scythians, 129 
Scylax, navigation of, on Indu.s, 14 1 
Scythians invade Western Asia, 53, 193 ; 
Median insurrection, 53; Darius purposes 
to invade, 126 ; country and tribes, 127 ; 
customs, 128 ; religion, 129 ; mode of 
burial, 131 ; religion of Gctm, 132 ; 
invasion of Darius; council of the 
tribes, i3r» ; retreat, 137; “gifts” to 
Darius, 138; attcmi^t to delay Persians; 
escape of Darius, 139 
Seb.a, son of Ciush, 285 
Sctkl hlarab, great reservoir, 299 
Sclah, see i’etra 

Sdimis, successively Carthaginian and 
Greek town, 257 
Sena, island of, 267 
Senate, Carthaginian, 273 
Sendad, worship of Dim 1 -CaIat at, 351 
.Sennacherib invades P; ’esline ; lakc.s 
'l yre, 191 ; invades Ara'..ia, 313, 337 
Sephar ./aphar . jvirt In A.abia, 293, 302 
.Scraa, Pli<eni( ian city, 154, ifir 
Serbal, Mount, pilgrimage to, 370 
Serlorius, hi.', project to retire to Madeira, 

.*^et, llitlite 

Seti I., his iial, mtii*crs .Shashu, 

Pho nician ony, 

.Shaari lobur >ii iii)) of, in Vemen, 

Slmlmam.scr, inv.i'.ioii of Pnle-^line ly, 
i?>3 ; lompic.st of Media, .gj 
.‘^llamm;^r, tribe of Edom, 2>/) 

.Shainmir, Arabi.ui king, .said to l)e c<.»u- 
temjiorarv with Cyrus, 312 
Sliamsie. «iue<‘U of the Arabs, 335, 336 
Shaniulshamngin, reliellion of, 338 
.Sliasu, Egypti.in name for Amalika, 3S9 
Shat-el-Arab. \ebu(.hadnc//ar'.s works at, 
8'5 

Sheba, son of Joktaii, 291 
.Sheba, fjiieen of, 300, 3<.>f) 

Sjieba, see Abd Shems 
.‘slieila*!, sons of Ad, 296 
Shedid, sons of Ad. 29O 
.‘shelcph, .son of Joktan, 291 
.Shems, name of deity in V'emen, 322, 324, 
334 . 33b, 351 

Shepherd kings of Egypt, 155, 158 
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Sheshbazzar made governor of Hebrews, 
90, 124 

Shishak invades Palestine, 183 
Shoail, Arabian prophet, 291, 315 
Shophctim, see SulTetes 
Shuah, tribe of the Katoora, 289 
Shutruk-nakhiinta makes war on Assyria, 

47 

Sicca, Carthaginian town, 248 
Sicilians, confederate with Pclasgi, 167 ; 
colonies among, 179, 188; Malchus In- 
vades, 257. See Colonies. 

Sidon, son of Canaan, 149 
Sidon, Sidonians, first Plaenician settle- 
ment in Canaan ; seafaring habits, 149 ; 
divisions of city, 153; early voyages, 
156; tin trade, 159, 160; snbinission to 
lOgypt, iCn ; colonies, 162, 1^9; trade, 
163: supremacy over PlKenician towns, 
164: comtneneement of decline, i(.7 ; 
Hebrew invasion, 16S; de->iroyed by 
Philistines, 173, 305 ; fugitives lake 
refuge at 'l yre, 174 ; Aradiis, ibS ; sub- 
mission to Sargoii, 1S9 ; to Sennacherib, 
191 ; rise of ])ower ; taken by Issarhad- 
don, 19:?; by fialiprahet, 19'); pros- I 
perity ; Esinuna/ar, 197 ; Imrial ])laces, | 
230 

Sihr, see Magic 

Siniil.m, Maine of deity in \'cinen, 322, 323, 

.Simeon, tril>«j of, invadt? Araliia 322 
Simron, capital of Arkili- . 1 ^,2 ; submits to 
Seiinachcrili, 191 ; t(» I'isarhaddon, 102 
Simyra, capital of /emantis, ise 
Sin, natne of dcit)- in ^'eInen, 322 
Sindi, in Chersonese, 136 
Sini, son of (.'rmaan, 149: habitation --f 
desc'eiidaul'., 15,1, 1^3 
Sinna. capital of Sinltes, 153 
Sipha(>s, l’!)o_'iii(:lan setlleinenls at, 1C2 
Sijiyla, lal.eii by l.ydians, 77 
Sirwah, castle at, 320 

Sitrajilicrnes, Persian, made iwisimer by 
Ksarliaddnii, 52 

ISitratai.hmes rebells agaiii'-t Ihirius, ro<) 
.Skulls of enemies preserved by .Seylhians 
1 30 

Sincrilis, son of Cyrus, 93 ; put to death 
by Camljyses, 09 

Smerdis, the fplse, rebellion of, loo ; con- 
spiracy against, 101 ; putt U) death, 102 
Smerdis, the false. No, .ebels against 
Darius; taken and crucified, no 
Socotra, tr.idc depot in Indian Ocean, 
302 

Sogdiana, hailing place of Iranian , 39: 
subject to Modes, 52 ; submits to Cyrus, j 
68; included in sixteenth saira]iy, u6 


Sohail (Canopus) worship of, in Yemen, 
322 

.Solomon, his fleet on Red Sea, 166, 183, 
306, 364 ; connection with Arabia, 300; 
traditions of, in Abyssinia, 310 
Soluntum, Phrenician colony, 189 
.Solymis, in Asia Minor, 70, 162 
Sonia, divine beverage of primitive Arians, 
H 

Sosnrmus, supposed king of the Medes, 
48 

Soul, belief in immorality of, 33, 327; 

depicted as a bird, 353 
Spain, Pluenician trade with, 158, 159, 
^77f ^78. 2C)0, 249 ; Cartliaginian cx- 
jiedition, 255: Creek, 258: furnishes 
soldiers to Carthage, 276. See Colonies 
Spargapiscs, son of Queen of Massagetie, 
9 ^ 

Spartans forbid Persians to attack Ionia, 

Spibiiix, Arabian, 322 

Standard, sacred, of Iranians, 23 

Stone, I’hdMiiclan, worship of, 221, 230 ; 

Arabian, 325, 352, 355 
Stone age, in Meiiite.rranoan basin, 200 
j Strnehates, Median tribe, 43 
Siuir.as, Indian caste, 317 
Suffeles, at Cartilage, their ])osition and 
power, ?73 

Suklii. lu-ovince of jXrabi.i, 3.}r, 

Sum, fountain of, 238 : wor.'.hip of, in 
\ emeu, ;v24, 325 
Surya, Arlan sun deity, 12 
Sii>a, built by Darius, 119; yialacc of, 120 
.'^U'-i.'ina iinatlcd by Iranians, 39; .Milijii- 
gated by Medes, 55 ; rebellion against 
D.iriiis, ii.3. 107. iio 
Sut.dcli, Arabian town, ^39 
Sulekli, Worship of, 

! Mvord, worship of. in Scylliia, 129 
: Sulrcs, svil.ijecl t'l Persians, 141 
i Syenncsis. of I'ilitria, mediates between 
I Modes ami Lydians, 55 
j Sx raruse, Creek tow 11 in Sicily, 180 
j Syri.ms iiicludod in third ainl lifth salra- 
Jiies, IIS 

.'>vro>, J'luenlclan scltlonients at, 162 


'Pa, Nabalhcan doily, ;‘'o 
'I’.iKilus, made go\cruor of Sardis, 85 
'I'ablti, .'^cylhian deity, i2.j 
I 'P.dmya made queen of Arabs by Esar- 
h.addon, 337 

'I'acapo. Cardiaginian town, 248 
'r.admor, see Palmyra 
Taez, town in Arabia, 320 
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Talus, origin of legend of, 223 
Tanith, goddess, 222, 279 
Tarik, “ darkness,’* 32 
Tarshlsh, see Tharsis 
Tartessiis, see Tliarsis 
Tashtcr, the Arian “Creator Spirit,” 37 
Tasra, subdivision of the Ariba, 284, 288 
Tatnai, satrap of Syria, 125 
Tawaf, circuits round Caaba made by 
pilgrims, 356 

Tayf, sanctuary of Alilat at, 351 
Tebala, pilgrimage to, 326 
Tehama, district ip Aral)ia, 2S2, 295 
Teians fly from the Persians to Abdcra, 86 
Tema, son of Ishmael, 294 
Teinan, head of tribe of lOdoin, 363 ; tribe, 
290 

Temple, not used by Iranians, 35 ; Arabian, 
321, 324, 325, 353 : at Jerusalem, rp, 
124, I'Xi, 181, 1S2, 229: at Marseilles, 
260 ; Phoaiician, 164, 174, 181, 197, 

229 : at Carthage, 2C3 ; in Malta, 179 ; 
Scythian, 129 

Ten, Council of at C arthage, 274 
Tenerifie, Carthaginian accounts of, 269 
Teredon, see Kar Dunyas 
Teuchira, Creek town iii Africa, 251 
Tcuinman, king of Klam, 338 
Tejuna, town in Arabia, 294 
Thales, of Miletus, said to have foretold 
eclipse, 55 

Thaman;eaiis, included in fourteenth sa- 
trapy, 116 

Thamimasidas, Srythi;iij deity, 129 
Thammuz, IMnenician deity, 220, 223 
Tharnud, destruction of, 146 : subdivision 
of Arilia, eibf ; snne as llorites, 286 
Thapsacus, trailc route through, 202 
Tharsis, Plnenlcian settlement in Italy, 177 
Tharsis, I’luenician settlement in Spain, 

177, 257 

Thasos, Phfenician trade to ; gold mines, 
162, 167, i63, 176, 190, Kji 
Theandrios, Nabath.ean deity^ 370 
Thebes I'in ]bi.:otia), Phienician colony, 169, 
204 

'Phera, Phfj;nician establishments in, 162, 
167, 176, 1S5, 234 : (Irecks send colo- 
nics to Cyrene, 251 
Theste, defeat of ICgyjitians at, 251 
Thracians, Asiatic, included in third sa- 
trapy, 115 

Thracians, European, submit to Darius, 
136 ; subdneil by Megabyzns, 139 
Thraetana (Feridunj, 40 
Thymaterium, Carthaginian colony in 
Africa, 263 

Thyssageta, Scythian tribe, 134 


Tibareni, subdued by Cyrus, 69 ; included 
in nineteenth satrapy, 116 
Tiglath-pileser 1., 64, 185, 334 
Tiglath-pileser II., 65, 188, 335 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, 65 ; revolts 
with Cyrus, 66 ; remains in alliance with 
Cyrus, 67 

Timbiictoo, site of reached by Cartha- 
ginian explorers, 254 
Tiiunah, head of triljc of Edom, 363 
Tin, Phfenicl.in trade in, 158, 194, 200, 
255. See Pritaiu 

Tingis, Carthaginian colony in Africa, 267 
Tomb of Cyrus, 92 ; -of Darius Xerxes, 
121 ; at Panticapes, 130 
'roniyris, queen of Massagetie, 91 
'I’oweik, mountain in Arabia, 295 
Trees, worship of sacred, 325, 352 
Tribes of primitive Arians, 9 ; of Modes, 
48 ; Persian, 60 

'rrihutos of Persian satrapies, 114, 115 
'rripolis, founded by people of Aradus, 
Sidon, and 'I’yre, 152 
'rrilon, settlements round T/ake, 172 
'IVitop.itores, the Vedlc 'J’ritsu, 13 
'I'rogliMlyies, I';tl)io])ian, 239: of Western 
Alrica, 264 

'i'lmis, 'I'yrian ci>lony in Africa, 248 
'I nraiiians, wars with Iranians, 23 
'I’urdctaiii, .S\»anish tribe, 177, 238 
'I'yli's, island in Persian Cnlf, 3'q 
'i'ylos, see 'l'\’re 
Tyrcjc, Scytiiian iribe, 134 
'I'yre, divisions of city, 153, 164 ; rises on 
fill of Sidon, 174 : king of 'I'yre su- 
preme. 17s : trade with Africa and .S])ain, 
^77t *70; idli.uice with Isiacd, iSu, 

305; Hiram; Abib.aal, i8r : buildings; 
t<-rrit('ry assigned by Solomon. 182 ; 
lleets on Red Sea, 183. 306 ; disorders ; 
lulib.'ial ; tbe Assyrians, 184. 3C7 ; 

lla.rlea/ar ; Shalmaneser ; Mathan ; 
Pygmalion, i8s emigration of aristo- 
cr.'uic party, 186 ; su/er.ainty of Assyria ; 
liodastorelh, 187 ; siege l)y Sargon ; 
nav.al victory, 190: invasion of Senna- 
cherib; Tyre taken, 191; tyranny of 
Tyrians, 11^2 : Assbnrb.inipal, ly ; ; com- 
merce and riches, 194, 414 : siege liy 
Nebuch.'idne/zar ; cajiture, 195 ; succes- 
sion of kings, 198 ; burial ])laces, 230 ; 
loss «if colonies, 255, 342 ; merchants 
driven to other ports, ji6 
Tyrian towns in Africa, 247 
'Pyrsclus, Carthaginian town, 248 

U, 

Uabaiathns, Nahathman deity, 370 
Uahprahct, king of Egypt, 195 : invades 
Palestine, 196, 367 ; invades Cyrene ; 
defeated, 251 
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Udiim, Arabian town, 339 
Ukhsyadereina, “ the increasing light,” 30 
Ukhsyadercta, “the increasing truth,” 30 
TJIlusun of Van, in alliance with Urtsa, 65 
Urotal, Arabian solar deity, 350, 351 
Urtsa, king of Armenia ; war with Sargon, 

Urva, halting place of Iranians, 

Us, Phienician city ; submits to Senna- 
cherib, 191 

Ushas, Arian personification of the dawn, 

Utians, included in fourteenth satrapy, 
Utica, foundation of, 177, 245 : sui.reniacy, 
247, 24S 

Uz, son of Aram, 288 
Uzal, son of Jnktan, 291 
Uzala, (Jrcek settlements at, 250 

V. 

Vacca, (\att)iaginiau town, 240 
Vac.h, “the \\’ord,” 15 
Vaekerata, halting place of the Arlans. 4 
Vahaku, Armenian deity, 64 
\’ahya/data, srr Smordis the false. No. :• 
Van, fortificatioii altiibuted to Seiniraniis 
64 ; built by Agistes, (V, 

\'arena, halting place of Arlans, 40 
Vanina. Arian deity, 12 
Vodas, (piotations from, ir, 17; do-it'cs to 
be worsliipped, 13: ritos prescribed in, 
14 ; mention of Zoroaster in, 38 
Vcndiilad, portion of Zend Avc-^ta, 27, .39, 
40, 44, 46 

Vcncti, of (laul, 2(>6 

Venice, re.emblancc of government to 
that of y'arthagc, ',74 

Vcnsc’s ; floats or sb'ps\ used by iiriinilivc 
Ariaiis, 6 : ill Araiiian trade with Indi.i, 

V'csscls, sacred, of d’cinple, 1 ./> 

Vesta, tlie Agui of the Ariaiis, la 

Vidmvadata, srr Vendldail 

\'ine, ( ulture of in Araliia, 348, 36 ) 

Virgin and t hild, Image of in Uaaba, 3-5 
Vispei d, iiortion of Zend .Am^Ic, .>7 
X’isvedeA'as, plural name used in Vir-bis fo 
the Deity, 11 

Vobu Mann, “the good s]>Iiil,” 32 
Vrtiza, his combat with Indra, 13 

W. 

Wadil, Arabian name for solar deity, 3:10 
Wady Keiran, pilgrimages to, -170 
Wagons, used by primitive Arlans, b 
Walls of Ecbatana, colours of, 50 
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Water, ordeal by among primitive Arians, 

Wathil, Arab king, 312 
Watr, title of Joktanito nobles, 319 
Wine, love of Arabs for, 348 
Wisilom of Solomon, 15 
Wives, treatment, of by primitive Arians, 8 
Word, the, doctrine of, 15, 28 
Worship, forms of, among primitive Arians, 
14 : among Arabs, 325, 353 ; of deceased 
ancestors, 327 

Writing, Persian cuneiform, 122; Shep- 
herds borrow Hieratic Egyptian, T.sb, 
208, 212; Phccnici.'in, 206, 212; Egyp- 
tian, 207 ; Arabian, 348 

X. 

j Xathrc.s, subdued by the Persians, 141 
I Xenophon, and the retreat of the Ten 
Thou.sand, 203 

I Y. 

Vabrud, Arab town, 339 

Va<pia, portion of Zend Avesta, 27, 28 

Y.afar, town in \'emen, 203 

N'afar, Arab king, 312 

Vaglmtli, pilgrimage in honour of, 326 ; 

solar deit y, 3“,o, 351, 332 
Vala, nuido king of Hejaz bv Esiirhaddon, 

i 

I Vaud.nd, province in Arabia, 337 
1 N'.mbo, 20.?. 2S2, 334. 341 
j Yarek, Arab Uiwn, taken liy .Assyrians, 340 
I VarnV) destroys secoml Adite emjiire, 295, 

1 308.310,311,333 

! Vash.'immeli, town in Arabia. 340 
I A'.'slnliob. .succt'ssnr of Vanib, 3:1 
i V.'isill-K.aia, scidptine.s at, 4') 
j A'ataamlr, .Arab king, Sargon’s contem- 
, i^orary, 3x2, 33b 

A'athaa, name of d.eily in Axemen, 322, 324 
. A'atbrib, srr Medina 

. Vank, pilgrimage in honour of, 326 ; solar 

iiy. . . .. .. 

V.xvana, division of Arians, 2 
A’azalas, srr A’/eds 

Year, Imiar, used by primitive Ari.ins, 7 ; 

by Ar.dis, 3,48, 335 
A'emana. district in Arabi.i, 28 -93 

Veiiicn, province of Arabia, 283, 295 ; 

same as Havilab, '.’S3 
Vor.ak, town in Arabia, 293, 340 
Verim, jirovincc in Arabia, 296 
Vezlilis. “devil worduppers,” 45 
Ywaite, king of Ileja/. 33S, 341 
Vzeils, spirits subordmaic to Amsbaspands. 
32, 37 • 
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Z. 

Zafar, in Yemen, founded by Shammir, 
312, 320 

Zal, taken by Shasu, 360 

Zama, Carthaginian town, 24S 

Zamolxis, Scythian deity ; messengers to, 

Zamz-ummim, primitive people of Palestine, 

147 

Zarik, "poison,” 32 
Zaritus, Hippo 
Zarvanakarana, doctrine of, 31 
Zarvanians, pantheism of, 31, 45 
Zavecians, Libyan tribe, 242, 246 
Zcbibic, queen of the Arabs, 335 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, iqs, 

Zcmari, son of Canaan, 149 ; liabiiation of 
descendants, 151, 160 
Zemzem, well, 328 

Zend A vesta, 15, 24 ; account of, 27, 33, 36 
Zepho, tribe of Edom, 290 
Zerah, tribe of Kdom, 2<jo 


Zcrubbabel, sent by Darius to Jerusalem, 

124 

Zeugitana, 246, 248 
Zicharbanl, husband of Dido, 186 
Ziklag, taken Ijy Amaickites, 361 
Zilia, Carthaginian settlement in Afriia, 
267 

Zimran, tribe of the Katoora, 289 
Zohak, the d’yrant, 22 
Zopyius betrays Babylon, 106 
Zoroaster, religions reforms, 25 ; mono- 
theism, 26: religions system .and book-, 
27 ; dualism, 29 ; (.)rmu/.il and Ahriman, 
30: good and evil angels, 31; the me- 
diator. Mithra, 32, 33: lielicfin future 
state, 33 ; creation divitled into good and 
bad, 34; condition vevei'sed by death : 
sacrifices ; no images, 35 ; opposition to, 
37 : Rig Veda, 38 ; contrast to Magism, 
44. 45 ; Persian diKtrino, 60 ; reforms of 
Cyrus, 62 : Armenia, 67 ; not known 
beyond Hindoo Koosh, 87 
Zouaves, stY Zavecians 
Zuhal, the planet Saturn, 351, 35 3 
Znzim, primitive I'cuplc of Palestine, 147 
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